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FUAORABK. 


A  CMirde, 

JVi^I  ann  san  leahhairin  seo  acht  aon  chaihidil  amhdm  de  *n  leah- 
har  niór  atá  me  ag  cur  le  cheile  ar  ^^AbhrdnaM  Chuige  Connacht,^^ 
Td  caihidil  le  hheith  agam  ann  ar  ahhrdnaihh  Ui  Chearhhalldin 
nach  raihh  ariamh  i  gcló^  caihidil  eile  ar  Mhac  Cdha  agus  ar 
Chom-aimsireachaihh  an  Chearbhalldnaigh^  caihidil  eile  ar  ahh- 
rdnaihh oil,  caihidil  ar  chaointih  agus  ar  ahhrdnaihh  hróin^ 
caihidil  ar  dhdntaihh  Mhic  Shuihhne  agus  an  Bhaireudaigh^ 
caihidil  a/r  dhdntaihh  an  Reachtaire^  caihidil  ar  ahhrdnaihh  eug- 
sanihla^  agus  Veidir  tuilleadh.  Agus  i  n-éinpieacht  lets  sin  ta 
me  ag  cwr  romham  ciintas  iomldn  do  thahhairt  ar  hhdrdaigheacht 
agus  ar  rannaigheacht  na  h-Mreann,  le  somplachaihh  ar  nios  mo 
^nd  leitli-cheud  de  na  miosúraihh  no  módhaihh-rannaigheachta  do 
hhi  aca^  i  nGaedheilg. 

Acht  ma/r  aid  clóhhualadh  na  Gaédheilge  an-chostasach,  agus 
mar  cailltear  mardn  air g id  le  gach  leahhar^  dHarrfainn  ar  gach 
uile  dhiiine  Uigheas  an  leahhar  so  agus  ata  sdsta  leis  an  gcaoi  ann 
a  bhfiiil  sé  deunta — agus  go  deimhin  do  rinneas  mo  dhithchioll 
leis — line  do  chur  chugam-sa  go  tigh  Gilly  Srdid  Hi  Chonaill, 
Baile-ath-cliath^  le  rddh  an  nglacfaidh  sé  na  coda  eile  nuair  tiuc- 
faidh  siad  amach^no  and-tiuhhraidh  sé  aon  chongnamhdham  leis  na 
leahhracha  so  do  sgapadh  i  n-aisge  gan  luach  ameasg  na  sgol  ann 
a  hhfhuil  an  Ghaedheilg  d^d  múnadh  anois  i  n-Eirinn^  mar  do 
sgap  an  duine-uasal  an  Cliahharach  mo  "  Leahhar  Sgeuluighe- 
achta^'''  agus  a  '^  Bhuanaire  ^^  fein,  agus  mar  do  sgap  me  féin  mo 
^^Chois  na  Teineadh^'* — rud  do  rinne,  ma/r  cluinim^  mórdn  leis  na 
teanga  do  chonghhdil  suas  ann  sna  h-diteachaihh  sin.  JDo  thug  mo 
cha/rad  agus  mo  chomh-Chonnachtach  fein  an  t-Athair  Mdrtain 
Lahhrds  0  Murchadh  6  Springfieldy  Ohio^  U.S.A.^fichepiint  dam^ 
mar  chongnamh  ann  san  gcúis  mhaith  seó^  agus  is  mian  lio^n 
m^fhior-hhuidheachas  do  chur  %  n-iimhail  do  ann  so. 

Go  raihh  buaidh  agus  leannacht  a/r  mhuinntir  na  Gaedheilge  \ 
agus  go  saoraidh  Bia  Eire  ! 

An  GERAOIBEIN  AOIBEINN. 


OibjieACA  eite  teif  ah  g-CfXAOibfii  Aoibitm. 
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PREFACE. 


My  DBAS  Db.  Sigeeson, 

Allow  me  to  offer  you  this  slight  attempt  on  my  parb  to 
do  for  Connaclit  what  you  yourself  and  the  late  John  O'Daly, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Edward  Walsh,  to  some  extent 
accomplished  for  Munster,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Since 
that  attempt  of  yours,  down  to  the  present  day,  scarcely  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  what  you  then  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  heritages  of  the  Irish  race— its  Eolk 
Songs.  I  have,  iu  the  following  little  volume,  collected  a  few 
of  these,  the  Love- Songs  of  a  single  province  merely,  which  I 
either  took  down  in  each  county  of  Connacht  from  the  lips  of  the 
Irish-speaking  peasantry — a  class  which  is  disappearing  with 
most  alarming  rapidity— or  extracted  from  MSS.  in  my  own  pos- 
session, or  from  some  lent  to  me,  made  by  different  scribes  dur- 
ing this  century,  or  which  I  came  upon  while  examining  the 
piles  of  modern  manuscript  Gaelic  literature  that  have  found 
their  last  resting-place  on  the  shelves  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. The  little  work  of  mine,  of  which  this  is  the  fourth 
chapter— the  preceding  three  having  been  printed  in  the  now 
extinct  Nation — was  originally  all  written  in  Irish,  but  the  exi- 
gencies of  publication  in  a  weekly  newspaper  necessitated  the 
translation  of  it  into  English.  This  I  do  not  now  wholly  regret ; 
for  the  literal  translation  of  these  songs  will,  I  hope,  be  of 
some  advantage  to  that  at  present  increasing  class  of  Irishmen 
who  take  a  just  pride  iji  their  native  language,  and  to  those 
foreigners  who,  great  philologists  and  etymologists  as  they 
are,  find  themselves  hampered  in  their  pursuits  through  their 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  modern  Irish  idiom,  an  idiom 
which  can  only  be  correctly  interpreted  by  native  speakers, 
who  are,  alas  !  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  every  day.  It  has 
also  given  me  the  opportunity  of  throwing  some  of  these  songs 
into  English  verse— such  as  it  is — in  doing  which  I  have 
differed  somewhat  from  yourself,  Mangan,  Fergason,  and  other 
translators,  in  endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  vowel-rhymes 
as  well  as  the  exact  metres  of  the  original  poems.  This  may 
give  English  readers,  if  the  book  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of 


any  such,  some  idea  of  the  more  ordinary  and  less  intricate 
metres  of  the  people,  and  of  the  system  of  Irish  interlineal 
rhyming,  though  I  fear  that  the  unaccustomed  ear  will  miss 
most  of  it.  My  English  prose  translation  only  aims  at  being 
literal,  and  has  courageously,  though  no  doubt  ruggedly,  re- 
produced the  Irish  idioms  of  the  original. 

I  have,  as  you  will  see,  carefully  abstained  from  trenching 
upon  anything  ever  before  published,  my  object  merely  being 
to  preserve  what  was  in  danger  of  speedy  extinction.  It  is, 
however,  more  than  time  that  the  best  of  those  gems  of  lyric 
song,  published  by  Hardiman,  over  sixty  years  ago,  in  two 
expensive  and  now  rare  volumes,  were  given  to  the  public  in  a 
cheap  and  accessible  form.  It  is  to  them  the  student  should 
first  look  for  the  very  highest  expression  of  the  lyric  genius 
of  our  race. 

I  have  compiled  this  selection  out  of  many  hundreds 
of  songs  of  the  same  kind  which  I  have  either  heard  or  read, 
for,  indeed,  the  productiveness  of  the  Irish  Muse,  as  long  as 
we  spoke  Irish,  was  unbounded.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
have  taken  no  liberties  with  my  originals,  and,  though  I  have 
inserted  conjectural  emendations  of  many  passages  and  words 
which  to  me  appeared  unintelligible,  I  have,  of  course,  in 
every  case  honestly  preserved  in  foot-notes  the  reading  of  the 
original  MSS.,  or  the  words  of  the  viva-voce  reciter,  no  matter 
how  corrupt  they  may  have  appeared,  and  I  have  spared  no 
trouble  in  collating  manuscripts  wherever  I  could,  so  as  to 
give  the  best  text  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  this  little  t)íopcán, 
not  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  if  it  has  any,  but  as  a  slight  token 
of  gratitude  from  one  who  has  derived  the  greatest  pleasure 
from  your  own  early  and  patriotic  labours  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, for,  as  the  poet  says  :• — 

'S  Í  An  ceAH^A  gAoi-oeil^e  if  5|\eAiitiCA  cLó, 
50  bLAfCA  LéigceAiA  í  itiaia  ceóL, 
'S  Í  cAHAf  bpiAC|\A  bitin-guc  beóii. 

'S  If  p'o^  5U|A  tnó|\  A  li-ÁiLte. 

If  me,  ie  meAf  inó|\, 

At!  clinAoibhir»  Aoibhinn. 
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At!  ceAcnAitiAt)  cAibi-oit 


UA|I  elf  «A  ffA^I^Altl-Oli  flA'ÓÁltie  tHÍ-CÚl^AtllACA  fpÓ^CACA 
Aé|lACA  f  O  "OO  ietlgAt),  1f  CeA^C  CAlbl-OlL    COTIC|VÁ|\'6a    t)óib    A1|\  -pA"© 

DO  beic  *5Á  ieAtiAiiiAinc.  ní  ini-cú|\AmAc  A^tif  eut>C|vom  AiiiÁiti 
AUÁ  Ati  riA'oái]\  5ao'5aLac.  bíotin  niA|\  ah  g-ceu'onA,  itincinr>  Óob- 
]\ótiA6  fAOi  An  tigi^eAnn  if  Aifx-oe,  Aguf  wÁ  LeigeAnn  pA-o  o]^^A 
beic  5AI1  fuim  1  jvu-o  ai|\  bié  acc  i  fpójAc  Agtif  i  bpiéí\ÁcA,  rií  'L 
Ann  a6c  ieigeAti  0]\|\a.     An  feA-p  cetit)HA  bei-oeAf  Ag  iiincge  A^tif 

Ag    fpÓ|\U,    A5    Ói   Agtlf    A^    ^l/AO'ÓAC    Ant>lÚ  bélí)    fé    A^    niACCIIAITl 

AinÁjtAÓ  50  ciHTi  c]\oni  ctujifeAc  Ann  a  bocÁinín  bocc  Aon|vÁnAC 
Leif  ipéítí  Ag  'oetinAiri  c|\ónÁin  ai|\  ÓóccAf  iiiricigce,  ai^  fAogAÍ 
cAilLc©,  Ai|\  ótoiíiAoineAf  An  cfAogAiL  feó,  Agtif  áM(\  ceAcc  An 
bÁif.  A5  pti  'otiic  An  nÁ-oúiix  5^^^^^^^  5  ^S^f  -^^  'otaine  pn  •00 
]-mtiAÍn|^eA'5  hac  ia-o  An  cmeÁL  cetiT)nA  "oe  t)AOinib  tjo  |Mnne  nA 
li-Ab|\Áin  Ayi-o-gtoiXACA  fpoyvcAthiA  if-cumA-Liom-An-'oiAbAÍACA  fin 
DO  LéigeAniAii  Ann  f An  g-CAibi-oit  "óeitAeAnnAij,  Agtif  -oo  lAinne  tiA 
-oAncA  fiof -CAOine  mine  mAif eACA  5|\Á"6AmlA  f eicfeAf  fé  Ann  f An 
5-ctiio  feó  1  iÁCAifi,  cÁ  fé  50  mó]\  AmúJA,  CÁ  bcACA  nA  nSAO-OAt 
coiri  ujXtiAige,  coiii  -oub  t)oiii§  T)ob|\ónAc  pn,  Agtif  cÁ  pAt)  coiii 
b|\if ce  b|\úigce  buAiLce-p'of  Ann  a  •ocí|\  A^tif  a  'ocAiAm  f óin,  nAC 
bpÁjAnn  A  n-inncLeACC  A^uf  a  ngeuix-mncinn  Aon  Áic  -ooib  féin, 
nÁ  Aon  CfLige  ie  iat)  féin  -oo  LeigeAn  AhiAC,  acc  i  n^Áif  e  Aguf 
1  n^iveAnn  iomA|vcAc  AniA-oAncA,  no  1  5-CAOincib  Aguf  1  g-cúrriA. 
peicfimi'O  Ann  fnA  •oÁncAib  feo  ieAnAf,  níof  mó  x)e  b-pón  A^uf  "oe 
btiAity^AeAt),  níof  mó  x>e  cúiíia  Agiif  ne  ciAOi-oe-bixuigueAcc,  'nÁ  tie 
5|AeAiiríAThLAcc  Aguf  -oe  "DOccAf .  Acc  *nn  a  Airh-oeoin  fin  if  cof- 
mmh  5ti|\  b'lAt)  nA  ■OAOine  cetiT)nA,  no  An  cineÁb  ceux)nA  be 
•oAoimb,  t)o -fiinne  nA 'DÁncA  fo  teAnAf,  A^uf  nA  íi-Ab|\Áin  fin  x)o 
iéigeAniAf.  ni  C15  Linn  pn  c]AocttgA"6,  Aguf  nt  feucfAmAOit)  a 
ciAoctigAX),  ACC  CÁ  bfuiL  An  -ouine  a  bpuiL  fiof  Aij;e  ai|\  ^ao-óaLcacc 
nA  íi-Oi|\eAnn  •óetiff  Af  'nn  Áf  n'-A^Ait)  Ann  fo. 

If  p|\  X)0  j^inne  nA  íi-Ab|\Áin  tiile  Ann  f  An  ^-cAibi-oit  t>eif  eAn- 
nAig,  ACC  If  mnÁ  "oo  |\inne  cuit)  ttiaic  "oe  nA  h-Abf  ÁnAib  gfvÁ-oA  A^uf 
^y  50  binn  b|\ónAc  jimneA-o^iv  lAt).  Cax)  é  An  ceAngA  Ann  a 
bfuigpimix)  fioix-oojACAX)  cjAOiÓií  bí\ónA]j;  buó  tniLLfe  A^uf  bu5 
mo  cwihA  'tiÁ   Ann   fAn   AbpÁn  fo,    t>o  |\inne   mAigoeAn    eigin   'OO 


FOURTH  CHAPTER 


LOVB   SONGS. 

After  reading  these  wild,  careless,  sporting,  airy  drmking-songs,  it  is 
right  that  a  chapter  entirely  contrary  to  them  should  follow.     Not 
careless  and  light-hearted  alone  is   the  Gaelic  nature,   there  is  also 
beneath  the  loudest  mirth  a  melancholy  spirit,  and  if   they  let  oii 
(pretend)  to  be  without  heed  for  anything  but  sport  and  revelry,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  letting  on  (pretence).      The  same  man  who  will 
to-day  be  dancing,  sporting,  drinkin*^   and  shouting,  will  be  soliloquis- 
ing by  himself  to-morrow,  heavy  and  sick  and  sad  in  his  poor  lonely 
little  hut,  making  a  croon  over  departed  hopes,  lost  life,  the  vanity  of 
this  world,  and  the  coming  of   death.     There  is  for  you   tiie  Gaelic 
nature,  and  that  person  who  would  think  that  they  are  not  the  same 
sort  of  people  who  made  those  loud-tongued,  sporting,  devil-may-care 
songs  that  we  have  been  reading  in  the  last  chapter,  and  who  made 
the  truly  gentle,  smooth,  fair,  loving  poems  which  he  will  see  in  this 
part,  is  very  much  astray.      The  life  of  the  Gaels  is  so  pitiable,  so 
dark  and  sad  and  sorrowful,   and   they  are  so  broken,  bruised,  and 
beaten  down  in  their  own   land   and  country  that  their  talents  and 
ingenuity  find  no   place  for  themselves,  and   no   way    to   let   them- 
selves out  but  in  excessive  foolish  mirth,  or  in  keening  and  lamentation. 
We  shall  see  in  these  poems  that  follow,  more  grief,  and  trouble,  more 
melancholy   and   contrition  of  heart,   than    of   gaiety  or  hope.     But 
despite  that,  it  is  probably  the  same  men,  or  the  same  class  of  men 
who  composed  the  poems  which  foUow  and  the  songs  which  we  have 
read.     We  cannot  prove  that,   and  we  shall  not  try  to  prove  it,  but 
where  is  the  person  who  knows  the  Gaeidom  of  Erin  and  will  say 
against  {i.e.  contradict)  us  in  this. 

They  were  men  who  composed  aM  the  songs  in  the  last  chapter,  but 
it  is  women  who  made  many  of  the  love  songs,  and  melodious  and 
sorrowful  they  made  them.  In  what  language  will  we  find  the  real 
out-pouring  of  a  sorrowful  heart,  sweeter  and  more  melancholy  than 
this  song,  which  some  maiden  composed  who  gave  her  love  to  a  man 


pof  Ai|\  An  ocÁiT)  Ai|\  A  n-'oeA|\nAi'6  p  An  •oÁn  fo,  nÁ  a-ji  AOn  -ptfO 
eite  •o'Á  CAOib,  acg  AtnÁin  50  bfwii  An  'oÁn  féin  Ann  pn.  Sm  í 
An  éAOi  Le  c|ví  ceAC|VAninAib  A^tif  níof  rnó  -oe  nA  •oÁnuAib  Ann  f An 
LeAbA|\  -po  ;  ní  tnAi|\eAnn  -oe  nA  •OAOinib  'oo  ctim  iax)  ]:aoi  bjión  Agwf 
fAOi  geujA-cixÁt)  Acc  nA  1i-Ab]AÁin, 

If  btJAine  po|\c  nA  5tó|i  nA  n-etin 

1y  buAine  f  ocaI  nA  coice  An  cf  Aé^AiL. 

A5  fo  An  •oÁti  'OO  t\inne  fí,   A^tif  if  iroblAf  ac  guy^  CAiLtn-cuAica 
bí  innci« 

•OA't3uei'óiríii-se  siAn. 

t>Á  'océi'óinn-'pe  pA|v  Tp  AniAji  ni  úitici:Ainn, 
Ai|\  An  5-cnoc  T)o  b'ÁVíA'oe  i-p  ai^a  a  feAffAinn, 
'S  f  An  c|VAob  cúiriA|ACA  if  cúifge*  bAinpnn 
'S^r  if  é  ^o  §^ÁT)  ]:éin  Af  itiAice  LeAn-pAinn. 

UÁ  mo  c|\oit)e  coth  'otab  te  Ái-fvne, 
HÁ  Le  ^tiAÍ  •ottb  óóigpráe  i  ^-ceAjACAix), 
Le  bonn  bi^óige  ai|v  liÁlLATÓib  bÁnA, 
*S  cÁ  ÍTonn'otib  nió|\  oy  cionn  mo  gÁii\e 

UA  mo  c|\oií)e-fe  b|\úigce  b|\ifce, 
tnA|i  LeAc-oT6|ve  ai]\  tiAccA|v  tiifge, 
triA^A  belt)'  cniJAf  AC  cnó  béift  a  mb^ifce^ 
tlA  mAig-oeAn  05  béif  a  pófCA. 

Ca  mo  g|\Át)-f  A  Ai]\  "OAc  nA  fmeA^vA, 
'S  Ai]\  'DAc  nA  fúg-c|\Aob,  bÁ  bi\eÁ5  ^jxéinej 
Ai|v  -DAC  nA  bfiVAOcóg  but)  "Dtiibe  An  cfLéibe, 
'lS^r  T  ^i^^c  bi  ceAnn  T>tib  at|\  éoLLAinn  giépU 

1f  micit)  'OAih-'pA  An  bAibefeó  f-A^bAib, 
If  5eti|\  An  cLoc  '^tif  i-p  -ptiAi^  An  lÁib  Ann, 
If  Ann  A  fUAijveAf  jtiú  ^An  óa'oái'I, 
A^uf -pocAi  ri\oin  ó  Lticu  An  bio-oÁm. 

*  Aliter,  "  if  UAOif^e  "  rr  if  in ai     . 
t  .1.  'ft  éif,  no,  CAf  éif.  lAbA|\CAf  é  i  g-con-OAe  Hofcomiin  Agtif 
^-ÁiceAÓAib  eiie  niA|\  '^téif." 


who  did  not  understand  it.  The  girl'g  name,  and  fche  occaaion  on 
which  she  made  this  poem,  and  everything  else  about  it,  is  unknown, 
except  that  the  poem  is  here.  That  is  the  way  with  three-fourths  and 
more  of  the  poems  in  this  book ;  there  remains  nothing  of  the  people 
who  composed  them  in  grief  and  tribulation,  except  the  songs, 

A  tune  is  more  lasting  than  che  voice  of  the  birds, 
A  word  is  more  lasting  than  the  riches  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  poem  she  made,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  was  a  country 
girL 

IF  I  WERE  TO  GO  WEST. 

If  I  were  to  go  west,  it  is  from  the  west  I  would  not  come, 
On  the  hill  that  was  highest,,  't  is  on  it  I  would  stand, 
It  is  the  fragrant  branch  I  would  soonest  pluck, 
And  it  is  my  own  love  I  would  quickest  follow. 

My  heart  is  as  black  as  a  sloe, 

Or  as  a  black  coal  that  would  be  burnt  in  a  forge, 

As  the  sole  of  a  shoe  upon  white  halls, 

And  there  is  greit  melancholy  over  my  laugh. 

My  heart  is  bruised,  broken, 

Like  ice  upon  the  top  of  water, 

As  it  were  a  cluster  of  nuts  after  their  breaking, 

Or  a  young  maiden  after  her  marrying. 

My  love  is  of  the  colour  of  the  blackberries. 

And  the  colour  of  the  raspberry  on  a  fine  sunny  day. 

Of  the  colour  of  the  darkest  heath- berries  of  the  mountain. 

And  often  has  there  been  a  black  head  upon  a  bright  body 

Time  it  is  for  me  to  leave  this  town, 
The  atone  is  sharp  in  it,  and  the  mould  is  cold  ; 
It  was  in  it  I  got  a  voice  (blarwe),  without  riches 
And  a  heavy  word  from  the  band  who  back-bite. 
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tpt3A5j\Aim  Atl  St^Áf),  If  TnAit\5  -oo  ctig  é 

"Oo  rriAC  rjA  mtiA  ut),  A|viAtii  nA^  ctJig  é, 

ITSo  c|\oit)e  Ann  mo  LÁ^  gttjt  f  Agbuix)  fé  -owb  é, 

'S  til  peicim  Ain  Ati  Cf|\ÁiT)  nÁ  i  n-Áic  ai|\  bic  é. 

S\n  Ab|\ÁYi  tiAC  |?éit)i|\  A  fÁivtigAt)  Aip  fimpti'óeAcc  ai]a  tfiine  Agtif 
CAOine  Agtif  Ai^  f)ob|\ón  ■ooitrjin.  A5  pn  mA|\  pUAi^^  mife  é,  acc 
CÁ  "OÁ  |\Anrí  eiLe  Ann,  xyo  bi  'oetincA  Le  •otJine  eiLe  gAn  AiritXAf ,  cii» 
50  bfUAiji  pAt)  Á1C  Ann  f An  x>Án  fo.  UÁ  ah  ingeAn  Ag  lAbAipc  ie 
nA  mÁCAip  AWT»  fAn  5-cetit)  |\Ann,  Aguf  CÁ  An  -oaiaa  ingeAn  aJ 
tAbAijtc  ieif  Att  niÁCAi|\  Ann  f An  x)A|\a  |\Ann. 

(An  cetfo  ingeAn  Ag  tAbAi|\c  póf.) 

A  inÁic|\ín  'DÍLeAf  CAbAiyv  mé  féin  bó, 
UAbAi|\  nA  bAC  aY  11A  CAOi|\ig  50  Léi-p  t)ó, 
Céió,  cti  ]:éin,  a^  ia|\|\atd  nA  T)éi|\ce 
A'f  nÁ  5Ab  fiA|\  nA  AniA|v  -oom'  éiLitigAt). 

(An  t)A|\A  ingeAn  A5  cwp  nA  1i-a§aiÓ.) 

A  iriÁCAi|\ín  'óiieAf  CAbAi|\  í  féin  -oo, 
tlÁ  CAbAip  nA  bAC  nÁ  ha  CAOifxige  50  Léi|\  -oó, 
tlÁ  céit)  cta  i^ein  Ag  ia|A[\aió  nA  T)éi|^ce 
"O'Aon  liiAC  bot)Ai5  -o'Á  bfuiL  beó  i  n-ei|vinn. 

beijiim  An  -oA  |VAnn  -po,  acc  f^AOilim  ó'n  ^cuit)  eiie  t)e'n  -oÁn  lAt), 
ói]\  i^f  ):oLLAfAÓ  5t3|\  'otiine  éipn  eiLe  t)o  étii|\  i  5-cionn  An  ThÁCAi|\- 
Ab]\Áin  lA*©. 

A5  pn  An  beAn  Ag  CAbAi|\c  fól/Áif  d'á  c|\oi'5e  byvifce,  te  nA 
fmtiAÍnce  •00  cu|\  1  bfOCÍAib.  Seó  Anoif  An  |?eA|\  Ag  ia|\|\ait)  An 
|\tJX)  ceií'onA  T)©  •óetinAni,  Aguf  -ooitgeAf  -ooiinin  oobjAOnAc  A^tif 
cúrnA  c|\tiAit)  civAi-bce  ai^\.  If  é  if  Ainm  -oo'n  Ab|\Án  fo,  tTlAÍA 
Héipn.  CtíAÍAi'ó  mé  ciiix)  x>é  6  tiinAoi  i  5-Con'OAé  ílofcomÁin,  A^wf 
cÁ  Aon  ^Ann  AtnÁin  "oe  i  LeAbA|v  tli  li-Ayv^A'DAin,  acc  iií  b|:tiAi|v  mé 
4|AAini  cói-p  lomLÁn  -oe  no  50  bfUAif  mé  Ann  y\n  c-feATiLÁith- 
f5]\íbinn  é,  Af  At\  bAin  mé  An  oi|\eó.t>  pn  -D'AbiAAnAib  ceAnA.  Tlíoii 
fenx>  mé  Aon  cóip  X)é  X)*f^5AiL  Ann  fnA  mSS.  'f^"  Ap-o-fgoit 
tliogAiiitiiL  ei|\eAnnAi5.  If  cofniúiL  gu-p  pne  50  nió|\  An  -oAn  fo 
'nA  Aon  nrt)  An  CeAixbALlAnAig.  If  fiiAb  a  bf a-d  fiAf  ^  5-con'OAé 
rntiig-eó,  Héipn,  A^tJf  if  é  An  fiiAb  do  cug  Ainm  oo'n   Ab|iÁn.     If 


I  deDounce  love  ;  woe  is  she  who  gave  it 
To  the  son  of  yoD  woman,  who  never  understood  it. 
My  heart  in  my  middle,  sure  he  has  left  it  black, 
And  I  do  not  see  him  on  the  street  or  in  any  placa 

That  is  a  song  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  simplicity,  softness, 
gentleness,  and  deep  sorrow.  That  is  how  I  found  it  5  but  there  are 
two  other  verses  that  were,  without  doubt,  composed  by  some  one  else, 
though  they  have  found  a  place  in  this  poem.  The  daughter  is 
speaking  to  her  mother  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  second  daughter  is 
speaking  to  the  mother  in  the  second  verse. 

THB  FIRST  Daughter  speaks. 

Oh  t  dear  little  mother,  give  him  myself  ; 
Give  him  the  cows  and  th«  sheep  altogether. 
Go  yourself  a-begging  alms, 
And  go  not  west  or  east  to  look  for  me, 

THE  SECOND  DAUGHTER  (OPPOSING). 

Oh  !  dear  little  mother,  give  him  herself  ; 

Do  not  give  him  the  cows  and  the  sheep  altogether. 

Do  not  go  yourself  begging  for  alms 

For  any  son  of  churl  who  is  alive  in  Erin, 

I  give  these  two  verses,  but  I  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  was  some  other  person  who  added  them 
to  the  mother- song. 

There  is  the  woman  seeking  satisfaction  for  her  broken  heart  by 
putting  her  thoughts  into  words.  Here,  now,  is  the  msis  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  deep,  mournful  sorrow,  and  hard  amd  ruined  {i.e„ 
ruinous)  melancholy  upon  him.  The  name  of  this  song  is  the  **  Brow 
rf  Nephin."  I  heard  part  of  it  from  a  woman  in  Roscommon,  and  thisre 
is  one  verse  of  it  given  in  Hardiman's  book  ;  but  I  never  got  a  com- 
plete copy  of  it  until  I  found  it  in  my  old  manuscript,  out  of  which  I 
have  already  taken  so  many  songs.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  copy  of 
it  in  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  is  likely  that  this 
poem  is  older  than  anything  of  Carolan's.  Nephin  is  a  mountain  far 
west  in  the  county  Mayo,  and  the  mountain  gave  its  oame  to  the  song. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  peasant  who  was  neither  poet  or  bard  who  com- 


ooig  5ti)\  x>mne~vi]\e  tiAc  '|\Aib  'tir(A  file  nÁ  'ntiA  bÁ)\t>  t50  iMtine  é, 
Acc  If  beA5  t)'Ab^ÁnAib  TiA  mbÁfVo  mó|\  acá — t)A|\  Liotn-fA — coth 
Tnil.if  Leif. 

mAlA  neipti. 

DÁ  inbéTDitin-fe  Ai|\  tYlAlA  Héipti 

'S  mo  cet>t)-g|\Át)  be  mo  cAoib,* 
If  LÁgAc  eoi-oeobAmAOif  i  n-éinfeAcc 

mA]%  AH  c-éinín  ai|\  An  5-c|\AOib. 
'Sé  t)o  béibín  bmn  b|\iAC|\AC 

"Oo  meiiXJAig  Ai|v  mo  piAn, 
A^iif  cot>bA'6  C1Ú1T1  ni  f  eti-OAim, 

50  Tl-eUgf  AT>,  f  At\AO|\  ! 

•OÁ  mbei-ointi-fe  Aif\  ha  ctiAticAib 
1TlA|\  but)  •otJAÍ  -OAm,  geobAitiTi  fp6|vc, 

trio  cÁi|vt)e  tJibe  f  A01  buAi-oixeAt) 
A^tif  5|\tiAim  o|\|\A  ^Ac  i6. 

i::íO|\-f5A1C    HA  n^jAtlA^AC 

ptJAi'p  buAiT)  A'f  cbú  Atirif  5AC  gteó, 
'S  5t3|\  b'é  mo  c|voi'De-fcig  cA  'iiha  jwaI  oub, 
A^tif  beAti  mo  cfxuAi^e  m''b  beó. 

tlAC  AOibmn  -oo  tiA  b-éinínib 

A  éi-jMgeAf  50  li-Á|\'o, 
'S  A  coTjIuigeAf  1  ti-énif  eAcc 

Ai|\  Aoti  c|\AOibÍH  AifiÁin. 
Hi  mA|A  px)  -OAm  féin 

A'f  •00  m'  cent)  mite  ^tvAf) 

1f  f  AtJA  O  tIA  Célbe  0|A)\A1tiri 

ei|vi§eAf  5AC  LÁ.t 


^  ^l^eic  AgAm,"  1  tt-Áic  '*  le  mo  CAOib,"  'f^^  ^^^^' 
t  Aliter. 
Hi  he  fiti  féir>  ■oAth-fA 

nÁ  -oo  m'  ceuT)  mibe  ^tvAf), 
If  f  A-OA  fÁriAc  Ó  TIA  céite 
bíof  Aip  ii-éit\i§e  gAc  LÁ. 
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poied  it,  but  there  are  few  songs  of  the  great  bards  theni8€ÍV6«  that 
are  in  my  opmion  as  sweet  as  it. 

THE  BROW  OF  NEFIN.* 
Did  I  stand  on  the  bald  top  of  Néfin 

And  my  hundred- times  loved  one  with  mej 
We  should  nestle  together  as  safe  in 

Its    hade  as  the  birds  on  a  tree. 
From  your  lips  such  a  music  is  shaken, 
When  you  speak  it  awakens  my  pain, 
And  my  eyelids  by  sleep  are  forsaken, 
And  I  seek  for  my  slumber  in  vain. 

But  were  I  on  the  fields  of  the  ocean, 

I  should  sport  on  its  Infinite  room, 
I  should  plough  through  the  billow's  commotion 

Though  my  friends  sboidd  look  dark  at  my  doom. 
For  the  flower  of  all  maidens  of  magic 

Ib  beside  me  where'er  I  may  l-e, 
And  my  he€u:t  like  a  coal  is  extinguished, 

Not  a  woman  takes  pity  on  me. 

How  well  for  the  birds  in  all  weather. 

They  rise  up  on  high  in  the  air 
And  then  sleep  upon  one  bough  together 

Without  sorrow  or  trouble  or  care  ; 
But  so  it  is  not  in  this  world 

For  myself  and  my  thousand- times  fair, 
For  away,  far  apart  from  each  other, 

Each  day  rises  barren  and  bare. 

*  LITERAL  TRANSL4TI0N. 

If  I  were  to  be  on  the  Brow  of  Nefin  and  my  hundred  loves  by  my 
side,  it  is  pleasantly  we  would  sleep  together  like  the  little  bird  upon 
the  bough.  It  is  your  melodious  wordy  little  mouth  that  increased 
my  pain,  and  a  quiet  sleep  I  cannot  (get)  until  I  shall  die,  alas  1 

If  I  were  to  be  on  the  harbours  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  would  get  sport, 
my  friends  all  under  trouble  and  gloom  upon  tiiem  every  day. 

O  thou  flower  (?)  of  enchanters  who  got  victory  and  fame  in  every 
strife,  sure  it  is  my  heart  within  that  is  a  black  coal  and  a  woman  of 
my  pity  (i.e.,  to  pity  me)  lives  not'. 

Is  it  not  delightful  for  the  little  birds  who  rise  up  high  and  wh<i 
sleep  together  upon  one  little  bough  ?  Not  so  is  it  for  me  myself  and 
my  hundred  thousand  loves,  it  is  far  iron)  each  other  each  day  rises  on  us. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  sky  when  there  comes  a  heat  upon  the 
day,  or  on  the  fuU  tide  rising  in  the  face  of  the  high  ditch  ?  Even  so 
does  he  b,e  who  gives  excessive  desire  to  love,  like  a  tree  on  the  brow 
of  a  mountain  which  its  blossoms  would  forsake. 
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Cax>  é  x>o  b|\eAcnngAf>  ai|\  tia  f-peA-pcAlb 

U|\AÚ  [Clg]  CeAf  Al|\  Atl  IÁ, 

tlA  Ai|\  An  LÁn-mA|VA  Ag  éipige 
te  li-eti'OAri  ah  ctoi-oe  á1|\'d  ? 

mA-p  fat)  biof  Ar»  cé  dx) 
A  bei|\  Ati-coiL  -oo  *ti  g|AÍ  6 

mAj\  cjAArin  Ai^A  itiaLa  ftei  je 
"Oo*  c|\éi5f  eA-o  A  blÁc» 


Ca^  éif  An  "oA  Ab|\Án  tm-rhiftieAmtiil»  feó  no  cAbAi|\c,  leAnfA- 
lYiAOi'O  iAt>  te  "OA  Ab^AÁn  eiLe  "oe  cineÁt  conc|\Á|A'6A,  Ab|\Áin  •o'few'o- 
■pAinn  cuf  AfceAc  AmeAf^  AbivÁn-moLcA-nA-mbAn  acc  gti^A  feAn 
Ab|\Áin  5|\Áx)  lA-o  Ai|A  f eAt)  ei|\eAnn  ai|\  -pAX),  A^uf  bei|vini  Ann  fo 
cóip  ConnACCAc  •oo,ftiAi|A  me  Ann  f  An  uf eAn  f ^jAÍbinn  aija  Af\  LAbAi|\ 
me  com  mime  feo,  A^tjf  coip  mi:iiTnneAC'oo|?tJAi|\  méi  "LAim-f^ixibinn 
•oo  |vinn  An  t^i5-r5ol^Ái|\e  ^Ae-oeiL^  pn  'OótfinALL  ITIac  Conf  Ai'oin  o 
Innif  1  ^-contDAé  An  ClitÁi|\.  If  é  An  c-Abf  An  fo  "  múif nin  nA 
5|\tiAi5e  bAme,"  UA  An  cent)  c6ip  cofmúiL  teif  An  cé  fin  acA  a^ 
An  h-AjxgA'oAnAc,  acc  ni'L  p  oom  cofmuiL  léice  nAc  fiú  a  f AbAiU 
^5  fo  6- 


mtimnin  ha  ^titiAise  bAine, 

'S 1  mbAiLe-nA-Tiinnf e  fiA-jA 
AcA  mo  glAÁT)  be  bbiA'OAin, 
If  AiLte  t  'nA  gfiAn  An  fógtriAif, 
'S  50  bf  Af Ann  mib  'nnA  "oiAig 

A1|\  bOf  5  A  COf  'yAYl  UfblAb 

"OA  f«Ai|\e  An  tJAif  'f  ^if  nA  SAthnA, 
■OA  bf  AgAinn  fém  mo  mi  Ant 
50  n^AbAinn  Í  Ann  mo  Lion 


*  "Ann  X)0  CfveigfeAT),''  'fAn  tllS.,  acc  ni  feicim  bfig  An 
**  Ann  "  fo. 

t  ''"OA  bfA§Ainn  aja  fCAit)  mo  ciAÍb,"  'f^^  ^^»  b'éibip  =  **'OA 
bfAjfAinn  aja  fcAib  [beAn]  mo  ciaLL"  .1.  mo  |\ún  no  mo  coiU 
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Say,  what  dost  thou  think  of  the  heavens 

When  the  heat  overmasters  the  day, 
Or  what  when  the  steam  of  the  tide 

Rises  ap  in  the  face  of  the  bay  ? 
Even  so  is  the  man  who  has  given 

An  inordinate  love- gift  away, 
Like  a  tree  on  a  mountain  all  riven 

Without  blossom  or  leaflet  or  spray. 


After  giving  these  two  dispirited  songs  we  will  follow  them  with 
two  other  song?  id  a  contrary  kind,  songs  which  I  might  have  in- 
cluded amongst  those  in  praise  of  women,  except  that  they  are  old 
love  songs  throughout  the  length  and  breadbh  of  Ireland,  ^nd  I  give 
here  a  Connacht  copy  which  I  found  in  the  old  manuscript  abo^t 
which  I  have  spoken  so  often,  and  a  Muucter  copy  which  I  found  in 
a  manuscript  of  mine  which  that  fine  Irish  scholar,  Donal  MacConsa- 
dine,  from  Ennis,  in  the  county  Clare,  made.  This  song  is  the 
"  Moorneen  (darling)  of  the  fair  hair."  This  first  version  is  like  that 
which  the  Hargadaunuch  (Hardiman)  has,  but  it  is  not  so  like  it  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  save  it.     Here  it  is — 


THE  MOORNEEN,  OR  DARLING.  OF  THE  FAIR  HaIR. 

In  Ballinabinch  in  the  West 
My  love  is  for  a  year, 

She  is  more  exquisite  than  the  sun  of  the  autumn, 
And,  sure,  honey  grows  after  her, 
On  the  track  of  her  foot  on  the  mountains, 

No  matter  how  cold  the  time  after  November. 
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^'y  go  5-ctii|\ptiti-fe  ah  b^AOti  ]^o  X)ioni  ó*ti  lÁ  pii  t 

A'f  Ai|\  cótriAi]Ate  A  fvta^AX)  |\iAni 

ni  póffAiÓ  mé  Aóc  mo  iViiAH 
1|^  í  múi|\nín  riA  5|\tíAi5e  bÁine. 

UÁ  mo  óeticcA  Le  fS^l^ 

AY  ""10  b|\Ann]\A  te  cw]\ 
A^tjv  An  méA'o  ú-o  tiiLe  te  -oetiriAnit 

tné  x)o  beic  Atntiig 

Ai|\  i?eAiArAinr(  A'f  ai|\  fioc 
Ai|v  fúiL  50  ■oc^úb]^Á  fpéif  •OAtn. 

If  com  A  LeAC  é 

A  cA'i^Ai'o  o  mo  cbéib, 
tlí  0|\C  ACÁ  Atl  piAn  c|\ÁTóce, 

A^tif  'DÚicce  pÍAiceAf  "Oé 

HÁjA  feicfit)  ct3  50  Vi-éti^ 
nitiiiA  -octijAit)  -oo  c|\oit)e-'pci5  ^tvÁT)  •ÓAm. 

"OÁ  bfÁ§Ainn-fe  mo  yvoJA 
"Oe  miiÁib  "oeAfA  ah  •oomAin, 

AgtJf  pÁJAim   0|\)\A  )\OgAlTl  fÁfCA, 

Aj;uf  -péiix  mA|\  t)ei|\  «a  LeAbAi|* 
"Oo  ctig  fí  btíAit)  ó'n  •oorhAn 
1y  í  múi^Anin  riA  g^xtJAije  bÁme. 

Seó  Anoif  All  cóip  muithneAC  mAf.  "o'fÁg  ITIac  CotifAToín  'nn^ 
6iAig  í,  Agtif  A'omtngim  50  coibceAnnAC  gtiyv  i:eA|\]A  í  'tiÁ  ah  oeAriri 
piAf. 

mÁíne  bheAS  ha  snuAi^e  bÁíne. 

Coif  Í1A  bivij-oe  fiAjA  ACÁ  mo  gtvÁt)  be  bbiA-OAin 

A  fAmtlll  fÚT)  mA|V  5tMATl  Atl  CfAm|\AlÓ, 

pÁf  Ann  mil  'nriA  -oiAig  ai|\  Ioja^  a  cof  f  ah  c^biAb 

SeACC  -peACcmmne  ca|\  é^y  nA  SAthriA. 
OÁ  bpAgAinn-fe  féin  a  utiA|VA-p5  *y  i  beAn  An  cúilín  "DUAÍAig 

An  Aint)i)A  ti-o  'OO  LtiAi'óeA'ó  ai|\  b|veÁgACC, 
'S  ^vt]\  Ag  geACATóib  Ciil-X)Á-ltiAC  -OO  f5A]\Af-f A  le  m'uAn 

If  Í  mÁi|\e  nA  SivtiAige  bÁitie. 


t  **  5An  buAi'6]\eA<>  **  *f^^  ^S,  x>Á  f ocaí  gniteAf  •otAoc-^uAim. 
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If  I  were  myself  i©  get  my  desire^ 

Sure  I  would  take  her  in  my  net, 

And  I  would  put  away  from  me  this  grief  without  trouble, 
iLnd  for  the  counsel  of  all  ever  were  born 
I  shall  only  marry  my  desire, 

She  is  the  Moorneen  of  the  fair  hair. 

My  plough  is  to  cease, 
And  my  lea-land  to  aow, 

And  all  that  is  to  be  donej 
Me  to  be  out 
In  rain  and  in  frost 

In  hope  that  you  would  give  me  liking. 

It  is  all  one  to  you 

Oh  !  friend  of  my  bosom  ; 

Not  on  you  is  the  ruiuous  pain  {but  on  me\ 
And  the  country  of  the  heavens  ©f  God 
That  you  may  never  see  till  death, 

Unless  tlie  inner  heart  give  me  love. 

If  I  were  to  get  my  choice 

Of  the  pretty  women  of  the  world, 

And  let  me  get  of  them  a  satisfactory  choice  (/  would  take  yon). 
And  as  the  books  say 
She  took  the  victory  from  the  world, 

She  is  che  Moorneen  of  the  fair  hair. 

Here,  now,  is  the  Munster  version  as  Conaidine  left  it  after  him,  and 
Í  willingly  admit  that  it  is  better  than  the  oDe  just  given. 

LITTLE    MARY   OF    THE  FAIR  HAIB. 

Beside  the  Breed  in  the  West,  my  love  is  for  a  year. 

Her  likeness  is  as  the  sun  of  the  summer. 
Honey  grows  behind  bei  on  ths  track  of  her  fe©t  m  the  mountain 

Seven  weeks  after  November  day  (i.e.,  even  in  the  heart  of  winter) 
If  I  were  rxjyself  to  get  her  description  she  is  the  woman  of  the 
tressy  cooleen, 

Yonder  maiden  who  was  spoken  of  (or  betrothed)  for  loveliness, 
And  sure  at  the  gates  of  Killaloe  I  parted  with  my  lamb, 

She  is  Maurya  (Mary)  of  the  fair  hair. 
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tlÁ^  cigeA'o-f  A  fém  -oo'ti  éA5  tio  feAÍ  pé  bÁ^^  Ati  féi]\ 

If  cúniA  Af  "oo  Óéig  ní  nÁi|v  liom, 
Acc  co-oLao  Ai-JA  tióf  r>A  n-éun  i  ir)bÁp|v  bog  riA  gci^Aob 

Ho  An  b|:uii  Aon  feAjx  a  bpém  mA|\  cÁim-fe. 
DÁ  f?AT)  í  An  01*600  'tvéT|\  riío|v  cot)AiL  tno  fníiLe  neuL, 

Acc  Ag  tnAccnAiTi  ai|v  5iiíoifiA|\cAib  niAi|\e, 
A'f  50  b|AÁc  tiÁi|\  CAgAit)  An  c-eug  1  mbÁ|i|^  fUA|\  mo  ééA^ 

50  bfeicireA-o-fA  i  -ocigeAf  tno  si^At)  geAÍ. 

Coif  nA  b|\f5'oe  mói]\e  acá  wo  liiíle  f có^-f a 

'S  f  An  Aiiit)i|i  cÁ  mó'ÓAihiíi'l  betif  ac, 
*S  5ij]\  mitlfe  bÍAf  a  pój  *nÁ  fiúc|\A  beAc  ai|a  h6\ix>, 

'S  A  beic  "o'Á  óL  Ai|\  bj^Ann-OA  c^AAOfVAg.* 
•OÁ  cíc  b|veAgA  -oeAf  A  bÁnA  tníne  geAÍA 

mA|\  eAÍA  bei-beAt)  ai|i  An  binn  'nnA  íi-AonA|i, 
A'f  50  lAbA|\Ann  An  ciíac  ai|^  tÁ|v  An  5eiiri)\i"6  fUAi]\ 

*S  An  mbAite  tnbeAg  'nnA  mbíonn  fí  piéiixeAcc. 

tlAé  •ooiLb  x>tabAc  An  cÁf  x>o  •ómne  niAfv  ACÁim 

tlAC  5-ctii|\íb  nA  mnÁ  f o  ftJim  Ann, 
'S  gtifv  b'é  cLmnitn-fe  'OÁ  jaá-ó  50  -ocAbAiAf  Ai"oíf  fút)  ^fvAt) 

"Oo'ti  peA^  If  meAf  A  cÁib  i  n-ei|vinn. 
Hac  |\AbA'o*  Ann  A|\íf  50  "ocogf  ax)  mo  Uon 

A'f  50  mbAinpnn-fe  "d'a  5c|voi'5e  fút)  fÁf  aiti, 
Ua-jx  a  niAi-peAnn  beó  "oe  ihnÁib,  if  í  fu-o  mo  gj^Át), 

ínÁi|\e  beAg  nA  g^uAige  bÁine. 

•OÁ  f5^íobf  Ainn  a«  c-Ab|\Án  'y/^r)  -pAnnAigeAcc  Aguf  'f ^n  miofU|i 
ceta-onA  beif  An  5-ceAnn  x)ei|\ionnAc  •o'feicfi'oeé  50  foyvAf  com  cof- 
thúiL  ie  céiLe  acá  pAt».  Acc  auá  cóip  eite,  cóip  mtaimneAC  Af 
f5|\íbinn  "oo  -pinne  An  Conf  Aitnn  cetj'onA,  Agtif  fgpíobfAiX)  mé  é  *yAn 
■jXAnnAijeAcc  cetit)nA  *nn  a|\  f5]\íobAf  An  •oÁn  ConnAccAc,  50 
f AmLócAmAOit)  be  céibe  níof  f eA|\^  ia-o.  Acu  ní  niA|\  pn  ftiAi|A  mé 
é  f5|\obcAÍeif  An  5-ConfAi'oín  acu  be  líncibfA'OA,  mA|\  An  **  rnÁi|\e 
ÓeAg  nA  gjvuAige  bÁme,*'  fuAf . 


=CAO)\-'5eA|\5,  com  'oeA|\5  Le  CAO|\, 
*— lU  )AAib  mé  (?) 
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That  I  may  never  come  to  the  death  or  a  while  beneath  the  earth's 
bop 

And  melancholy  after  thee  I  think  no  shame, 
But  sleep  like  the  birds  in  the  soft  top  of  the  boughs, 

Or  is  any  man  in  pain  as  I  am  ? 
No  matter  how  long  last  night  was,  my  eyes  never  slept  a  wink 

But  musing  on  the  deeds  of  Maury  a, 
And  that  the  Death  may  never  come  in  the  cold  top  of  my  bs  anchea 

Until  I  see  my  white  love  in  a  household. 


Beside  the  great  Breed  my  thousand  treasures  is, 

She  is  the  maiden  who  is  mannerly,  courteous, 
And  sure  the  taste  of  her'kisses  is  sweeter  than  tiie  honey  of  the 
bees  on  the  table 

And  to  be  drinking  it  in  berry-red  brandy. 
Two  breasts — fine,  handsome,  white,  smooth,  bright, 

Like  a  swan  that  would  be  ahme  upon  the  linn  ; 
And  sure  the  cuckoo  speaks  in  the  middle  of  the  cold  winter 

In  the  little  village  in  which  she  is  sporting. 

Is  it  not  sorrowful,  mournful,  the  case  to  a  person  as  I  am 

That  these  women  pay  him  no  attention  ? 
And  sure  what  I  hear  said  is  that  they  would  give  their  love 

To  the  man  of  the  worst  character  in  Erin. 
That  I  may  not  be  in  it  again  until  I  lift  up  my  net 

And  until  1  take  satisfaction  out  of  their  hearts, 
Over  all  that  live  of  women  she  yonder  is  my  love, 

Little  Maurya  of  the  fair  hair. 

If  I  were  to  write  this  song  in  the  same  metre  and  measure  as  tht 
last  one  it  would  easily  be  seen  how  like  they  are  to  one-another. 
But  there  exists  another  version,  a  Munster  one  from  a  manuscript  of 
mine  which  the  same  Conaidine  made,  and  I  shall  write  it  in  the  same 
measure  as  I  wrote  the  Connacht  song,  that  we  may  the  better  com- 
pare them  with  one  another,  but  it  was  not  thus  I  found  it  written  by 
the  Considine  but  in  long  lines  like  the  "  Mary  of  the  Fair  Hair/* 
above. 
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Wo  tenn  ^Ati  me  'gtif  en 
1  n-oiteÁtiAil!)  'ottbA  Loc'  ei^ne, 

ttO  fAOl  COlLtcib  "Otsb'  HA  fÍAC 

ttlA^  A  Ti-oetiiiAit)  tiA  Vi-éAnLAic  neAXJ 
Agtif  f  Áf  Aé  50  bÁ^|\A  getigA. 

Ho  1  n^ieAíiríUÁintii  coif  ciiAm 

tHA^  A  tAbjAAnH  Atl  étíAÓ, 

AY  All  f  Ai|\5e  o  ciiAic  beiú  UAob  tmn^ 

tnife  -péin  Y  wo  ]\úii 

^Ati  ccoIa^)  Ann  no  fUAn 
Aoc  A5  fug^At)  1  5-clúit)  A  céite. 

Wo  ietjn  !  gAti  tné  Y^'  g-citi 

1  bjroÓAit^  nio  cÁM(\'De  ^aoiL 
tlo  1  mtittAC  cntiic  4^5  "oeunAtri  A-jMiif 

Stat  f  Á  i\'  cÁ|\La  ctj  Atn'  it  on 

A5  -OGbAiic  cneA*o  Atn'  c|\oiÓe 
Agttf  '0*ioniptii5  ctJ  mo  t)ÍAoig  niAfV  Ái|\n©» 

CtsmAnn  5eA^[iA]*  o  trinAOi 

Hi  -mATjAeAnn  fé  acc  tni 
Aéc  niA'p  fioibA  -oe  gA0ic  tTIÁiACA, 

A  fcói|\  nío|\  cói)A  mé  •oíoL 

Wa-ja  geAÍL  Ai|\  beA^Án  niAom' 
AY  f ^AfCA  iiotn  bfof)  "o'lnncinn  fÁfCA, 

riio^  fÁ^  mé  bAibe  ouAin 

O  Ó0|\CAlg  AntlAf 
tlO  Af  pn  50  ClltIAC-pÁ'OfVA15 
tA1\C  ó  'OeAf  AntJAf 

50  béwL  An  OAfA  íliiAi'6 
IIÁfv  ÓAiceAf,  Aii\  wo  ót3Ai|\c  Ann,  ]\Áicce* 

tTlA|i  fúiL  50  b]:Á§Ainn  ct!A|\Af^" 

"péti|\LA  An  ÓÚ1L  'oija'Lai5 
*S  f  An  Ainpfv  "oo  ctJ^  btiAit)  6a|\  tnnÁib  I, 

'S  g"U|i  1  T)ceó|VAinn  ÓiL'l-'oÁ-'ltíA 

"Oo  fgAfVAf  ie  mo  -pún 
l-p  í  nitái]\nín  nA  ^iMiAige  "bÁine. 

nft  pof  Aí^Am  An  é  feó  "gétipj"  no  '^^eAtit^.*' 


It 

THE  MOORNEEN  OF  THE  FAIR  HAIR» 

[munster  version]. 

My  grief  that  I  and  th©u 

Oh  y®ung  maiden  without  melancholy 
Are  not  in  the  dark  island  of  Lough  Erne, 

Or  beneath  the  dark  woods  of  the  rods, 

Where  the  birds  make  their  nests 
And  (there  is)  growth  to  the  top  of  the  bougha, 

Or  in  a  little  valley  beside  a  bay 

Where  the  euckoo  speaks, 
And  the  sea  from  the  north  to  be  beside  as, 

Myself  and  my  secret 

Without  sleep  or  slumber 
But  playing  in  a  corner  together. 

My  grief  that  I  am  not  in  the  ohurch-yard 

Along  with  my  kindred  friends, 
Or  on  the  top  of  a  hiU  making  a  dwelling, 

Before  you  chanced  into  my  net 

Doubling  fche  wound  in  my  heart, 
And  you  turned  my  locks  like  a  sloe-berry. 

Short  affection  from  a  woman 

It  only  lasts  a  month, 
But  it  is  like  a  whiff  of  the  March  wind 

Oh  treasure,  it  were  not  right  to  sell  mo 

On  account  of  a  little  riches 
And  in  future  let  your  mind  be  satisfied  with  me 

I  never  left  a  harbour  town 

From  Cork  down 
Nor  from  that  to  Croagh  Patrick  (in  Mayo), 

Round  from  the  south,  and  down 

To  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Waterfall  {i.e.,  Ballyshanon^ 
That  I  did  not  spend  a  quarter -of- a -year  on  my  visit  iii  it, 

In  hopes  that  I  might  get  an  accoiant 

Of  the  pearl  of  the  tressy  cool ; 
She  is  the  maiden  who  gained  the  victory  over  women. 

And  sure  at  the  mearn  of  Killaloe 

I  parted  with  my  secret. 
She  is  the  Moorneen  of  the  fair  hair. 
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Coif  tiA  Vi-Aibne  inói|\e 

AcÁ  tno  tfííLe  fcó|VAc 
'S  í  AH  niAig-oeAH  iTiAifeAc  if)o['5]ni[A]^Ac  fÁfUAl, 

'S  ^o  rnhni)  triillfe  tiotn  a  póg 

'tlÁ  mit  tiA  mbeAc  ai|\  bóixt), 
A^tif  t  x)0  beic  '5Á  li-ót  be  b]\Atin'OA. 

A  t)Á  CÍC  c|\tJinrie  bjAeÁgA 

CtitncA  beAfA  bbÁciriAiA' 
iriAfv  bei-oeAt)  ftieAccA  '5Á  cauat)  ai|\  fbéibcib, 

'S  50  bAb^AAnri  An  cuac  be  form 

Ai-p  bÁ|\  AH  5eiiri|\it>  CAbb 
•Sah  inbAibe  'titiA  inbionn  tno  siAA-b  be  f)béifió|U 

UÁ  Aon  beti|\fA  eibe  Ann  fAn  Abf  An,  acc  if  tDÓig  biom  nAÓ  nibAiti- 
eAnn  f  é  beif,  Aguf  gtajx  -otiine  éipn  eibe  -00  ]\inne  é,  acu  beAyvf  At)  Afi» 
f  o  é. 

UÁ  CtllX)  ACA  X)Á  f  Á6 

5tif  móf  mo  geAn  ai|\  innÁib 
Hío|\  ctt^Af-f  A  mo  geAn  acu  -do  cúigeA]^, 

A'f  1  5-concAbAi]ic  mo  bÁCAt)* 

"So  beAnf  Ainn  ctj  'f^'  CfnÁth 
D'fonn  beic  Ann  -oo  pÁi|AC  a  ci3ib-fionn. 

■Oo  Óetinf  Ainn  f)Ái|\c  ne  btimg 

'S  "oo  fuiú|\ócAinn  í  CAfx  cumn 
"Oo  fniotfif  Air.n  ^At)  'f  "oo  'oetinf  Ainn  ceticcA, 

mo  beAnAbÁn  beA^  fionn 

"Oo  b|\etJ5f  Ainn  í  ai|\  mo  §búin, 
A^f  50  f  ACf Ainn  feAb  f  aoi  bemn  a  béine. 

CAff  AmAOiD  Anoif  Ai|\  Ab]\Án  •oob|\ónAC  eibe,  -oo  jAinne  mAig-o^Ati 
Ó5  A5  'oetmAih  cum  a  A^tif  bion-oub  AnoiAig  a  ^f  Át)-fA.  CbtJAbAi-b 
me  ctut)  "oé  Ó  feAn-mnAOi  1  g-con-OAe  Sbigig,  acc  bi  fé  fUAicce  A^tJf 
meAfgCA  be  -o-poc-beti-pfAib  eibe,  A^tif  a|\  An  A-obAjxpn  beifim  ctJix) 
•oé  Af  An  bÁim-f5|\ibinn  Ajtif  ctiix)  eVle  nAC  bfuib  'f ^^  bÁim-f5|\ibinn 
mA|\  ft!Ai|\  me  ó'n  CfeAn-mnAOi  é.  Uá  An  cetix)  beuffA  A^iif  ais 
ceAnn  -oeifionnAC  ó'n  CfeAn  ihnAOi,  Agtif  nA  Cfi  cinn  eibe  ó'n  ms. 


*  t)'feAf|v  "mo  bÁi'óce," 
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Beside  fche  great  rivei' 

Is  my  thousand  treasures. 
She  is  the  maiden—handsome,  mannerly,  satisfying  ; 

And  sure  her  kiss  was  sweeter  to  me 

Than  the  honey  of  the  bees  at  table. 
And  it  t©  be  drunk  with  brandy. 

Her  two  breasts— round,  fine, 

Shapen,  handsome,  bloisomy — 
Aa  it  were  saow  that  would  be  thrown  on  mountains; 

And  sure  the  cuckoo  speaks  with  delight 

In  the  middle  of  the  winter  over  there 
In  the  village  m  which  my  love  doth  be  with  pleasure. 

There  is  one  other  verse  in  the  song,  but  I  am  sure  it  does  not 
belong  to  it,  and  that  it  was  somebody  else  who  made  it,  but  I  sball 
give  it  here : — 

Hiere  are  some  of  them  saying 

That  my  love  for  women  is  great 
But  I  never  gave  it  but  to  five  ; 

And,  in  danger  of  being  drowned. 

Sure  1  would  follow  you  in  the  ocean 
With  desire  to  be  in  your  part  {i.e.,  dear  to  you),  oh  faif 
haired  one ! 

I  would  make  portion  of  a  ship, 

And  I  would  steer  it  across  the  waves  ; 
I  would  spin  a  gad  (withy),  and  I  would  make  a  plough. 

My  little  fair  child 

I  would  coax  her  on  my  knee. 
And  sure  I  would  go  awhile  beneath  the  corner  of  her  mantle. 

We  shall  now  meet  another  mournful  song  which  a  young  maidea 
composed  lamenting  and  grieving  after  her  love.  I  heard  part  of  it 
from  an  old  woman  in  the  county  Sligo,  but  it  was  mixed  up  and 
mingled  with  other  bad  verses,  and  for  that  reason  I  give  part  of  it 
out  of  my  manuscript  and  part  that  is  not  in  the  manuscript,  as  I 
got  it  from  the  old  womao.  The  first  verse  and  the  last  are  from  her 
and  the  other  three  from  the  manuscript ;— » 
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tnAtA  An  usLeítíe  nttAio. 

UA  me  Anti  mo  ftai-oe 

O  t>'éi|\ig  An  geAÍAc  A|\éi|\, 
A^  ctj|v  cemeAT)  pof 

CÁ  trítjitinci|\  Ati  ci§e 

'tlriA  ltjit)e  Agtif  mife  tiom  féir», 
CÁ  riA  coillige  Ag  ^Lao-oac 

A^tif  All  ct|\  'nriA  co-oLaO  acc  iné. 

nÁY  fÁ^buig  mé  ATI  f AOgAÍ  fo 

50  f^AOiLpT)  mé  i)íoin  aii  mí-Á'd, 

50  |\Alb  bAC  A^Atn  Aglíf  CAOIjMge 

A'f  rno  rhiAn  tDe  "btJACAiiL  AtriÁiti, 
ílío|\  bpA-OA  bom  An  oit>ce 

beiwrin  p'tice  ie  riA  b|Votl/Ac  itiíti  bÁti 
'S  50  ocii;ib|\AiTin  ceAT)  'oo  fíol  eAbA 

'riTíA  Ó1A15  pn  A  |\OgA  jMat)  A  |\Á6. 

l^oitngeA-mi  ^IAÁÓ  H'PÁin 

Ann  ^Ac  Á1C  A  m  bíonn  triAife  'y^n  ninAOi 
Ai|\  ieAbAfó  CAoL  Á|\x) 

te  -pÁicce  tiío|\  bjTAtJA  mo  LtJi-oe, 
ntJAi|\  ctn-mmg  mé  Aiji  mo  5|\Á'5 

'O'f'Ág  mé  Ai|\  mAÍA  An  cftéibe  |vtíAi& 
501  tim  mo  fÁic 

'5^r  T  F^^Ac  cio|vmtíigeAf  mo  jivtJAix). 

Aíí  Liorjx)tib  A  5iiit)im  féiti 

ní  f^euTOAim  •OA'OAiÓ  Óé  óL, 
If  meAf  A  mA|\  cÁim 

ni  feu-OAim  co'dLa'd  50  ^iL,* 
tHAlLACu  tnic  "Oó  'oo'n  ué  pn 

'OO  bAir>  'oíom  mo  gtvÁt), 
Agtif  D'-pÁgbtiig  tiom  féiti  mé 

^Ac  Aon  oi"5ce  •pA'OA  fÁ  c|\ÁÓt 

*  **  Ars  cot>lAt)  A  fÁ§Ait,"  Y^^i  ^"513. 

i  *^pÁb|\óti,"  Y^n  tns. 
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THE  BROW  OF  THE  RED  MOUKTAIN. 

I  am  sitting  up 

Since  the  moon  rose  last  night, 
And  putting  down  a  fire, 

And  ever  kindling  it  diligently; 
The  people  at  the  house 

Are  lying  down,  and  I  by  myself. 
The  cocks  are  crowing, 

And  the  land  is  asleep  but  me. 

That  I  may  never  leave  the  world 

Till  I  loose  from  me  the  ill-luck, 
Till  I  have  cows  and  sheep 

And  my  one  desire  of  a  boy. 
I  would  not  think  the  night  long 

That  I  would  be  stretched  by  his  smooth  white  breast 
And  sure  I  would  allow  the  race  of  Eve 

After  that  to  say  their  choice  thing  {of  me\ 

Love  corers  up  hate 

In  every  place  in  which  there  is  beauty  in  a  womati 
On  a  couch  narrow,  high, 

For  a  quarter-of-a-year  great  and  long  (teas  /)  lying, 
When  I  remembered  my  love 

That  I  left  on  the  Brow  of  the  Bed  Mountain, 
I  weep  my  enough 

And  it  is  scarcely  (?)  my  countenance  dries. 

The  grief  {or  black  (He,  a  play  on  words)  I  myself  make 

I  cannot  drink  any  of  it ; 
It  is  worse  as  I  am 

I  cannot  get  the  sleep; 
The  curse  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  that  one 

Who  took  from  me  vaj  love 
And  left  me  by  myself 

Each  single  long  night  in  misery* 


*S  A  btiAcAiiUn  615 

11Í  A-obAiv  Ai|v  bic  iriAgAit)  'otiic  me, 
Hí^  AgA-o  le  ^Á6 

Acu  AiriÁin  50  bfuiL  me  ^ati  fptAé, 
tíf  uufA  mo  Ji^Áx) 

A^tsf  mo  c]\Át)  mÁ'f  mifoe  bom  é, 
*S  mÁ  CÁ  me  ^Ati  bóÍACC 

If  Leój\  -ÓAm  lATóe*  Liom  -péiti. 
UÁ  Ati  c-Ab|iÁrí  fo  An-T)ob|vónAc,  mA]A  An  ctn-o  if  mó  -oe  wa  Ti- 
AbixÁr.Aib  5|\Á6  rÁ  'oetiticA  te  mnÁib,  A^tif  cÁ  Ati  -ponti  tiíof  ■oobjtó- 
tiAige 'nÁ  HA  focAii  -péin.  CÁ -pé  An-co-prnwiL  te  li-Ab-pÁn  a^  ah 
bfonn  cetcDiiA  "oo  ftiAi|i  me  1  tÁimf5|\ibiiir»  mtiimrjig  Le  'OómtiAtL 
íTlAC  ConfAi'oíii.  If 'oóig  50  b]niAi]\  fei-peAti  An  •oÁn  o  feAH-'otnne 
éigin  A5;iif  5t!]A  f^fíob  fé  fíof  é.  Cix)  5ti)\  1  -p^iMbimi  mwimnig  "oo 
fviAi|\  mé  é,  ní  1  ^-cúige  tTltimAii  AmÁin  acá  fé  ie  fÁ^AiL,  mA|\ 
ctiALAf  ct!it3  -oé  1  g-CotinAccAib,  mé  f ém.  If  "oe  ha  h-AbpAtiAib  pn 
é  ACÁ  coiucionn  "oo'ii  "oA  cúi^e.  If  caiLíh  acá  Atin  fo  A|víf  a^ 
•oetsnAm  b]\óir!  t)í  féin  fÁ  nAc  'ocig  téice  a  ixogA-SfvAf)  féiri  beiú  aici 
UÁ  fé  Ars-cofmúiL  teif  Ati  Ab|\Ár>  Aifv  a  ng'lAO'ÓAn'n  oDAtAig  CAifbeÁii 
111  néiLL,  Acc  cÁ  betijAf  Aix)  Ann  fo  nAC  bpuit  Aige-feAn,  A^tif  a|\  aíi 

AtbAlA  pn  C]\eTOim  gtl^  flú  a  CAbAl^AC  Atin  fo.t 

An  rtiifise  a's  Ati  bnon  so. 

UÁ  An  ctJif  f e  A'f  Ati  b^ón  fo 

A^  5;AbAil  50  mófv  mó^  cimciobL  mo  c^oi-oe, 
A'f  LÁn  mo  "DA  bjAO^A  "óé 

'S  nA  "oeof  A  A^  pbeAt)  iiom  p'of. 
'S  é  if  f  A-OA  tiom  tiAim  An  "OomnAc 

A  mile  f í:ói]\ín  no  50  n^AbAnn  cti  An  cfbge 
Agtif  m'  Annf  ACC  fÁ  f)ó  cti, 

SlÁn  beó  LeAU  no  50  bpiifit)  me  Afxif. 

A  cumAinn  A'f  a  Annf  acc 

1  'ocwif  An  CfAirif  Alt)  An  ngittAiffeÁ  liom  féin, 
Am  AC  f  AOi  nA  gle  Anne  Alb 

TYlA|v  A  mbei-ómíf  a^  "Otit  f Aoi  "oo'n  5|\éin. 
"bA,  CAOijMJe,  nA  ^éAnA 

Hi  iA|Vff  Ainn  leAC  lAt)  mA|\  fPjAé, 
Aéc  mo  iÁm  f  act  t>o  com  geAl 

AY  ceA'D  cótri|\Át)  no  50  mbtiAiifCAX)  An  •oó-'oeti^. 

*=:ttii'6e 
t  peuc  U  82  ^e  **  fiÍTÓeACC  nA  cwige  tnún'.An,"  n.  ctiit). 


And  oh,  young  bohaleen^ 

I  am  no  material  for  mockery  for  you, 
You  have  nothing  to  say 

Except  only  that  I  am  without  a  fortune. 
You  are  not  my  love, 

And  my  destruction  if  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
And  if  I  am  without  cattle 

It  is  Plough  for  me  (i.e.,  I  am  able)  to  lie  alone. 

This  song  is  very  sorrowful,  like  most  of  the  love  songs  that  are 
composed  by  women,  and  the  air  is  more  mournful  than  the  words 
themselves.  It  is  very  like  a  song  to  the  same  air  which  I  got  in  a 
Munster  manuscript  of  mine  by  Donal  Mac  Consaidin.  He  probably 
got  the  poem  from  some  old  person  and  wrote  it  down.  Although  I 
found  it  in  a  Munster  manuscript,  it  is  not  in  Munster  alone  it  is,  for 
I  heard  some  of  it  myself  in  Connacht.  It  is  one  of  those  songs  that 
are  common  to  the  two  provinces.  It  is  again  a  girl  who  is  here 
making  lament  for  herself  because  she  cannot  have  her  choice  love 
It  is  very  like  the  song  that  O'Daly  calls  ''  Castle  O'Neill,"  but  there 
are  verses  here  which  he  has  not  got,  and  for  this  reason  I  think  it 
worth  giving  them  here. 

THIS  WEARINESS  AND  GRIEF. 

This  weariness  and  grief 

Are  going  greatly,  greatly,  round  my  heart. 
And  the  fuU  of  my  two  shoes  of  it, 

And  the  tears  droppine:  down  with  me. 
It  is  what  I  think  the  Sunday  long  from  me, 

Oh,  thousand  treasures  tiU  you  pass  the  way. 
And  my  darling  twice  ovot  you  are, 

Givmg  farewell  to  you,  until  I  return  again. 

Oh,  affection,  and  oh,  darling. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  would  you  move  with 
me  yourself 
Out  under  {i,e.,  among)  the  valleys. 

Where  we  might  be  at  the  going-under  of  the  eun  (?) 
Cows,  sheep,  or  calves 

I  would  not  ask  them  for  fortune  with  thee, 
But  my  hand  beneath  your  white  form, 

And  leave  to  converse  until  twelve  would  strike. 
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CeUT)  ftÁti  'oo'm  oi&ce  «.^éifi 

'S  é  tno  teuti  «ac  aviocc  "00  bf  ai|\  DCWf 
btiACAitUrj  fpéi|veAiTitiiL 

xyo  b^éu^f AT)  itié  feAt  aij\  a  gtúm. 
■O'irmeóf Ainu  -peiti  f^etiL  •otiic, 

"OÁ  mb^f-eibijA  50  iToetinfA  o|\ni  |\wii, 
50  bfuit  mo  él^Át)  -oo  m'c|\éi5ir» 

A  "OiA  giépt  Y  ^  tYltii|\e  11AC  c|\i3A5  ! 

C15  ie  ^eA|\  beic  T>ob]\ótiAc  coif»  iyiaic  te  mnAoi.  A5  fo  AbpÁn 
beA^  fimptTóe  t>o  f uai|\  rné  o  feAti  feA|\  'oa|\  b'AHirn  O  IpAÍAiriAin 
Af  bAite-AH-cobAi^. 

IS  i:at)a  me  a^  imceAcc. 

If  fA-OA  me  Ag  imceAcc 

Ai|\  ctiAif\if5  mnÁ  ui§e, 
A  ctiAliiif5  HI  bpiAj^Af 
1  mbAite  no  i  •octii, 
H6  50  bpACAit)  me  mo  mái|\n{ii 

Ai|\  cAoib  Cnttic  tiA  Si-oe, 

A  Sl^tlAg  HA  C|\l  t>tlAl.AC 

"O'Á  fgUAbAt)  te  ^AOIC. 

If  C|\t»A§  5 ATI  me  IDÓfCA 

Le  fcófv  geAÍ  mo  civoi-be, 
CAob  CAÍt  •oe'n  AbAinn  mói|\ 

HÁ  A5  AH  scLoi'óe  ceófXAH  te  ha  caoi% 

CtltHlÓT)A|\*  bAH  Ó5 

If  lAX)  A  úó^f  At)  mo  c^oi6e, 
'S  beit)iHH  biiAÓAiH  eiLef  "oi  b'  óige 
"OA  mbeit)iHH  pófCA  Ag  mo  miAin 

50  bfÁf AT6  'OÁ  fpACÁH 

Af  mo  cLlACÁH  AHtJAf 

'^  50  H-éif  151m  AHAllX^Oe 

AmeAf5  éiHÍH  ah  cuaih, 
50  H-oeuHUAiA  cóm^A  ctÁi|\  •ÓAm 

*S  50  x)céi&  HA  CAi|VHp6eiHHCi  50  'oiwc, 
Hi  f5Af\f  A1&  "DO  §tvÁÓ  50  bf  ÁÚ  "liom 

^o  mbéi6  me  f  Áicce  *yj^Yi  tiAig. 

*=:CÓm  tu  At)Af . 

t  X)i  b*ói5e=HÍof  óige.     jToifm  Óohhaccac=hí  b'óijfe. 
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A  hundred  farewefils  to  last  night ; 

It  is  my  grief  that  it  was  not  to-night  that  was  first. 
A  sprightly  bohalcen 

That  would  coax  me  awhile  on  his  knee, 
I  would  tell  you  a  tale  myself 

If  it  were  possible  you  could  keep  a  secret  for  me, 
That  my  love  is  forsaking  me, 

Oh  !  bright  God,  and  oh,  Mary,  is  it  not  the  pity  ! 

A  man  can  be  sorrowful  afi  well  as  a  woman.     Here  is  a   little 
simple  song  I  got  from  an  old  man  named  O'Falion  in  Balliutubber. 

LONQ  AM  I  GOING. 

Long  am  I  a-going 

Inquiring  for  a  ban-a-fyee  (Hausfrau) 
Information  of  her  I  did  not  get 

In  town  or  in  country. 
Till  I  saw  my  darling 

On  uhe  side  of  the  Fairy's  Hill, 
Her  hair  of  the  three  tresses 

A-sweeping  with  wind. 

^is  a  pity  without  me  to  be  (i.e.  that  I  am  not)  married. 

With  the  bright  treasure  of  my  heart, 
On  the  brink  by  the  great  river 

Or  at  the  nearer  ditch  by  its  side. 
Company  of  young  women. 

It  is  they  who  would  raise  my  heart, 
And  I  would  be  a  year  younger 
If  I  were  married  to  my  desire. 

Until  two  wings  grow 

Out  of  my  two  breasts. 
And  tiU  I  rise  up  on  high 

Amongst  the  birds  of  the  bay, 
Till  a  coffin  of  boards  is  made  for  me 

And  tiU  the  nails  go  closely  into  it, 
Your  love  will  never  part  me 

Until  I  shall  be  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  the  tomb. 
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CónmwígeAtin  A'f  bionti  mo  JixÁt)  bÁn, 
Ai|\  f  A-o  fno  ixetiLc-eótAif 

'S  é  If  x)ói§  tiom  riAC  mbiotiri*  -pé  be  j^AgAiU 
but)  ifiibbf  e  biom  A  póigín 

'HÁ  AM  beói|v  Y'^^  'A'*^  fiuc^vA  bÁn 
'S  trítiiiA  b]:Ág'  mé  cti  be  póf a'6 

'S  é  if  "oóig  biom  HAé  mbéit)  mo  cjAOi'De  fbÁn. 

ACÁ  AM  5Ál)\X)ít1  feó  'tltlA  fÁf  AC, 

A  gjAAX)  JeAb,  MO  AM  Miifoe  beAC  é  ? 

|:aoi  ma  co|\Ai'6ibt  bjAeÁg'  bÁMA 

CÁ  Ag  fÁf  M1A|\  •ÓUlbbeAbAIA  MA  g-CyVAeb. 

nío|\  biMMe  bioMi  5bó|v  céipp  j 

A5  ^AbAlb  AM  Cf|\Ál'0  feo  MÁ  gUC  blMM  MA  M-eUtt^ 
*S  Stl)\  eilbuig  M10  SIVÁt)  UAIMI 

Cub  -pÁiMMeAc  50  CAifbeÁM  "Ui  tléibU 

If  A  wY^eie  1  tMbetit  beA|\MAn 

T)o  iTAgbAt)  me  Ai|v  mAi-oiti  "Oé  LuAin, 

5am  aom  T)tiiMfc  beó  i  M-oAib  biom 

Ace  mo  5|\ÁT)  bÁM  aY  é  imcigcej  a  bpAt)  UAim 

111  bpiib  gibe  MÁ  b|\eÁ§Acc 

nA  ÁlbbeACC  "d'a  |\Alb  AMM  fAtI  ^ÍOgACC 

riAc  bftiib  AMM  mo  5t\Át)  bÁM 

aY  5ti|\  f Á5  f é  pit)  ofMA  AMti  mo  ébiAb. 

HÁ^  fÁ^Alt)  me  AM  f AOgAb  fO 

no  50  beig-pT)  me  •oiom  am  mi -At), 
50  mbéit)  bAC  A^Am  A^tif  cAoifvige 

Aguf  m'AMMf  Acc  Aii%  beAbAit)  50  f  Aim, 
Uixoj^jAt)  MA  b-AoiMe 

riA  bÁ  fAOi|\e  Ml  b|\if|riMM  50  bfvÁc, 
'S  MÍo]\  biTA-OA  biom  AM  oi-oce 

"Oo  bei-biMM  fíMce  be  x>'  b^xobbAc  geAb  bÁM. 

♦  "tlA  bi-oeAMM  fé,"  fAM  ms. 
*t^AOi  f  MA  cofv^Ai&e,"  Yam  ms.— mia|\  At)ei|Mt)  ma  mtnifiMii 
:j:"tniée,"  YAnms. 


On  the  halls  of  this  great  house 

Resides  and  does  be  my  white  love, 
Altogether  (?)  {he  is)  my  knowledge- star  ; 

What  I  am  sure  of  is  that  he  is  not  to  be  got ; 
I  would  think  his  kiss  sweeter 

ThB2i  the  b'yore  {kind  of  beer)  and  the  sugar  white  ; 
And,  unless  I  get  you  to  marry, 

What  I  think  certain  is  that  my  heart  will  not  be  whole 

This  garden  is  a  wilderness, 

Oh  !  white  love  ;  or,  are  you  sorry  for  it  ? — 
Uodei  the  fine  white  fruits 

That  are  grow  ins:  like  ^he  foliage  of  the  branches. 
I  would  not  think  the  voice  of  a  thrush  more  sweet 

Going  this  street,  or  the  melodious  voice  of  the  birds  ; 
And  sure  my  love  has  eloped  from  me, 

The  ringletted  cool,  to  the  castle  of  O'Neill. 

Like  a  (discarded)  bush  in  the  mouth  of  a  gap 

I  was  left  on  Monday  morning, 
Withoufc  one  person  alive  near  me, 

But  my  white  love — and  he  gone  far  from  me. 
There  is  no  brightness  nor  fineness. 

Nor  loveliness  of  all  that  were  in  the  kingdom 
That  ia  not  in  my  white  love  ; 

And  sure  that  left  a  sigh  in  my  breast. 

That  I  may  never  leave  this  world 

Till  I  let  from  me  the  ill-luck  ; 
That  I  may  have  cows  and  sheep, 

And  my  affection  on  a  couch  pleasantly  ; 
Fasting  on  Friday 

Or  holiday  I  never  would  break  ; 
And  I  would  not  think  the  night  long 

That  I  would  be  near  by  your  white  bright  heart 
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CÁ  iwibín  -oeAf  cúbA|véA  A^Atu 

Aifv  cúL  AH  criocÁin, 
ie  mo  cúLfionii  r>o  bixeta^At) 

A'f  mo  cent)  rníie  5]\Át). 
mA|\  pti  A  bióeAf  mo  c^oi6e-fe 

"OewnAiri  ]DÍof Ai6  Anti  wo  LÁj^, 
1T1a|v  bei&eAÓ  cyvAiin  i  t,Á|\  fiéibe 

'S  é  5Atl  f|\éAtTlAlb  HÁ  C|\OT6e  flÁll. 

tYlA|\  beióeAÓ*  5|\iAti  of  cionti  'otiibeACÁiii 

bíotm  m'inncinn,  f  aiaaoji! 
5Ati  ccoLAf)  ^An  fUATmn@Af 

te  ciniieAO  A^tif  bLiA&Aiti, 
If  mA|\  -pn  A  bí6eAf  mo  ci^oiOe-fe 

"OetinAiri  píofAit)  Ann  mo  tÁ|\, 
tnA)\  nAc  'oci^eAiin  cu  "oo  m'  ia|\|\ai6 

SeAÍ  Aon  oi'óce  AiiiÁití. 

A^  fo  niA|v  cAomeAf  beAn  AiroiAig  a  gyvA-o-f a  50  po|\-fimpti'6« 
Agtif  50  li-An-bimi.  "PtiAiiv  me  ati  piofA  fo  ó  feAn  tritiAOi  'oai* 
b  Aitifn  bpigiT)  m  Cof|\tiAi'6t  bi  ^ntiA  cónirmix)ei  mboúÁn  1  iÁ]\  po-p- 
c^Aig  1  g-corí'OAé  Hof comÁin  Agtif  t  beAg-tiAc  ceti-o  btiA-OAin  t)'AOif. 

mo  biion  Ain  Ati  btrAmtise. 

mo  b|\ón  Ai^  AH  b|rAii\|\5e 

If  é  CÁ  nió|\, 
If  é  ^AbAiL  itnjxí  me 

'S  mo  míLe  fcóiA. 

■O'fÁgAÓ  'f^"  mbAiLe  mé 

■OetjriAm  b]\óiii, 
5Ati  Aon  rfuiL  ca|v  fÁiLe  Liom 

Coi-óce  HA  50  -oeo. 

*  tAbAiiAceA|\  An  focALfo  mA]^  "beic/'  1  ti-Aoai  poilA  AmÁin,  1  5- 

CoríMACCAlb. 

t  **  bi-ot)!  C|\timmey,"  1  m  be«|\LA,  CÁ  p'  mA^vb  Anoif  Agtif  a  ctiitJ 
Ab|\Án  Léice. 

í  tAbAi|\ceAí\  "  i-oii^  "  mA|\  *'  eAbA^A  "  1  5-CotiAccAib  Agtif  1  «- 
AÍbAinn. 


I  have  a  nice  fragrant  little  corner  (I) 

At  the  back  of  the  hillock, 
To  entice  my  fair  one 

And  my  hundred  thousand  loves. 
Even  so  does  my  heart  be, 

Making  bits  (of  itself)  in  my  middle, 
As  it  were  a  tree  in  Uie  midst  of  a  mountain 

And  it  without  roots  or  heart  sound. 

As  it  were  a  sun  over  an  abyss 

My  mind,  alas,  does  be 
Without  sleep,  without  reat, 

For  more  than  a  year. 
Even  so  my  heart  doea  be, 

Making  pieces  (of  itself)  in  my  middle, 
Since  thou  comest  not  bo  seek  me 

For  a  while  of  only  one  night. 

This  is  how  a  woman  keenes  after  her  love,  exceedingly  «imply, 
and  melodiously.  I  got  this  piece  from  an  old  woman  named  Biddy 
Cussrooee  (or  Crummey  in  English),  who  was  living  in  a  hut  in  the 
midst  of  a  bog  in  the  County  Koscommou. 

*  MY  GRIEF  ON  THE  SEA. 
My  grief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll ! 
For  they  heave  between  me 

And  the  love  of  my  soul  1 

Abandoned,  forsaken, 

To  grief  and  to  care. 
Will  the  sea  ever  waken 

Relief  from  despair  ? 


*  Literally.  My  grief  on  the  sea.  It  is  it  that  is  big.  It  is  it  that  is  going 
between  me  And  my  thousand  treasures.  I  was  left  at  home  Making  grief,  With- 
out any  hope  of  (going)  over  sea  with  me,  For  ever  or  aye.  My  grief  that  I  am 
not,  And  my  white  moorneen,  In  the  province  of  Leinster  Or  County  of  Clare. 
My  sorrow  I  am  not,  And  my  thousand  loves  On  board  of  a  ship  Voyaging  to 
America-  A  bed  of  rushes  Was  under  me  last  night  And  I  threw  it  out  With  the 
heat  of  the  day.  My  love  came  To  my  side,  Shoulder  to  shoulder  And  mouth  on 
mouth. 


Wo  tétiti  tiAc  bjrtiiL  wife 
'5tjf  mo  iiiúi|\ntn  bÁti 

tlo  1  g-COnXDAe  AH  ClliÁl|W 

tílo  b^ón  HAC  b)?tiiL  mif e 

*5tif  mo  ifiíle  5]\ÁT) 
Ai]A  bo|\'D  ioin^e 

U|\iaII  50  'mef\icÁ. 

tejibtiió  ttiAC|\A 

Oí  fúm  AjxeijA, 
AgtJf  CA1C  mé  AtHAé  é 

ie  ceAf  Ati  ÍAé. 

CÁ11115  tno  5|\Át)-|»A 
l>e  mo  ÚAéb 

^tlAÍA  A1|\  gtJAÍAln 

Agtif  beul  Af|\  beuU 

'betij\]:Ai'5  mé  Ann  f  o  Ab|\Án  5|\Á'6  eibe,  ah  c-Ab|vÁti  am-cLiúcac  Ait?fn 
neAirmib  ftn,  An  tDiAoijneÁn  "Ooríri,  mA|v  píA|\Af  é  -oA  bliA-OAiTi  -oetis 
ó  foin  o  feAn-feA^A,  6Áiueti]\  Sguixivló^,.  1  gcon-OAe  tlofcomÁin 
"peAii  'oo  -pUAiiv  bÁf  o  foin.  bei|\itii  Ann  yo  é,  mA]A  uÁ  fé  ixu-o-beAj 
ewgfAtTitiib  ó'n  ^£-c6^p  x>o  cug  miff  bjAÚc  A^tjf  ó'n  5-cóip  'oo  cti^  O 
Ti  A|\5At>Áin  nÁ  O  "OALAig  -oumn  ;  Ajuf  mÁ  ei-pigeAnn  |*5oLÁi|ve  fUAf 
A|viAtfi  le  cti|V  1  5-cLóp|iíom-Ab|\Án  nA  íi-ei)AeAnn  (A^tjf  if  'oíob--pAii 
An  T)|\oi5neÁn  "Oonn)  1  g-ctiniA  ceA]AU  be  -pcui-oeAivACU  cú)\AniAig 
0|\|VA,  nl  ftibÁi|V*  'OO  An  oii^eA-o  cóip  eti^f Atiitiib  'oo  beic  Aije  A^tff 
i-p  pei-oi-p  Leif  f  ÁgAiL.  ní'L  An  cóip  f  eó  -pó  copnúib  be  Aon  ceAnn 
eibe  Ai|v  A  bf  uib  pof  A^Am-f  A,  Agtif  cÁ  -oicpix  m6]\  i'oi|\  í  Agtif  Ati 
c-Abi\Áti  1  ieAbA^x  An  b-AfA^ATiAnAig. 

Ail  •otioi^neAri  "oonn. 

SAOiteAnn  cetiT)  ipeA\K  ^ti^v  Leo  ^ém  me  ntiAif\  óÍAim  lionti, 

'S  ceioeAnn  t)Á  -ocixiAn  -piof  -oiom  ntiAi]\  fmAOimgim  ai|v  t)0  c6m\^Ái) 

biom. 
"Oo  ctam  i-p  tnine  'nA  An  ffo-oA  ai|^  SbiAb  Hi  "pboinn, 
S  gobpiib  mo  givA-o-fA  mA^  bbÁú  An  Áijvne  á1]a  An  "o-poigneAn  "001111. 

*  "Oeiiv  fiAt)  1  5  ConiiACCAib  **ni  inófx  'oo,''  1.  if  éipn  "oó. 
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My  grief,  and  my  trouble  f 

Would  he  and  I  were 
In  the  province  of  Leinster , 

Or  county  of  Clare. 

Were  I  and  my  darling — 

Oh,  heart -bitter  wound  !— 
On  board  of  the  ship 

For  America  bound. 

On  a  green  bed  of  rushes 

All  last  night  I  lay, 
And  I  flung  it  abroad 

With  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  my  love  came  behind  me— 

He  came  from  the  South  ; 
His  breast  to  my  bosom. 

His  mouth  to  my  mouth. 

I  shall  here  give  another  love  song,  that  very  renowned  and  famoua 
one,  **The  Drinaun  Dunn"  (Brown  Blackthorn),  as  I  got  it  twelve 
years  ago  from  an  old  man,  one  Walter  Sherlock,  in  the  County 
Roscommon,  a  man  who  is  since  dead.  I  give  it  here  as  ifc  is  slightly 
iifferent  from  the  copies  which  Miss  Brooke,  Hardiman,  and 
O'Daly  give,  and  if  any  scholar  ever  rises  up  to  print  the  prime  songs 
of  Erin — and  "  The  Drinaun  Dunn"  is  one  of  them — in  right  form, 
and  making  a  careful  study  of  them,  he  would  want  to  have  as  many 
different  versions  as  he  can  get.  This  copy  is  not  very  like  any 
other  one  that  I  know,  and  there  is  great  difference  between  it  and 
the  song  as  given  in  Hardiman's  Book. 

THE  DRINAUN  DUNN  (BROWN  BLACKTHORN). 

A  hundred  men  think  that  I  am  their  own,  when  I  drink  ale  (with 

them), 
But  two-thirds  of  them  go  down  (i.e.  retire)  from  me,  when  I  think 

of  your  conversation  with  me  ; 
Your  form  smoother  than  the  silk  that  is  on  the  mountain  of  O'Flynn, 
And    sure  my  lave  is  like  the  blossom  of  the   sloe  on  the  brown 

blackthorn. 


If  Ann  fiT»  ACÁ  mo  cA|\|\Ain5c  50  Luac  'guf  50  tuALL, 

'S  lOIWDA  ATIAC  filtlC  ^AÍAC  Agtif  bÓlC|VÍn  CAHl. 

5AbAiL  i'oi|\  tné  'f  Ati  bAiLe  bftiiL  wo  fcói|\íii  Aim. 


UÁ  |%ibfn  Ó  mo  éetit)-f eA|\c  ahh  mo  f>ócA  fíof, 

A^tif  p|\  ei|\eAnti  m  teigeAfpA-OAOif  mo  b|\óii,  f  A|^AO]\ ! 

UÁ  me  -jxeit)  LeAC  50  ti'oetiiiCA|\  ■oAm  cóm]\A  caoL 

's  50  bf ÁfpAió  Ati  f ew|\  'titi  A  -oiAig  pii  ci^i-o  mo  LÁ|\  Atitof, 


'S  A  Pai'DI'o  *vr?  mifoe  leAC  me  beic  cinn 

no  A  pAi-oii)  Ati  mifoe  LeAC  me 'otti  'f^  '5  citL? 

A  pAixnt)  AH  cult  ceAn^Aiice  Y  é  00  bent  aca  bmn, 

'S  50  -oceiOim  Yah 'ocAÍAm  belt)  mo  geAti  o|\c  f  aoi  -oo  cóm^Á6  botn. 


If  feAi\  5  Ati  eel  Li  A  i^ACfAb  A*  o|\éim  Leif  ah  5;ctoi6e  beit»  Á|\x) 
'S  cioi'oe  ifioLt  ie  ha  CAOib  ai|\  a  leA^f  at)  fé  a  tÁiri. 
C16  5U|\  A^vo  é  AH  c|VAHH  cAO|\CAiriii  biotiti  fé  f eA|\b  Af  a  bÁ|\^ 
'S  fÁfAtiti  fméA|\CA  '^tif  ftig-cfAebA  ai|\  Ati  5-c|\AtiTi  If  ifie  biÁc. 


*S  A  iritJitve  •DÍLif  c^éAb  -oetitif  Af  me  mÁ  imcigeAtin  cu  «Aim, 
ni't  eólAf  cum  -oo  cige  AgAm,  cum  -D'A^Aiixt)  nÁ  -oo  o^miac, 
CómAi|\ie  •óíLeAf -GO  ctig  mo  mtiiritiui|\  OAm  gAn  etiLó§  ieAC, 
'S  50  |\Aib  ceiat)  co|\  atih  "oo  c)\oi'5e-fci5  'gtif  tiA  milce  cieAf. 

If  fto|\-CAOiti  mitif  Ati  •oÁH  f  o,  A^tjf  rii't  Á1C  Aif\  bic  -oe  'ti  ci|\  tiAÓ 
bfuil  fé  ie  fÁgAiL  fóf,  A^tif  CÁ  fé  com  coicciohh  1  m  beu^xlA  A'f 
ACÁ  fe  1  ri^Aet)eiL5,  acu  tn  bf ÁgmAOTo  1    ^-cómritiióe  ha  béAf f ait) 

Cetlt)HA  AHH.    bi  fCAH-beAH  AHH  X>0  gAbAt)  'OAm  é  A  bf  AT)  Ó  fOlH,  A^tlf 
niO|\  CÁ1H15    ft  AflAtH  "OO'h  CeÁCAIHAIH  pH 

"Clt)  5U|\  Á]\"0  é  AH  CyVAHH     CAO|\CA1HH,"    HAC    flLcAt)    HA  X>eo\\i  Af 

A  fúii.     A^  fo  Ab|\ÁH  bcAg  fimpii-oe  eiLe  -oo  ftiAi|\  me  ó  feAH  pio- 
bAiyve  -OAiA  b'  Ainm   5fÍH  i  ^-coh-oao  tlof-comÁiH. 


^«•0,"  1  gCOHHACCAlbo 
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And  farewell  henceforth  to  yon  town,  westward  amongst  the  tree  s 

It  is  there  that  my  drawing  is,  early  and  late ; 

Many  is  the  wet  dirty  morass  and  crooked  road 

Going  between  me  and  the  town  in  which  my  treasureen  is. 

There  is  a  ribbon  from  my  first  love  in  my  pocket  below, 
And  the  men  of  Erin,  they  could  not  cure  my  grief,  alas  ! 
I  am  done  with  you,  until  a  narrow  coffin  be  made  for  me, 
And  till  the  grass  shall  grow,  after  that,  up  through  my  middle. 

And,  Oh,  Paddy,  do  you  think  the  worse  of  it  (are  you  sorry),  me  to 

be  ill  ? 
Or,  Oh,  Paddy,  do  you  think  the  worse  of  it,  me  to  go  into  the 

churchyard  ? 
Oh,  Paddy  of  the  bound  back  hair,  it  is  your  mouth  is  sweet, 
And   until  I  go  into  the  ground  my  affection  will  be  on  you  for  your 

conversation  with  me. 

He  is  a  man  without  sense   would  go  contend  with  a  ditch  that 

would  be  high. 
And   a  low  ditch  by  his  side  on  which  he  might  lay  his  hand  (to 

vault  across)  ; 
Although  it  is  high,  the  rowan-berry  tree,  it  bees*  bitter  out  of  the 

top, 
While  blackberries  and  raspberries  grow  on  the  tree  that  is  lowest  of 

blossom. 

And,  Oh,  dear  Mary  (Virgin),  what  shall  I  if  you  go  from  me  ? 

I  have  no  knowledge  (of  how  to  go)  to  your  house,  your  haggard,  or 

your  stacks  ; 
A  faithful  counsel  my  people  gave  me  not  to  elope  with  you. 
For  that  there  were  a  hundred  twists  in  your  heart,  and  the  thousands 

of  tricks. 
This  poem  is  truly  gentle  and  sweet,  and  there  is  no  spot  in  the 
country  where  it  is  not  to  be  still  found,  and  it  is  as  common  in 
English  as  it  is  in  Irish,  but  we  do  not  always  find  in  it  the  same 
verses.  There  was  an  old  woman  in  it,  long  ago,  who  used  to  sing  it 
to  me,  and  she  never  came  to  this  verse — 

Although  the  rowan-berry  tree  is  high,  etc., 
that  she  used  not  to  shed  tears  from  her  eye.     Here  is  another  little 
simple  song  that  I  got  from  an  old  piper,  named  Green,  in  the  county 
Rascommon. 

*  Usual  Anglo-Irisb  f-o»  "  it  jaJways  Is,"  or  "  it  does  be.*' 
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IS  cnttAs  5An  mise  i  sacsaha. 

If  u]\tJA5  5A11  mife  1  SACf AtiA 

1  bi:t\Aitic  tiÁ  Y^'  SpÁm 
nik  CAlt  AnnftiA  fiAfv-1nx)eACAib 

triA^  A  5-cóiTintíij;eAnn  mo  §1\Á*6  bÁn. 
Agtif  mÁn\e  An  cúiL  'ouAiAig 

'tltiA  ftiit>e  iT)i|v  mo  '6Á  LÁim, 
A'f  50  mbei-oinn-f  e  '5Á  b]\eti5A'5 

50  h-éiivije  AH  LA*  bÁiti. 

tltiAitv  LtiTóim  Ai^  mo  LeAbAit) 

nt'L  f ócAmtJiL  Le  f Á5A1L, 
'S  50  bftiiL  A|\]\Ain5  Ann  mo  cAOtb  toAf 

A^tif  toic  p  mo  LÁjA. 
X)occúi|Vi'6e  nA  c|\tJinne 

'S  lAt)  uiLe  ie  -pÁgAiL, 
tlí'L  mo  teigeAf  A5  An  méAX)  fiti 

Ace  A5  inÁi)Ae  An  cúiL  bÁin. 


If  f  A-OA  me  A5  imceAcc 

Aijx  ctJA^AfS  mnÁ  ci§e, 
A  WACf  Athtiib  ni  f  ACA1&  mif e 

1  mbAiLe  no  1  t)dp« 
•OÁ  bf  eicf  eÁ-f  A  An  fctiAix)«beAn 

Al|\  CAOib  Cntiic-nA-fí6e, 
DtiAt  -d'a  5t^tiAi5  bÁin 

'3  é  '-OA  fUA-OAc  te  5A01C. 

tilt  AOti  Ab^Án  If  pmpLit)e  Ann  f  An  LeAbA^  f o  'nA  An  ceAnn  f o. 
tlfi  fé  coftfiúiL  le  h-obAi|\  fi^x  -oo  cieAccAf)  •oÁncA  T)0'6etinAni,  Agiif 
If  coftiiúi'le  Le  íi-Ab|AÁn  beti^LA  é  'nÁ  Le  li-Abi\Án  jAeteii^,  6i|\  ni*L 
An  com -fw Aim  ceA-onA  i  n-oó  no  1  'oc|\i  f ocAÍAib  Annf  jac  Line, 
WA^  ACÁ  AnnfnA  feAn-Ab|\ÁnAib  eiW ;  ni'L  com-ftiAim  Ann  f  An 
Abf  An  fo  Acc  Am  Am  i  n-oeifve  An  -OAf  a  line  Agtif  An  ceACt\AmA6 
tine, — ftat)  c|\oc«igeAf  nAc  bfuiL  fé  An  cfeAn,  Aguf  nAÓ  obAit\ 
bÁi)\t>  ACC  obAi^  'otiine-ci|\e  éigm  é. 

♦  «tA"=«lAé,"Annfo. 
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I  WISH  I  WERE  IN  ENGLAND, 

Pity  I  am  not  («.e.,  I  wish  I  were)  in  England, 

In  France,  or  in  Spain, 
Or  over  in  the  West  Indies, 

Where  my  white  love  lives, 
And  Mary  of  the  tressy  cool 

Sitting  between  my  two  hands. 
And  sure  I  would  be  coaxing  her, 

Until  the  rise  of  the  white  day. 

When  I  lie  upon  my  bed, 

There  is  no  relief  to  be  got, 
And  sure  there  is  a  stitch  in  my  right  side, 

And  she  has  wounded  my  middle. 
The  doctors  of  the  universe. 

And  they  all  to  be  got — 
My  curing  is  not  with  all  that  number, 

But  with  Mary  of  the  fair  cool. 


It  is  long  I  am  going 

In  search  of  a  woman-of-the-house, 
And  image  of  her  I  never  saw 

In  town  or  in  country. 
If  you  were  to  see  the  lovely  lady 

On  the  side  of  the  Fairy's  Hill, 
A  tress  of  her  fair  hair. 

And  it  being  violently-forced  with  the  wind. 

There  is  no  song  in  this  book  more  simple  than  this.  It  is  not  like 
the  work  of  a  man  who  used  to  practise  making  poems,  and  it  is 
more  like  an  English  song  than  an  Irish  one,  for  there  is  not  the 
same  co-sound  (vowel  rhyme)  in  two  or  three  words  in  each  line  as 
there  is  in  the  other  old  songs ;  there  is  no  vowel  rhyme  in  this  song 
except  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  a  thing  which 
proves  that  it  cannot  be  very  old,  and,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a 
bard,  but  of  some  peasant» 
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beAti  éipn  •oo  cti^  St^Át)  -do  cáiL1/1Ú|\  -00  jvinne  é.  1CtiAi|\  wife  6 
feA11-f•eAl^,  bÁicéA^  S5ti|\t\l65,  i  s-con-OAe  nofcomAin  é,  acc  cá  Ati 
feA|\  o  A  bjniAi^  mé  occ  mbtiA-otiA  ó  fom  é  inA|\b  Atioif.  CÁfé  au- 
Cfiirjpii6e,  A^tif  5AC  tiite  f  ocAt  t)'á  irotibAi^c  mé  i  'ouAoib  ah  AbfiAlit 
t>ei|\ioiiiiAi5  if  fíofv  é  1  -ocAoib  Ati  Ab|\Áiii  feó  WAji  ah  g-ceubtiA. 


pÁgf  Alt)  tné  Ati  bAile  f  eó 

rriA^  cÁ  fé  5^ÁnnA, 
A^tif  fVACfAi'ó  mé  mo  cóiTintiit>e 

50  CtAi'6-tíi-5eA'6|\A. 
Ati  Áic  A  b|:tii5f  eAT)  -pógA 

'Om'  fcói|víii  Agtif  cent)  f ÁiLce, 
'Om*  bo5  éAlAtnÁitiíti  (?)  bó  (?)* 

Agtif  pofpAt)  leif  Ati  cÁiilitá|\. 


A  cÁilLiúijA,  A  cÁiLliúi^ 

'S  A  CÁlLbl«11\íl1  AH  étlDAlg, 

Hí  -oeife  tiom  tnA|\  5eA|\|\Af  cti 

'riÁ  tíiA|\  cwmAf  cti  HA  b|\eti5A, 

tli  civtiime  tiotn  b|\ó  ifitntmn 
'S  í  ctncitrí  1  Loc  eijMie, 

'HÁ  5iAÁ"6  buAn  Ati  cÁiliiwi|\ 
UÁ  1  tiib|\oLÍAc  wo  iéitie. 


SliAoit  imf e  féiti 

ITlA^  -oo  bí  mé  5 All  eóÍAf 
50  iribAinpuri  Liom  do  iÁni 

tlo  pÁintie  An  pófUA, 
Ajtif  f AOit  mé  'nMA  "DiAig 

50  tiibuf)  cu  AH  t\etítc-eóLAif, 
tlo  btÁc  tlA  fU§-Cj\A0b 

Ai|\  5AC  cAoib  -oe  HA  bóic^ín'. 


*  b  'élt)irv=óm*  boj  cobAHiÁiinti  (=:cottini  615), 
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This  Í8  the  place  to  put  down  another  little  song  of  the  same  sortL 
It  was  some  woman  who  gave  love  to  a  tailor  who  made  it.  I  got  it 
from  an  old  man,  Walter  Sherlock,  in  the  County  Roscommon,  but 
the  man  from  whom  I  got  it  eight  years  ago  is  now  dead,  it  is  very 
simple,  and  every  word  I  said  about  the  last  song  is  true  of  this  one 
ftlsa 


THE  TAILOREEN  OF  THE  CLOTH. 

I  will  leave  this  village 

Because  it  is  ugly, 
And  I  go  to  live 

AtCly-O'Gara? 
The  place  where  I  will  get  kisses 

From  my  treasureen,  and  a  Céadfáilth 
From  my  soft,  young  little  dove, 

And  I  shall  marry  the  tailor. 


Oh,  tailor,  oh,  tailor, 

Oh,  tdWoreen  of  the  cloth, 
I  do  not  think  it  prettier  how  you  cut  (your  cloth) 

Than  how  you  shape  the  lies  ; 
Not  heavier  would  I  think  the  quern  of  a  mill, 

And  it  falling  into  Loch  Erne, 
Than  the  lasting  love  of  the  tailor 

That  is  in  the  breast  of  my  shirt. 


I  thought,  myself. 

As  I  was  without  knowledge, 
That  I  would  seize  your  hand  with  me 

Or  the  marriage  ring, 
And  I  thought  after  that 

That  you  were  the  star  of  knowledge 
Or  the  blossom  of  the  raspberries 

On  each  side  of  the  horun  (little  road\ 
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CÁ  ceAHH  -oe  tiA  beujAj^Aib  ye6  Le  pÁgAil  1  n-AbiAÁn  eite,  A^ALtAtri 
no  cónií\Á&  1-0111  btiACAilL  05  -oo  bí  a^  fÁ^bÁil  ha  Ti-éíiAeAnn  Agii-p 
tíinAoi  Ó15  cÁ  A^  tAbAi|vc  teif.  "Oei]!  -pé  iéici  Anti  f  Ati  5-cetJO  iaaiiii 
tiAc  bpíiL  'DAT)Aiii  Ai^e  Acc  A  flÁirice  AiriÁin,  A^tif  t)ei^  -péfin  te 
^t^eAnti  ói^  if  follAf AC  50  nib'f'eAtvtA  leif  1  o'lmceAcc  tiAit).  tli 
cj\eioeAnn  pf e  é  Ajtif  uopngeAnn  p  a^  cLAiiifÁti.     A5  f o  é. 

UA  CAibiti  05  'SA  'mbAiLe  seol 

(An  bwACAiLb). 

rÁ  CAiLín  Ann  -pAn  mbAite  -peo 

'S  if  Ainm  t)í-fe  mÁi|\e, 
"Oo  ctjg  tné  stvÁó  '^tj]-  cAictieAiri  tji 

Ua|v  CAiLímb  riA  Vi-Áice, 
ní'L  ó|\  A^Ani,  ní  'L  AipgeAO 

tlÁ  Aon  nit)  Acu  mo  fLÁince, 
'S  inÁ'"p  IA05A  LeAC  f  eA|\  f  oLaitj 

bióim  AgA-o  Aguf  pÁilce. 

(Ati  CaiUh). 

A  ó^ÁnAig  615 

A  bpiil  ófi-btii'óe  Ann  a  pócAib 
50  b)?eició  mé  tDo  "h-AttAioe 

SeAÍA,  'gtjf  00  cóifcióe, 
50  bjreició  iné  t)o  jAiix-ofn 

iÁn  oe  5 AC  cóivAÓ,* 
AgUf  TIA  cewocA  A5  f ÁJAlL  bÁif 

te  st^Áó  X)o  jbóf  CA. 

SaoiL  me  -péin 

tnA|v  bí  mé  ^An  eóLAf 
50  mbeuiA-pA  ÓAtn  00  iÁtfi 

Tio  -pÁinne  Ati  pófCA, 
Aguf  f A01L  mé  'ntiA  "óéi^  fin 

50  mbtit»  uti  An  |\euLc  eóÍAif 
tlo  btÁc  nA  |^§-c|\Aob 

Ait\  5 AC  CAOib  "oe'n  bóic^ín. 


tleccé  **co|^AÓ,"  ni  '^uóiVAt)." 


One  of  these  verses  is  to  be  found  in  another  song,  a  dialogue  or 
conversation  between  a  young  lad  who  was  leaving  Erin  and  a  young 
woman  who  is  speaking  with  him.  He  says  to  her  in  the  first 
verse  that  he  has  nothing  but  his  health,  and  he  says  that  in 
sport,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  would  prefer  her  not  to  go  away  from  him. 
She  does  not  believe  him,  and  begins  to  complain.     Here  it  is  ^— 

THERE'S  A  GIRL  IN  THIS  TOWN. 

(the  boy). 

There's  a  girl  in  this  town, 

And  her  name  it  is  Maurya, 
I  gave  her  love  and  liking 

Beyond  all  the  girls  of  the  placew 
I  have  no  gold,  I  have  no  silver, 

Nor  anything  but  my  health. 
And  if  an  empty  man  is  your  choice 

You  may  have  me  and  welcome. 

(THE  GIBL). 

0  young  youth, 

In  whose  pockets  is  the  yellow  gold. 
That  I  may  see  your  halls 

Bright,  and  your  coaches, 
That  I  may  see  your  garden 

Full  of  every  fruit, 
And  the  hundreds  dying 

For  love  of  your  marrying. 

1  thought,  myself. 

For  I  was  without  knowledge, 
That  you  would  give  me  your  hand 

Or  the  wedding-ring. 
And  I  thought  after  that 

That  you  were  the  star  of  knowledge. 
Or  the  blossom  of  the  strawberry 

On  each  side  of  the  boreen. 
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(An  btiACAiLi). 
l|f  btiACAiiLín  bocc  ttié 

Ag  pÁgbÁiL  tixjk  1i-ei|^eAtiti 
Ag  imceAcc  cum  ha  lP|\Aince 

1  n-Ai]\m  flig  SetimAif, 
"Oiot  me  mo  'óúicce 

Ai|\  cÁ]\UA  Dige  5éi|\e, 
'S  A  beAti  An  cige  nA  pÁi|vce 

UAbAi]\  flivjcAt»  mo  béiL  t)Am. 

(An  CAiLin). 
A  ógÁnAis  Ó15 

bf uib  An  r-ó|\  btn-oe  Ann  a  f)éA|\lAib 
Agtif  An  iomA|\cwi'D  bAn  05 

A5  pógAT)  T)o  béiUn, 
tlÁp  fÁ^Aix)  mife  An  f  ao^aL  fo 

UÁ  bio-oAnAC  bixeugAC 
50  n-oibpx)  me  "oo  ieAnAbÁn 

Aip  bpoLlAC  geAb  mo  béine. 

CÁ  píofA  binn  eite  Ann  a  bfÁgmAOiT)  An  |\Át)  cetit)nA,  '•  petite  An 
eóÍAif  *'  Agiíf  If  Aoibinn  An  |vát)  é.  If  Ag  cti]\  1  5-céitL  ACÁ  fé  50 
tnbíonn  eóbAf  ■oúbAÍCA  Agtif  géif-inncmn  meiitíAigce  50  mó|\,  Ag 
AH  cé  ACÁ  1  n^fÁT).  CÁ  An  gf Át)  mAfv  ^etilc,  Ajtif  cÁ  fé  mA|\ 
|\etiic-eóLAif  mA|\  jeAÍb  Af  An  5-CA01  Ann  a  n-of gÍAnn  f é  Á|\  5-ceux)- 
fACA,  50  mbi-omt-o  "oubAbcA  níof  eti-ocf  oime  ntof  beóÓA  Ajuf  géif e 
'tiÁ  biAmA]\  ]\oime  pn.  Ctngmi-o  Ann  pn  5bói]\  Agtif  ÁitbeAcc  An 
Cf AogAib  1  |\iocc  nÁ|\  ctii5eAmA|\  AfiAm  50  x>zí  fin  é.      A5  fó  An 

-píOf A  A1*|\  A|\    ÍAbf Af,   AbfÁn    nAC    féT01|\  A    fÁ^WíJAt)  1  "oueAn^A  A|\ 

bic  A^  A  rhiLtfeAcc  A^uf  a|\  a  po]\-cAOine. 

A  o5AnAi5  ATI  c5ib  ceAn^Ailue, 

A  ógÁnAlg  An  cúib  ceAn^Aibce 

te  A  ]\Aib  mé  f eAl/ 1  n-émfeAcc 
ÓtiAi6  cu  *\yé^\\,  An  beAÍAc  fo 

*S  ni  cÁimg  cii  -00  m'feticAinc. 
SaoiL  mé  nAC  n-oetinf  Ai^e  'ooca|\  ■otiic 
■OÁ  -ociucfA,  A'f  mé  T)'  lAf  ]\A1'6, 
'S  5ti|\  W  x)o  póigín  CAbAif feAt)  fótÁf 
•OÁ  mbeitinn  i  iÁ^  An  fiAb|\Aif. 
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(the  boy). 
I  am  a  poor  bohaleen 

A-leaving  Ireland, 
Going  into  France 

In  the  army  of  King  James. 
I  sold  my  estate 

For  a  quart  of  sour  drink, 
And,  O  woman  of  the  house,  of  the  part  (i.e.,  of  my  love) 

Give  me  the  wetting  of  my  mouth  (i.e.,  a  drink). 

(THE  girl), 

0  young  youth. 

Who  has  the  yellow  gold  in  his  pearls, 
And  too  many  young  women 

Kissing  your  small  mouth, 
That  I  may  never  leave  this  world 

Which  is  slanderous  and  Ijing 
Until  I  rear  your  children 

On  the  white  bosom  of  my  shirt. 

There  is  another  melodious  piece  in  which  we  fínd  the  same  expres- 
sion, '*star  of  knowledge,"  and  a  lovely  expression  it  is.  It  is  making 
us  understand  it  is,  that  there  he's  double  knowledge  and  greatly 
increased  sharp-sightedness  to  him  who  is  in  love.  The  love  is  like 
a  star,  and  it  is  like  a  star  of  knowledge  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  it  opens  our  senses,  so  that  we  be  double  more  b'ght,  more 
lively  and  more  sharp  than  we  were  before.  We  understand  then 
the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  in  a  way  we  never  understood 
it  until  that.  Here  is  the  piece  of  which  I  spoke,  a  song  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  any  language  for  its  sweetness  and  true  gentleness. 

RINGLETED  YOUTH  OF  MY  LOVE. 

Ringleted  youth  of  my  love, 

With  thy  locks  bound  loosely  behind  thee, 
You  passed  by  the  road  above. 

But  you  never  came  in  to  find  me ; 
Where  were  the  harm  for  you 

If  you  came  for  a  little  to  see  me, 
Your  kiss  is  a  wakening  dew 

Were  I  ever  so  ill  or  so  dreamy. 
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t)ÁinbeTÓeA6  itiAOin  A^Aiti-fA 

Ajttf  Ai^vgeA-o  Anti  tuo  pócA 
OeunfAinn  bóic|\ín  aic-510|V)\ac 

50  •oojAAf  uige  ino  fcói|M'n, 
ít\j^\^  full  Le  "OiA  50  5-cLtíiriiifirííi-fe 

UofVAnn  bmn  a  b|\ói5e, 
'Sif  -pA-o  An  bÁ  Ann  A|v  codaiL  me 

Ace  Ag  piiiL  ie  blAf  "oo  pói^e. 

AY  fAOiL  me  A  fcói]AÍn 

50  mbtíÓ  geAÍAC  A^tif  ^^AiAn  cu, 
AY  f AOiL  me  'nnA  t)iAig  pn 

50  mbtiÓ  fneAccA  a|\  An  cfliAb  en, 
AY  f Aoib  me  'nn  a  -oiAij  fin 

"So  mbtJT)  Lóc|VAnn  o  "Oia  úti, 
tlo  5ti|\  Ab  en  An  |\etiLc-eóLAif 

A5  t)tiL  ^óthAm  A'f  mo  "oiAig  cu. 

geAtt  ctt  fto-oA  Y  fAinn  •oAm 

CAÍbAlÓe*  Y  ^Í^ÓgA  A^-OA, 

AY  geAbb  cu  CA]\  elf  fin 

50  LeAnf Á  cfit)  An  cfnÁm  me. 
Ill  niA|\  pn  ACÁ  me 

Ace  mo  fgeAc  i  mbeub  beA^xnA, 
5ac  nóin  aY  5AC  mAi-oin 

A5  feucAinc  cije  m*  aca|\. 

A5  f o  Ab|\Án  f T]A-milif  eile  cÁ  coftnúib  be  píof  a  Af  Cuige  tHttiiiAn 
cA  fé  com  bmn  fin,  acc  cf  ei-oim  gtif  Ab]\Án  ConnAccAc  é.  UÁ  An 
|\Á&  fin  **  |\etibc  An  eóbAif  "  Ann  f  An  bpiof a  f o  mAt\  ah  ^-cetibtiA, 
tf  f oblAf AC  50  bfuib  fé  b^Mfce  fUAf  50  mó^  ^E^T  ^^^  bptiii  An  c- 
lomiÁn  Ann. 


♦  fó|\c  fgAibe  no  CAip,  c]^el•o1m• 
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If  I  had  golden  store 

I  would  make  a  nice  little  boreen 
To  lead  straight  up  to  his  door, 

The  door  of  the  house  of  my  storeen  ; 
Hoping  to  God  not  to  miss 

The  sound  of  his  footfall  in  it, 
I  have  waited  so  long  for  his  kiss 

That  for  days  I  have  slept  not  a  minute, 

I  thought,  0  my  love  !  you  were  so — 

As  the  moon  is,  or  sun  on  a  fountain, 
And  I  thought  after  that  you  were  snow, 

The  cold  snow  on  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
And  I  thought  after  that,  you  were  more 

Like  God's  lamp  shinhig  to  find  me, 
Or  the  bright  star  of  knowledge  before. 

And  the  star  of  knowledge  behind  mo. 

You  promised  me  high -heeled  shoes, 

And  satin  and  silk,  my  storeen, 
And  to  follow  me,  never  to  lose. 

Though  the  ocean  were  round  us  roaring ; 
Like  a  bush  in  a  gap  in  a  wall 

I  am  now  left  lonely  without  thee, 
And  this  house  I  grow  dead  of,  is  all 

That  I  see  around  or  about  me.* 

Here  is  another  truly  sweet  song,  which  is  like  a  piece  out  of 
Munster,  it  is  so  melodious,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  Connacht  song.  The 
expression  ** star  of  knowledge"  is  in  this  piece  also.  It  is  evidently 
greatly  broken  up,  and  the  whole  not  in  it. 


♦Literally.  O  youth  of  the  bound  back  hair,  With  whom  I  was  once  together 
You  went  by  this  way  last  night,  And  you  did  not  come  to  see  me.  I  thought 
no  harm  would  be  done  you  If  you  were  to  come  and  to  ask  for  me,  And  sure  it 
is  your  little  kiss  would  give  comfort.  If  I  were  in  the  midst  of  a  fever. 

If  I  had  wealth  And  silver  in  my  pocket,  I  would  make  a  handy  boreen  To 
the  door  of  the  house  of  my  storeen ;  Hoping  to  God  that  I  might  hear  The  melo- 
dious sound  of  his  shoe,  And  long  (since)  is  the  day  on  which  I  slept,  But  (ever), 
hoping  for  the  taste  of  his  kiss. 

And  I  thought,  my  storeen.  That  you  were  the  sun  and  the  moon,  And  I  thought 
after  that.  That  you  were  snow  on  the  mountain,  And  I  thought  after  that  That 
you  were  a  lamp  from  God,  Or  that  you  were  the  star  of  knowledge  Going  be- 
fore me  and  after  me. 
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AH  tTiAi^-oeAti  05. 

tlo  jAbALcAf  Af  t^éitn 

CAOi^Mg  b|\eÁ5'  bÁnA 
A|\  A^x-o-cnoc  no  j^Leib, 
SLÁitiue  A^tif  méin 
Ajtif  StxÁt)  ceA]\c  x)'Á  |\éi^ 

Oei-oitiTi-fe  Y  ^o  ét^Át)  ^eáw 
So  fÁini  AtlH  I'AtI  Cf AégAU 

CÁ  niAi5t>eAii  05  Y^^  ^1* 

'S  If  jVéAÍCATI  eóÍAif  í, 

5|MAtl  b^eÁj  AfV  bóftT)  f 
A'f  cog  A  -oe  HA  innÁib* 
A  ctini  f  AT)A  b]\eÁg 
'S  A  cáiLíti  c]\AÚAc  bÁn 

S  5 AC  AÍC  iéi  A]\  lúc-é|iii^ 

O  bÚctA  50  bpÁJATO. 

t)Á  wbeTóitin-fe  Y  1^0  ^óti 
A|\  601  tL  Aj  btiAin  cnó 

Ho  A|\  [cAoib]  bpti  Aoibinn 
*S  5A11  •oí'oiotin  o|\]\Aitirí  acc  ceó, 
"bei-oeAt)  mo  c|\oi"6e-fe  t)'Á  b|\éÓ5^<> 
le  'DÍo5t\Af  'o'Á  p6i5 

*S  5ti|\  b'é  5í\Á6  ceA^u  -00  ótAOif> 
*S  "00  po|v-f5Aip  mo  ftiót). 

•OÁ  wbéi'Dinn-fe  Y  ''^o  Ét^^^ 
A|\  CAOÍb  cntJic  rjo  bÁin 

'S  5An  f  eói]\Lirí5  Atiti  Á|\  bpócA 
tli  Lóti  ctjm  riA  ftije, 
f)eiíi'  ino  fúit-fe  te  í  ^tofc 
te  Á|\  ti-DOCAitif  5 An  riioítt 

AY  50  T)CÓ5f  AT»  mo  fcó|\  geAt 
Ati  b^ón  f  o  •oe  m*  c)Aoít)e. 


♦  "Uo§A  5AÓ  ói5fi|\  I,"  fAn  ms.,  Acc  cÁ  tint)  éipn  AtnúgA  *^An 
beM|\f A  f  o. 
t  "  50  bf  ÁgmAOif  Á|\  tiT>o6ATn  5 An  thoilL  "  f  a«  ttia. 
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THE  YOUNG  MAIDEN. 

li  I  had  a  dwelling  to  myself, 
Or  a  holding  and  position, 

Fine  white  sheep 
On  high  hill  or  mountain. 
Health  and  beauty, 
And  right  love  accordingly, 

I  and  my  bright  love  would  be 
Quietly  off  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  young  maiden  in  the  land, 
And  she  is  a  star  of  knowledge, 

A  splendid  sun  at  table  she  is» 
And  a  choice  one  of  women  ; 
Her  form  long  and  fine, 
Her  cooleen  shaking,  fair. 

And  every  joint  with  her  in  an  agile-quiverki^ 
From  her  buckles  to  her  neck. 

If  I  and  my  secret  love  were  to  be 
At  the  wood  gathering  nuts, 

Or  on  the  side  of  a  pleasant  lis  (rath  or  moat), 
With  no  shelter  over  us  but  mist. 
My  heart  would  be  pining 
With  affection  for  her  kiss, 

And  sure  it  was  right  love  destroyed  me. 
And  truly-scattered  my  complexion. 

If  I  and  my  love  were 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  or  a  waste  (?), 

Without  a  farthing  in  our  pocket 
Or  provisions  for  the  way. 
My  hope  would  be  with  Christ 
That  we  would  get  plenty  without  delay. 

And  that  my  bright  treasure  would  lift 
This  grief  off  my  heart. 
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Coif  CAOi'oe  tio  c)\Ái5 

'S  5 An  Aon  neAc  beó  'titi  Á|\  •ocimciotL 

An  oToce  f  a-oa,  Y  La  ; 

"Oo  béi6inn-|"e  aj  cótiiiAÁt) 

te  tleiLix)  An  cult  bÁm 

If  liom-f  A  'buó  íi-Aoibinn 

beiú  A5  coiiiroeAcc  mo  g|vÁt). 
Ace  in  tnoAf  Aim  50  bpib  Aon  Ab|vÁn  ^^aao  niof  teAcntiigce  a|\ 
|?«T>  nA  ci|ve  A^tif  niof  coiccionnA  i  mbetiL  nA  feAn  -OAOine  'nÁ  ah 
•oÁn  bo  jAinne  UomÁf  iÁit)i|\  CoifoeAÍA  (no  CoifoeAbbAc  mA^A  acá 
An  c-Ainm  f^jxiobcA  50  minic)  of  cionn  An  cAiLin  mi-ÁgAmtiib  fgiA- 
inAig  ,-].  iJnA  mc  'biA|vmAt)A'o'Á  -octis  fé  St^Át).  tli  fVAib  Aon  feAjx  1 
n-6i|\inn  Le  nA  Linn  but)  mo  neA|vc  A^tif  Luc  'nA  An  UomÁf  fo, 
A^tif  fin  é  An  f  AC  f  A01  A  bftiAi|\  fé  a  leAf-Ainm,  ComÁf  l;Áit)i|\.  Hi 
bí-óeAb  nA  feAnctiite  A^viAifi  ctn|\feAC  a$  innfinc  fsetib  lon^AncAc 
x>'Á  CAOib.  tflAif  fé  1  n-Aimfi|\  An  "OAf  a  SeAfluif,  fAoibim,  A^uf 
bi  A  LÁn  UAÍmAn  A5  a  muinncif ,  acc  ca^  éif  Cf  omtiib  -oo  ceAcc  50 
ii-eif  mn  CAilb  f  e  An  ctii"o  but)  mo  x)i,  A^uf  cÁini^  fí  1  f eibb  nA 
n'Oíoiún  1  5-conx)Aé  SL1515  Agtif  i  ^-con-OAé  Itltiig-eo.  "Oo  bi  An 
UomÁf  bÁToi^  com  buAC  pn  50  mbeuf f a-o  fé  a^a  bf  omAc  c|\i  bbiA- 
•OAin,  nAc  |\Aib  ffviAn  Aif  Af iaiyi,  Agtif  bi  fé  com  Lai-oija  pn  50  5- 
con^mócAt)  fé  é  gAn  LeijeAn  x)ó  imceAcc  com  mime  Agtjf  béAf f At) 
fé  st^eim  A]\  A  mtiin^.  "Oei^A  fiAt)  5ti|\  b'é  feó  An  cent)  gniom  mót\ 
t)o  |\inne  fé.  HtiAit\  bi  fé  'nnA  btiACAibb  a^  fÁf,  cimciolL  feAcc 
mbLiAt)nA  t^etig  t)'Aoif,  cÁlni^  ^AifgiteAc  50  t>ci  An  bAiLe-móiA 
SbigeAc,  Agtif  ctii]\  f e  t)tjbf'LÁn  f  aoi  An  ci|\  Afv  f  At),  aj  lAf  ]AAit)  p\\, 
A  |\ACf  At)  A5  cof  uigeAcc  no  A^  fpÁi|\n  beif .  'S  é  An  ^nÁcAf  t)0  bi 
ACA  An  c-Am  pn,  gtif  b'éigm  t>o'n  cÁcAif  Ann  a  t>citicf  At)  ^Aifgi-oeAc 
t)e'n  cfófc  pn  An  5Aif5it)eAc  pn  couugAt)  A^tif  có^bÁil  no  50 
bftJigf eAt)  fiAt)  feA^  eite  a  btiAilf eAt)  é  a^  cof uigeAcc. 

CAinig  An  LÁ  Ann  a]\  c-j^tiiiinig  An  cont>Aé  tiiLe  50  sLijeAc  te  f eic- 
pnu  An  ^Aib  Aon  T)tiine  a  ^ACf  Ab  a^  coiAttigeAcc  ieif  An  n^Aif  giÓeAc, 
Agtif  bi  t)eA|\b|\ÁCAi|\  ACAi\  An  CoifoeAlAi^  A5  t>tíL  Ann  mA]\  An  5- 
cettt)nA-  "O*  lA^A^A  UomÁf  ai)\  beige  An  t)ó  t)ub  beif,  Agtif  CAf  éif 
impit)e  f At)A  ctjg  f é  ceAt)  t)6.  nuAif  cÁn5At)AtA  50  SligeAc  bi  nA 
fbtiAijce  Ann  |\ompA,  Agtif  ctiAib  pAt)  AmAc aija  An  bf Aicce  no  Af  An 
tnoinf  eti|\  *n  Áic  a  |\Aib  An  gAif  gióeAc.  5ac  tiite  t)tjine  t>o  bf  t)tjt  Ag 
co|\tn§eAcc  teif,  bit)eAt)  fé  t)'Á  beA^At),  Agtif  t)'Á  cACAt)  a^  An 
CAÍAtfi,  AgtJf  ni  ]AAib  feA|\  Ai|\  bic  lonnÁnn  feAf  Am  'nnA  AgAi*5. 
ÓonnAifc  coiceACAi]\  An  ÓoifoeAÍAis  Ó15  UomÁf  a^  cnACAt)  Agtif 
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If  I  and  my  love  were 

Beside  the  tide  or  the  shore 

"Without  anyone  alive  around  us, 

And  the  long  night  and  the  day 

I  would  be  conversing 

With  Nelly  of  the  fair  cool, 

It's  I  who  would  think  it  pleasant 

To  be  accompanying  my  love. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  love  song  more  widely  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  more  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  people 
than  the  poem  which  Tumaus  Loidher  (strong  Thomas)  Cosdello,  or 
Coisdealbhach  (foot-shaped  ?),  as  the  name  is  often  written,  composed 
over  the  unfortunate  and  handsome  girl  Una  MacDermott,  to  whom 
he  had  given  love.  There  was  no  man  in  Ireland  in  his  time  of  greater 
strength  and  activity  than  this  Tumaus,  and  that  was  why  he  got 
his  nick-name  of  Tumaus  Loidher.  The  Shanachies  used  never  to  be 
tired  of  telling  wonderful  stories  about  him.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  I  think,  and  his  people  had  much  land,  but  after  Cromwell's 
coming  to  Ireland  they  lost  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Dillons  in  the  counties  Sligo  and  Mayo. 
This  Tumaus  Loidher  was  that  quick  that  he  would  overtake  a  three- 
year-old  colt  that  never  had  been  bridled,  and  he  was  that  strong 
that  as  often  as  ever  he  got  a  hold  of  his  mane  he  would  hold  him, 
without  allowing  him  to  get  away.  They  say  that  this  was  the  first 
great  deed  that  he  performed :  When  he  was  a  boy  growing  up, 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  there  came  a  champion  or  bully  to  the 
town  of  Sligo,  and  he  put  a  challenge  under  (i.e.  challenged)  the  whole 
county,  looking  for  a  man  who  would  go  to  wrestle  or  contend  with 
him.  The  custom  which  they  had  at  that  time  was,  that  the  city 
into  which  a  champion  of  this  sort  wo»ld  come,  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  champion  until  they  could  find  another  man 
who  would  beat  him  at  wrestling. 

The  day  came  when  the  whole  county  gathered  together  to  Sligo 
to  see  was  there  any  man  who  would  go  wrestling  with  the  champion, 
and  Costello's  father's  brother  was  going  there  likewise.  Tumaus 
asked  him  to  allow  him  to  go  with  him,  and  after  long  entreaty  he 
gave  him  leave.  When  they  came  to  Sligo  there  were  multitudes 
there  before  them,  and  they  went  out  on  the  lawn  or  meadow  where 
the  champion  was.  Everyone  who  was  going  wrestling  with  him  he 
used  to  be  throwing  him  and  hurling  him  on  the  ground,  and  there 
was  no  man  able  to  stand  before  him     Young  Costello's  uncle  saw 
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Ait\  b^tiiú.  **  CAT)  cÁ  ot\c  ?"  A|\  fé.  **  0]AA,*'  A^p  fé,  "lei^-oAtw,  tei5 
t)Atn,  'ouL  A5  coi\t»igeAcc  LeifeAn."  **A  AinA-oAiii  1flÓ1|^,"  A^xf  Ati  cot/- 
ceACAi|\  Leif,  *'cax)  é  pn  CÁ  cii  jxÁx)  ?  ah  itiaic  leAC  50  mAfvbócAX) 

Ati    gAlfglteAC  Ctl."  ?       **  Hi   1Í1A|\bÓCAT5    f é  me,''  A^Vf    AH    btlACAlLi, 

"  If  LÁTOjxe  tnif e  'nÁ  eif eAH. "  "  teig  xjAtn  -oo  iMJúeACA  lÁitTipti5A&,*' 
AjXf  All  -peAn-feA^.    Sin  UomÁf  aitíac  iat)  Ajtif  bi  tiA  féiceACA  bi 

lOTIHCA  COlil  UeAHH  Ajtlf  COni  C|\«A1'5  be  lAt\Ant1.  bVlt  Ati  bUACAlbi 
A5  Ctl|\  1tnpif)e  A11\  Ati    C-feAt1-f*eA|V   AjtJf  A^  fi01A-lA|\|\AT6  ceAt)  Alf , 

50  |>Aib  fe  f Afvtngce  f  aoi  Óe1t^e  A^uf  cw^  fé  ceAX)  -oo  "otib  Ag  ciAOfO 
ieif  AH  njAifp'óeAc.  ní  fVAib  Aoti  feAfv  eiLe  A5  ueAcc  Ati  c-aih  pii, 
ói|\  bi  pA-o  tube  btiAibue  a^  ah  HjAifgiteAO  ah  ineA-o  'oo  ctiAit)  Ag 

COlAtllgeACC  teif,  AJtlf  bi  f  AlCCIOf  A1|\  ha  "OAOlHlb  tllbe.  SeAf  AtHAC 
AH  ColfOeAÍAC  AHH  flH  A^tlf  "OubAIIVC  f é,  '*  lAACjTATÓ  IHtfe  A^  fpÁl|\H 
leAC."  tllHHe  AH  5A1fpt)eAC  gAl^e  HtlA1j\  COHHA1)\C  fé  AH  5AfÚ]\  Ó5 
•OtlL  AtHAC  beif  Agtlf  -OtlbAIIXC   fé,  "  1HÁ  CÁ  Ctl  CfiOHA  A  5Aftlí|\  big," 

A|^  fé,  ''-pAHfAit)  cti  tnA|\  A  bftnbcti  ;  Agttf  hi  citicfATó  cti  aj  c|voib 

LlOHI-fA."  ''"OeUHfAlt)  IHé  1HO  'OlCCIobb  leAU,  A^  1HÓÓ  A)\  bic,'*  A|\ 
COtHAf. 

If  aihIai'6 but)  §HÁcbeó  coftnJeAcc  t)o  •oetiHAtri  ah  ciaac  fin,  cjMof 
HO  bet  be  teACAi|\  "oo  ceAH^Aibc  cimoiobb  ctiim  ah  •oá  feAf ,  Agtif 

5|\eiH1  -oo  CAbAlf C  'OO    5AC  fOA^    A^A    C|\10f   AH    ff\\  eile,  AgUf  HtJA1j\ 

bettieAX)  pAt»  -pelt)  AgtJf  HtiAif  béAf f Aii)e  ah  focAÍ  -ooib,  cofócAt) 

pAt)  A5  COftllgeACC.  tltíAltX  COHHAIjAC  AH  fbtlAg  tHÓ]\  t)©  bi  CfHIH- 
Hljce  AHH  flH  AH  CflOf  Ag  -Otlb  Alf  CoiHAf  Ó5  OO  gbAOT)  pAt)  AtHAC 
5AH  LeigeAH  -oo  -Otlb  Ag  CpOTO,  Ó1|V  bi  f  AlUClOf  Of |VA  50  HIAf bf Afbe 
é,  IHAf  bOtHAfb  AH  ^AlfglÓeAC  fO  Ctllb  1HA1Ú -OAOIHef  OlIHe  flH,  Agtif 
fAOlL  flAT)  tllbe  HAC  f  Alb  COpilUtbeACC  Af  blC  50  "OClÚbf  AX)  btlACAibb 
bog  Ó5  m Af  UOtHAf  A  AH AtH  tl AfO.      ACC  HÍOf  tflAIC  be  UOtHAf  étf CeACC 

beó,  tH Af  iHocHig  f é  f éiH  50  f  Alb  f é  HÍof  bÁi  Of  e  'ha  f Aoib  ha  •OAOine. 

bi  AH  f eAH-CobceAÚAlf  Ag  feibc  t)eÓf  HtlAtf  COHHAIf C  fé  HAC  |\Alb 
AOH  tHAIC  "oo  bete  Ag  CA1HC  beif. 

CtiAit)  AH  Cf lOf  beACAIf   Alf  AHH    flH,  Agtif   pi AI^A    AH    gAlfglteAC 

5f eim  -oAiHgeAH  Aif ,  Agttf  piAif  feifeAH  gf eim  ihaic  ai|\  cfiof  a 

HAtHAIt).  UtIgAt)  OfOtlgAX)  t)Ólb  AHH  pH  'OO  COfMJAt)  Af  A  célbe. 
ntlAlf  IpUAIf  fé    AH    fOCAb    CAf ^AlHg   UOHIAf  A  tA  bÁltH  X>0  bi  gf  eA- 

iHtjigue  1  mbeibc  a  haihato,  AfceAc  ctitge  féiH  50  b-obAHH,  acc 

HiOf  CU1)\  AH  5A1f51X)eAC  COf  Af  félH.  fTtJAIf  UOHIAf  bÁf f Óg  Alf 
Agtif  Ctig  fe  AH  -OAf  A  j?Áf§AÓ  '6Ó  ACC  HÍOf  COf f tllg  AH  HAIHA'D. 
**  A    CobceAÚA1|\   •Oiblf,"  A.\\.    COIHÁf,   "  CAT)  CA    AjA   AH  bf eAf   f O   HAC 

bpiil  fe  Ag  coftiigeAcc  biotn,   fgAOib  t)iotH    é  50  bfeicj^imit)." 
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Tumaus  quivering  and  boiling.  **  What's  on  you?**  (What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?)  says  he.  **  Ora,"  says  he,  **  let  me  go  to  wrestle 
with  him."  *' You  great  fool,"  says  the  uncle  to  him,  "  what's  that 
you're  saying  ?  Do  you  want  the  champion  to  kill  you  ?"  **  He  won't 
kill  me,"  says  the  lad  ;  **  I  am  stronger  than  he. "  **  Let  me  feel  your 
arms,"  says  the  old  man.  Tumaus  stretched  them  out,  and  the  muscles 
that  were  in  them  were  as  firm  and  hard  as  iron.  The  lad  was  beseech- 
ing the  old  man,  and  asking  permission  of  him  until  he  was  tired  at  last, 
and  gave  him  permission  to  go  fight  with  the  champion.  There  was 
no  other  man  coming  forward  at  this  time,  for  the  champion  had 
beaten  them  all,  as  many  as  went  wrestling  with  him,  and  the  other 
people  were  afraid.  Costello  stood  out  then  and  said,  ''I'll  go  wrest- 
ling with  you."  The  champion  laughed  when  he  saw  the  young 
gossoon  going  out  against  him,  and  he  said,  '•  If  you're  wise,  little 
gossoon,  you  will  stay  where  you  are,  and  you  won't  come  fighting 
with  me."     ♦*  I'll  do  my  best  with  you,  anyhow,"  says  Tumaus. 

Now  this  was  the  way  it  was  customary  with  them  to  make  a 
wrestling  at  this  time ;  that  was,  to  bind  a  girdle  or  belt  of  leather  round 
about  the  body  of  the  two  men,  and  to  give  each  man  of  them  a  hold  on 
the  other  man's  belt,  and  when  they  would  be  ready  and  the  word  would 
be  given  them  they  would  begin  wrestling.  When  the  great  multi- 
tude saw  the  belt  going  on  young  Tumaus,  they  cried  out  not  to  let 
him  go  fight,  for  they  were  afraid  he  would  be  killed,  for  this  champion 
killed  a  good  many  people  before  that,  and  they  thought  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  a  soft  young  boy  like  Tumaus  would  bring  his  life 
away  from  him  ;  but  Tumaus  would  not  listen  to  them,  for  he  felt 
himself  that  he  was  stronger  than  the  people  thought.  The  old  uncle 
was  shedding  tears  when  he  saw  that  it  was  no  good  for  him  to  be 
talking  to  him. 

The  leather  belt  went  on  him  then,  and  the  champion  got  a  firm 
hold  of  it,  and  he  got  a  good  hold  of  his  enemy's  belt.  The  order 
was  then  given  them  to  begin  on  one  another.  W^hen  he  got 
the  word  Tumaus  suddenly  drew  in  his  two  hands  that  were 
fastened  in  his  enemy's  belt  towards  himself,  but  the  champion 
never  put  a  stir  out  of  himself.  Tumaus  got  a  leverage  on  him  and 
gave  him  the  second  squeeze,  but  the  enemy  did  not  stir.  "  Dear 
uncle,"  said  Tumaus,  *' what's  on  this  man  that  he  is  not  wrestling 
with  me  ;   loose  him  from  me  till  we  see?"     Then  the  people  came 


Caíhi^  tiA  •DAome  iniAf  Anr»  pn  A^uf  f^AoiLeA-OAiA  tÁtiiA  An  gAi|  - 
51615*00  'n  ciMo-p  Ann  a  -pAib  pAt)  5|\eAmui§ce,  A^tij'  a]\  An  mbAtl 
t)otctiic  An  -peA-p  pA|\,  A^tif  é  piA]\  inA]Ab,— bi  cnÁih  a  '6|\oinA  b]\i"pue 
Lief  An  ^-cetiT)  fÁj^^At)  cu^  UoniÁf  -oo. 

l)*é  fin  An  ceu'o-^Aii^p'oeAcc  •do  |\inne  UomÁ)^  ajmaiyi,  A^tjf  ctii^ 
1*0  féin  Ann  pn  50  -pAib  fé  níoj'  LATOfve  'nÁ  DAOine  eite.  CVitiiiv  ^obA 
geAlL  Leif  Aon  -UAifv  AthÁin  50  nT)etitipA-6  yé  ceiú|\e  C|\úf)A  CApAiLl. 
tíAc  bfetj-ofAt)  fé  A  LúbAt)  nÁ  a  n-DÍ]MÚ  jaÓ,  acc  50  ^-CAiú-peAt)  fénA 
ceic]\e  cjAÚ'óo.  ctaiA  te  céiientiAT|\  a  beiÓeA"6  |"é  a^  iaia)aat6  a  LúbA'ó. 
C\\éAX)  X)o  |\inne  An  ^obA  acu  c|\ti Al-oe  -oo  cuja  lonncA  1  n-Áiu  lA-pAinn. 
éÁim^  UomÁf  A^Uf  ^ÍAC  ré  -^a  c|vút>A  Ann  a  LAith  A^tif  cu^  -pé 
•pAf^At)  'óóib.  .^cc  niotA  coiA]\tJi§  -pé  lAt),  cta^  -pé  An  'OA'fVA  f Á]"5a6 
■DÓib,  acc  ni  j\Aib  rriAic  Ai^e  Ann.  ""OA-p  mo  lÁiih  if  mAic  'oo|\inne 
cti  lAT),"  A-n -fé,  **CAicpT)tné  An  cóua  mó|\  bAincoiom."  bíiAin  féAn 
cóuA  tnó|v  -oe,  Aguf  cti^  ye  An  upíotn a-d  ceAnnAt)  "ooib,  A^iif  nío]\  f eux> 
♦'é  A  LúbAX),  inA]\  if  c|vtiAi&e  -oo  bí  lonncA,  acu  -pmne  -pe  ^jxeAniAnnA 
oíob  Ann  a  '5Á  "lÁiih,  AiritnL  A^iif  mA|v  btif)  gbAine  lAt).  6í  An  ^obA 
'tinA  feAfAiri  a^  An  -ooiAAf,  inA|\  bí  -pAicciof  ai|\  50  mbiMffeAT)  n^ 
cixu-oA,  cif)  5ti|\  -oA-p  tei-p  féin  btit)  ixti-o  t>o-'óetinuA  é,  A^uf  corn  LtiAc 
Agtif  connAii\c  fé  '"OA  nib]Ai-peAT)  iat),  AmAC  ieif,  A^tif  ÚAp-pAin^  ye 
An  "OO-pAf  'nnA  "oiAig.  JLac  lAf at)  ^eip^e  An  CoiftieAlAc  ntiAip 
connAi-pc  yé  An  cbeAf  •o'iiniiA  An  ^obA  Ai-p,  A^ti-p  cionnctiíg  fé  A^tif 
CA1C  -pe  nA  pío]"Ait)  c|vtiAix)e  -oo  bi  Ann  A'tAitn  Ant)iAig  nA  ^obAn, 
A^tif  ceit^  fé  cotii  LÁTOTjA  pn  ia-o  ^tiiA  ciomÁin  fé  mAi\  peiLéA|\Aib 

1AT)  AmAC  C|\1T)  An  X)0|\Af. 

UÁ  An  oi|\eA-o  "p^etiL  a^  nA  feAn  "OAomib  ai|\  eACCfVAib  A^tjf 
^níoTriAiACAib  ComÁif  LAi-oiyv  (no  bí  CÚ15  bLiAt)nA  "oetj^  ó  fom)  nAC 
f^tí^AfAinn  50  h\\Át  'o'Á  n-innpnc  •oÁ  •ouofócAinn  0|A]aa  A^tif  "OÁ  b- 
feu-ofAinn  a  n-innfinc  niAjA  "oo  ctiA*LAf  iatd,  A^tif  a|\  An  Á'6bA]\  pn  ni 
innfeócAix)  mé  Ann  |"o  acc  An  ocáto  -pAoi  a  n-oeA^vnAig  fé  An  •oÁn 
ACÁ  me  •otib  "d'a  CAbAi|\c  ai|\  tlnA  Hic  ■OiAtvinAt)A. 

ét>5  UnA  51AÁÓ  x)ó-'pAn,  A^tif  úti^  feifeAn  ^lAÁt)  -o'tltiA.  tlí  ]AAib 
An  CoifoeALAc  -pAiÓbijx,  acc  bí  mó|\Án  niAOine  A^tif  CAbifiAn  a^ 
ITlAC 'OiA|vniA'OA,  A^vif  x)'o|\'otii§  fé  -oo'n  m^in,  tlnA,  ^An  beic  aj; 
CAinc  nÁ  A^  cótn)\Á6  te  UomÁf  "LÁi-oijx  inA|\  nAc  Lei^f eAt)  -pé  "óí  a 
pófAÍ)  50  b]AÁc.  5í  peA|\  eibe  Ann  but)  fATóbixe'nÁ  An  CoifoeAbAc, 
Agtaf  btif)  niiAn  Leif  50  bpóffAt)  pf e  An  |:eA|\  -po.  11tiAi|v  f AOib  f é 
FA01  •oeiiAe  50  ^Aib  coib  A  injine  b|\ifce  A^tif  LúbcA  50  teó|\  Ai^e^ 
tiitine  fé  pLeA'ó  no  feufCA  iríó|\  Aguf  culp  fé  ctniieAt)  aiia  •ÚAOinib- 


up  and  they  loosed  the  hands  of  the  champion  from  the  belt  where 
they  were  fastened,  and  on  the  spot  the  man  fell  back,  and  he  cold 
dead  ;  his  back-bone  had  been  broken  with  the  first  squeeze  that 
Tumaus  gave  him. 

That  was  the  first  hero-feat  that  Tumaus  ever  performed,  and  he 
himself  understood  then  that  he  was  stronger  than  other  people.  A 
smith  bet  with  him  one  day  that  he  would  make  four  horse-shoes 
which  he  would  neither  bend  nor  straighten,  but  that  he  must  put 
the  four  shoes  together  when  trying  to  bend  them.  What  did  the 
smith  do  but  put  steel  into  them  in  place  of  iron.  Tumaus  came,  and 
he  took  the  shoes  in  his  hand,  and  he  gave  them  a  squeeze  ;  but  he 
never  stirred  them.  He  gave  them  the  second  squeeze,  but  there  was 
no  good  for  him  in  it.  **  By  my  hand,  then,"  says  he,  *'  it's  well  you 
made  them.  I  must  take  off  my  cotamore  (great  coat)  to  it."  He  threw 
the  cotamore  off  him  and  he  gave  them  the  third  tightening,  but  he  could 
not  bend  them,  because  it  was  steel  was  in  it ;  however,  he  made  pieces 
of  them  in  his  two  hands  as  if  they  were  glass.  The  smith  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  shoes  might  break,  although 
it  was  an  impossibility,  as  it  seemed  to  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
them  breaking,  out  with  him,  and  he  pulled  the  door  after  him.  Then 
Costello  took  a  flame  of  wrath  when  he  saw  the  trick  the  smith 
played  him,  and  he  turned  round  and  hurled  the  pieces  of  steel  that 
Were  in  his  hand  out  after  the  smith,  and  he  flung  them  with  such 
strength  that  he  drove  them  out  like  bullets  through  the  door. 

The  old  people  have,  or  they  had  fifteen  years  ago,  so  many  stories 
about  the  adventures  and  deeds  of  Tumaus  Loidher,  that  were  I  to 
begin  on  them,  and  were  I  able  to  tell  them  as  I  heard  them,  I  would 
never  cease  telling  of  them,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  only  speak  here 
of  the  occasion  on  which  he  composed  the  poem  I  am  about  to  give  on 
Una*  MacDermott. 

Una  gave  him  love,  and  he  gave  love  to  Una.  The  Costello  was 
not  rich,  but  MacDermott  had  much  riches  and  land,  and  he  ordered 
his  daughter  Una  not  to  be  talking  or  conversing  with  Tumaus  Loidher, 
because  he  never  would  allow  her  to  marry  him.  There  was  another 
man  in  it  who  was  richer  than  the  Costello,  and  he  desired  that  she 
should  marry  this  man.  When  he  thought,  at  last,  that  his  daughter's 
will  was  sufficiently  broken  and  bent  by  him,  he  made  a  great  colla- 
tion, or  feast,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  whole 

*  Una  is  pronounced  "  Oona"  not  *'  Yewna"  as  so  many  people  now  c  all  it. 
This  beautiful  native  name  is  now  seldom  heard,  but  it  is  absurdly  Anglicisetl 
**  Wyny*'  in  Roscommon,  and  in  some  places  "  Winny.'* 
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tiAifte  ATI  cotTDAé  tJiLe,  A^tif  bi  UotnÁf  tAi-oiiv  'nnA  meAf^.  "ntjAiyv 
bi-An  'oiiiéAt\  ciAÍocntJigce  coftiigpAb  á^  61  fLÁinueAt)  A^ufotjbAiiic 
triAc  'OiA|\iiiA'OA  Le  tiA  ingin,  "feAf  ]^Af,"  a|v  -pé,  "A^tif  óL  j^LAmci 
A|\  An  cé  pn  If  f  eAi\]\  LeAC  Atin  -pAti  ^-ctn-oeAcuA  f  o,"  mA|\  f  aoiL 
fé  50  n-óifAÓ  p'  fLÁiiice  a|\  An  bfeA^A  -pAi-obiiv  pn  bo  bí  teA^CA 
Am  AC  Ai^e  inA|\  céite  óí.*  5^^^  VV^  -^^'  5^'<^i^^»  -^S^f  f^-^r  V^  T^'^Vf 
A^uf  t>'óL  fí  x>eoc  A|\  ComÁr  í/Ái-oij^  CoifoeAÍA.  TltiAii^  connAi|\c 
Ati  c-ACAi-fi  í  A5  "oetinAtri  -pin  úÁimg  feA]\5  ai|v  Agtif  buAit  f é  btaiLle 
boife  Afi  A  teiú-cinn.  blií  nÁi|ve  tn|\-pi-fe,  A^tif  cÁmig  r)eói[\.A  Ann 
A  ■puiLib,  Acc  bí  fí  j\o  AiiA-o-innuinneAc  be  bei^eAn  "oo  nA  "OAOinib 
feicpnc  50  |iAib  p'  a^  50b  fAOi  An  mbtnbbe  cti^  An  u-aúai|\  x)í, 
A^ti-p  CÓ5  p  bofCA  piAoipn  Agtif  ctii|\  p'  -p^tiibín  -oe  'nnA  f|AÓin,  A5 
Lei^eAn  tii|A|\i  ^ti^i  b'  é  An  -pnAoifin  bAi-oiiv  x)o  bAin  nA  "oeoiXA  Óí. 
"O'pÁ^  UomÁf  bÁi-Dijx  An  "peoni|\A  a|\  An  móimi'o.  If  i  x)CAOib 
An  nit)  A  cÁ|\bA  Ann  fin  a  'otibAi|\c  fé  An  ^AAnn  f o  AmeAfg  móf  Áin 
eile. 

tlAc  bÁgAC  A  -otibAiivc  f)Áifce  nA  njeAb-cíoc  é, 
A^  fÁf^AT)  A  'OÁ  bÁith  'f  A^  mínitigAt)  a  niéAj\, 
A5  cti|v  f^Áú  Ai|v  An  A-bbAYv  Agtif  í  1  b-pém, 
A'f  cneA-o  c^Ai-oce  ai|v  !  btiÓ  bAToi^v  An  fnAOifín  é. 

DuAibeAt)  tlnA  nic  "OiAivniADA  cmn  'nnA  "oiAig  fin,  beif  aíi  nj-pAife 
00  ctj^  p'  -66,  A^tif  ni  -i\Áib  p'  A^  f  AgAib  bifig  a|\  bic  nÁ  beigif  ó 
Aon  ftJt),  A^tif  bi  p  cotri  t)onA  pn  f aoi  '6ei|^eA'6  nÁ]\  fetj-o  fi  a  beA- 
bAit)  'o'fÁsbÁiU  Ann  fin  A^tif  ní  50  t>ci  fin,  úti^  1T1ac 'OiA|vmA'OA 
ce^b  "oi  An  CoifceAbAc  »00  5bA0t)Ac  cuici  féin.  Clitii|\tlnA  pof  ai]\ 
A^tíf  cÁini^  fé,  A^tif  cf  eóf tug  pAX)  50  t)cí  f eoni|\A  "UnA  é,  Aguf 
cÁini^  A  b-AnAm  A|víf  cuici  be  fÁfúgAt)  inncinne  ntiAifV  connAi|\c  ff 
Afxif  é.  Hmne  An  búcgÁif  e  -00  bí  tii)\f  1  f  aoi  n-A  f  eicpnc  An  oi|\eAt> 
pn  Tte  niAic  '6Í,  ^ti^v  ctiic  fí  f  aoi  -oeif  eAt)  Ann  a  cobbAt)  fÁiifi  f ocai|\, 
An  ceti'o  cobbAT)  fUAif  fí  be  míof Aib,  A^tif  eif eAn  'nnA  fuióe  coif  nA 
beApcAn  A^tif  ife  a^  con^bÁib  a  bÁiihe-feAn  Ann  a  bÁiih-fe  fém. 
Stnt)  fé  Ann  fin  Af  f eAX)  CAmAibb  iriAic,  acu  niAi\  nAc  |\Aib  fife  Ag 
•ouipugAt)  A^tif  niAf  bí  beif^  Aif  beic  A^fAnAiiiAinc  Annpn,  f^AOib 
fé  A  bÁin-fAn  Af  A  bÁirh-fe,  A^uf  ctiAió  fé  AmAc  Af  An  c-feomivA 
A^tif  fíof  nA  fCAi-ofiDe.  ní  bfUAiív  fé'otiine  a^x  bic  Ann  fAn  ceAc, 
Agtif  bí  nÁi|\e  Ai]\  T)'f AnAifiAinc  Ann  beif  f éin.  §bA06  fé  a|\  a 
feA|\bfÓ5AncA  "oiAbAi-oe  -oo  ctj|\  a)\  nA  CApbAib,  A^tif  00  beic  A5 

*  'petíc  An  ff eAgf  AX)  cfíonA  ctig  ingeAn  eibe  nuAifv  ctsi|\  An  i? 
ACAif  An  lAUT)  cetJ-onA  'o'pAéAib  tii|\í\ia  Anti  mo  beAbA|\  S^etittii 
geAccA,  i.  153. 
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county,  and  Tumaus  Loidher  was  among  them.  When  the  dinner 
was  finished  they  began  drinking  healths,  and  MacDermott  said  to 
nis  daughter  ;  *'  Stand  up  and  drink  the  health  of  that  person  whom 
you  like  best  in  this  company,"  because  he  thought  she  would  drink 
the  health  of  that  wealthy  man  he  had  laid  out  for  her  as  a  consort.* 
She  took  the  glass  and  stood  up,  and  drank  a  drink  on  Tumaus 
Loidher  Costello.  When  t^.e  father  saw  her  doing  that  anger  came 
upon  him,  and  he  struck  her  a  blow  of  his  palm  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  She  was  ashamed,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  was 
too  high-spirited  to  let  the  people  see  that  she  was  crying  at  the  blow 
her  father  gave  her,  and  she  lifted  a  snuff-box  and  put  a  pinch  of  it 
to  her  nose,  letting  on  that  it  was  the  strong  snuff  that  knocked  the 
tears  out  of  her.  Tumaus  Loidher  left  the  room  upon  the  spot.  It 
was  anent  the  occurrence  that  happened  there,  that  he  spake  this 
rann  amongst  many  others — 

Is  it  not  courteously  the  child  of  the  white  breasts  said  it, 
Wringing  her  two  hands  and  smoothing  her  fingers, 
Putting  a  shadow  upon  the  reason,  and  she  in  pain, 
And  bitter  destruction  on  it !  it  was  a  strong  snuff. 

After  that  Una  MacDermott  was  stricken  sick  with  the  love  she  gave 
him,  and  she  was  getting  no  relief  or  cure  at  all  from  anything,  and  she 
was  so  bad  at  last  that  she  was  not  able  to  leave  her  bed.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  MacDermott  gave  her  leave  to  call  to  herself  the  Costello. 
Una  sent  for  him,  and  he  came,  and  they  guided  him  to  Una's 
chamber,  and  her  soul  came  again  to  her  with  satisfaction  of  mind 
when  she  saw  him.  The  joy  that  was  on  her  at  seeing  him  did 
her  so  much  good  that  she  at  last  fell  into  a  pleasant  quiet  sleep,  the 
first  sleep  she  had  got  for  months,  and  he  sitting  beside  her  bed,  and 
she  holding  his  hand  in  her  own  hand.  He  sat  there  for  a  good  while, 
but  as  she  was  not  awaking  and  as  he  was  loath  to  be  remaining  there, 
he  loosed  his  hand  out  of  her  hand,  and  went  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs.  He  found  nobody  at  all  in  the  house,  and  he  was 
ashamed  to  remain  in  it  by  himself.  He  called  to  his  servant  to 
saddle  the  horse  and  be  going.  He  then  got  on  his  horse  and  rode 
slowly,  slowly,  from  the  house,  thinking  every  moment  that  he  would 
Ibe  sent  for,  and  that  they  would  ask  him  to  return  ;  accordingly,  he 

*  See  the  clever  answer  of  the  girl  who  was  desired  by  her  father  to  d€ 
the  same  thing,  in  my  Leabhar  Sgeululi^heachta,  p.  153. 
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iiríéeAcc.  Óti ai-ó  yé  ai(s.  a  c^ipAXX  Ann  fin,  A^uf  ihÁ]\cÁiL  f é  50  niALt 
ó'n  C15  Ag  i^mtJAÍneAt)  ^ac  tnóimiT)  50  5-ctnj\fT6e  poy  Ai-p,  Aguf  50 
n-iA-fVfvf AÓ  fiA-o  Ai|\  ^MlLeAt).  "O'f An  yé  niA|v  pn,  AnAice  iei-p  ah 
cig  Acc  ní  |\Aib  Aon  ceAccAi|\e  Ag;  cigeAccLe  nA  ^Laodac  a|v  Aif. 
Oí  A  feAyvbpogAnCA  ctii|VfeAc  a^  f AnAthAmc  teif,  Aguf  b'fA'OA  Leif 
An  u-Atn  A  bí  A  inÁi§ifci|v  a^  mA|\ctiigeAcc  gAn  -ouL  a  bpA-o  ó'n  cig. 
éoftiig  fé  Ag  jxÁt)  le  n-A  ifiÁigi^^ciiA  nAc  ]AAib  nitjinncii\  Tílic  biA|\- 
niA'OA,  Acc  A^  mA^AT)  fAOi,  A^tif  ct3ij\  "pé  Ann  A  coAnn  é  ^tifv  -peAtt 
x>o  bí  pAt)  Ag  -oetanAin  ai|v.  riío|v  cjAei-o  An  Coij^ceAlAC  1  •ouofAC 
5U|\  Ab*  AinLtiit)  bí  fé,  acc  niiAi|v  nAc  -pAib  "otiine  A'{\  bic  Ag 
ceACC  ctJi^e  A^uf  ntiAi|v  a  bí  An  feA|\b]:ó§AncA  a^  fió|\-ctii\ 
ATs  AniA|vtnf  yeó  Ann  a  ceAnn,  -00  cofuig  yé  -péin  a  civei-oeAThAinc 
A^tif  úti^  fé  A  ihoi-o  A^tjf  A  rhionnA  "OAtx  "Oi a  A^tif  mtn]\e  nAc  t)cion- 
ticócAÓ  yé  A|\  Aif  50  b|\Ác  A^tif  nAC  ÍAibeó^AAT)  fé  -pocAb  50  "oeo  be 
tlnA  no  be  nitiinnui]\  'OiA|vniA'OA  mtinA  n^bAOÓfATÓe  a|V  am^  é  -pib 
ctJAix)  fe  CA-fv  AC  nA /h-Aibne  bi5;e,  nA  X)onói5e.  t1tJAi|\  ctiAit)  fé 
AfceAC  ^yAVi  AbAin  ni  -jAACf At)  -pé  CAi|\fUi,  acu  'o'frAn  -pé  Y^^  ^ifE^  -^t^ 
feA-5  beAC-UAi]Ae  A^u-pniof  mo,  a^  fíon-fúib  50  -ociticfTAT)  ceAccAitve 
'nnA  "oiAi^.  Coftiig  An  -peAivbfógAncA  "©'A  cÁmeAÍ)  Ann  pn.  'Mf 
iiió|\  An  c-ion^nAT)  biom,"  a|V  ye,  *''oiiine  tJAf Ab  mA]A  ctJfA  "oo  beic 
A^  -puAixAX)  Y^^  tiif^e  feó  Ai|\  fon  mnA  a|\  biú  Ann  j^An  CfAogAb 
wó|\.  tlAc  beAg  'o'uAib|AeAf  nÁi]\e  niA|v  pn  'o'fulAin^."  'M-p  pio|i 
t>tiic  pn,"  A]\p  An  CoifoeAbAC,  A^tif  ciomÁin  fé  An  CApAbb  pjAf  A|i 
An  mbAncA.  A-p  éi^in  bí  fé  a|\  An  UAbAifi  cipvm  ntiAi|\  ÚAÍnig  ceAc- 
CAi|\e  'nnA  "oiAig  'nn  a  bÁn-|\ic  ó  UnA,  A^  ^bAOÓAC  ai^  "OO  ceAcc  a]\ 
Mf  cuici  50  btJAC.  Acc  ní  bjAifpeAt)  An  CoifbeAbAC  a  ihÓTo  A^ti^ 
jilo|\  pbb  fé.  Ua|\  éi-p  An  CoifoeAbAC  'o'imceACC  tiAici,  nío|\  •óúipg 
UnA  A1A  feAT)  CAmAibb  AiObeub-tnoifA.  A|v  nt)úifitJ§A'5  •óí  -pAOt 
óei|\eA6  5ob-Ae]AAceti'ou|voni  b'éAn  ceu'oivti'obo-pinne'pí  pofooctiix 
iSk|\  An  5-CoifoeAbAc,  Acc  bí  -pé  imcigce.  S^AnnjxtJig  p  Ann  pn 
Aguf  ctii|\  p'  ceAccAi|\e  'nn  a  "oiAig,  acc  nío|\  cÁimg  An  ceAccAi]\e 
paA-p  beif  1  n-Am.  5^^^  -^"  CoifoeAbAc  lA)^At>-):ei"í\5e  Ann  pn  A^uf 
buAib  fé  •oo]\n  A|\  An  CfeA|\b|:ó§AncA  "oo  ctig  An  •o|voc-cóniAi|\be'5ó, 
f;ii|\  triA|\b  fé  "oe^n  btsibbe  pn  é. 

nio\\  X)ipAX)A  'nnA  "óiAig  pn  ^uyv  goibb  An  b|\6n  A^uf  An  cúiriA  coni 
mó-j}  pn  A|\  tJnA  gufv  feiyvg  p,  A^uf  50  bp?Ai]Ap  bÁf.  Híoiv  feu'(S^ 
Aon  |\u'o  bi  Apv  An  •oorhAn  fóbÁf  a]\  bic  CAbAi|vc  X)o'n  CoifoeAbAC 
'tíiíA  ÓiAig  pn.  "blií  tlnA  ctJ|vcA  A|v  oibeÁinin  beA^  i  bÁ|\  bocA  Cé, 
Agtjp  cÁmig  An  CoipDeAbAC  50  b|\tiAc  An  bocA  An  oióce  Y^T  -^ 
ct3]\cA,  A^tJf  fnÁin  -pé  AmAC  50  dci  An  oibeÁn  A^ti-p  caic  -pé  é  féiti 
pof  A]A  A11  tí  M§,  A^tiv  ctii)\  ré  An  oi6ce  cAiíMr  AS  PAine  A^ttf  A?;  50b 
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remained  near  the  house,  but  there  was  no  messejiger  coming  to  call 
him  back.  His  servant  was  tired  waiting  for  him  to  go  on,  and  he 
thought  it  long  the  time  that  his  master  was  riding  without  going 
far  from  the  house.  He  began  to  say  to  his  master  that  MacDermott's 
people  were  only  humbugging  him,  and  he  put  it  into  his  head  that 
they  were  doing  an  act  of  treachery  on  him.  Costello  did  not  at 
first  believe  that  it  was  so,  buc  when  no  one  was  coming  to  him, 
while  the  servant  kept  continually  putting  this  suspicion  into  his 
iiead,  he  began,  himself,  to  believe  it,  and  "^ook  his  vow  and  oath  by 
God  and  Mary  that  he  would  never  again  ti.rn  back  and  never  speak 
a  word  to  Una  or  one  of  MacDermott's  people  unless  he  should 
be  called  back  before  he  went  across  the  ford  of  the  little  river,  the 
Donogue.  When  he  did  go  into  the  river  he  would  not  go  across  it, 
and  he  remained  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  ever  hoping 
that  a  messenger  might  come  after  him.  Then  the  servant  began  to 
revile  him  :  **  I  think  it  a  great  wonder,"  he  said,  *'for  a  gentleman 
like  you  to  be  cooling  in  this  water  for  any  woman  at  all  in  the  great 
world  ;  is  it  not  small  your  pride,  to  endure  a  disgrace  like  that  ?  " 
"That's  true  for  you,"  said  the  Costello,  and  he  drove  his  horse  up 
upon  the  bank.  Scarcely  was  he  up  on  the  dry  ground  when  there 
came  a  messenger  after  him  in  a  full  run  from  Una,  calling  to  him  to 
come  back  to  her  quickly ;  but  the  Costello  would  not  break  his  vow, 
and  he  did  not  return.  After  Costello's  going  fr<>m  her,  Una  did  not 
awake  for  an  exceedingly  long  time.  On  awaking  of  her  at  last,  airy 
and  light,  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  send  for  the  Costello,  but  he 
was  gone.  She  frightened  at  that,  and  sent  a  messenger  after 
him,  but  the  messenger  did  not  come  up  with  him  in  time.  Costello 
took  then  a  flame  of  anger  and  struck  a  fist  upon  the  servant  who 
gave  him  the  bad  advice,  so  that  he  killed  him  of  that  blow. 


It  was  not  long  after  this  that  grief  and  melancholy  preyed  so 
much  upon  Una  that  she  withered  away  and  found  death.  Nothing 
at  all  that  was  on  the  world  could  give  any  comfort  to  the  Costello 
after  that.  Una  was  buried  in  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  Lough 
Cé,  and  Costello  came  to  the  brink  of  the  lake  the  night  after  her 
burial  and  swam  out  to  the  island,  and  threw  himself  down  upon 
her  grave,  and   put  the  night  past,  watching  and  weeping  over  hei 
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Of  A  cionti.  tlinie  |'é  ah  j\ti'o  ceu'oriA  ah  bA^AA  OToce.  CAimg  -pé  An 
ctiioiiiAt)  oif)ce  Agtif  t)tibAi|\c  fé  of  ciotin  ha  li-uAige  tHAi\  cuaLai-o 
mifo  e. 

A  UnA  bÁti  If  5|vÁritiA  ah  LtJi'óe  pn  o|\c 

A|\  LeAbAix)  CAoL  Áivx)  AHieAf^  ha  míLce  co|vp 

niUHA  -OCA^AIO  UU  fÁlÓ*  (?)  0|\ni  A  fUÁlD-bsAH  bí  )MA1TI  JAH    LoCC, 

11 Í  úiucfAió  Hié  cum  HA  íi-Áice  feó  50  b|iÁc  acc  Arvéi|v  'f  ahocc. 

no  H1A|V  ftlA1)\  Hie  AH  CeAUAlflA  fÓ  1  LÁlH1-f5|\lblHH  •6^0C-f5|\íobÓA^ 
AH  C-AOH  CeAHH  AHlÁlH  AHH  A  bfUAl|\eAf  AjMATH  é, 

A  UhA  bÁH  If    5|\ÁHHA  AH  Ltl1t)e  pH   0|VC 

Am  LeAbAit)  CAob  Á|vo,  LÁitH  beif  ha  mibcib  co|\]d 

mUHA  bCU^AIt)  UU  "OO  IÁH1  -OAHl  A  fCAl-Q-beAH  HAC  HT)eA|\HA1t>  otc 

ni  f:eticftiigeA|\  mo  f^ÁiLe  A|\  ah  cfjAAiT)  feó  coi&c  'acc  ahocc. 

ni  buAice  'otjbAi|\c  fé  fiH  'ha  trioctiig  fé  Hha  a^  ei^Aige  fUAf  Agtif^ 
A^  buAlAOboife  étí-0|\oiiHe  A|\  a  beicciHH,  AjtJf  cuAl/Ai-ofe  ^tjc  hia|\ 

gtIC  tJHA  A^  IIÁX)  beif  **  HA  CA|\)\A15,"t  AJttf  o'lHIClg  fé  ^O  fÁfCA  ATllt 

pH  ^AH  plLeAt)  50  h\\Át. 

Oí  AH   cuTo  eiLe  xte  beACA  éomÁif  'LÁix>i]\  com  "H-ioh^ahcac  Leif 

AH  f ^etJÍ  f O,  A^tlf  -OO  bTOeAt)  AH  OljAeA-O  f ^etlb  A^  HA  f eAH  •0A01Hll> 
1  g-COH-OAé  ilOf  COmÁlH  A^llf  1  5-C0Ht)Aé  Sll^lg  "d'A  CAOlb  A^tJf  COH5- 

bócAt)  -otiiHe  A^  éifceAcc  leó  ai|\  f  eA&  oi-oce  lomLAine  acc  hío|\  c|vtjiH» 
ni^  me  lA-o  tnbeHtiAi|\  'o'feu'Of  aihh  A^tif  AH0if  hi  C15  biom  a  bfÁgAiL 
"PtJAiiA  fé  bÁf  f  A01  '6ei|\eAÓ.     Uí  f  eA]\  "oe  ha  tltJA'oÁHAib  A^tif  geAÍb 

tlA   "OiobUHAlg    •OtJAIf  -OO  "OA  mAlxbAX)  fee.      A^Hf  f^AOlbfé  peibéAfi 

Leip  o  CÚL  c|\iiAice  mÓHA  A^tjf  mA|\b  fé  é.      blií  fé  'hha  btJTDe  a|\ 

feAÓ  C|\í  lÁ  A|\  AH  C3<tAm  5AH  "OtJlHe  A-p  blC  bft  HA  cógbÁiL  mA]\  bí 
f AlCClOf  A|\    HA    'OAOlHlb    pOlHie.        tnA-p  geAtb  A-fV  AH  H^HÍOtH  pH  HI 

leigf eAb  HA  CoifoeAÍAig  -oo  CÁIH15  'hha  '61  Aig  aoh  -peA^A  -o'a'iv  b*AiHm 
Uti/}vt)Á,n  beic  'hha  cómHtii'óe  a|\  a  H-oúicce-feAH.  Acc  -oeiiv  ctiTo  eibe- 
5tj|\  b'é  A  "oeAjAbf  ÁcAi|\-f eAH  'OtibÁ'LcAc  Caocdo  p:iAi|\  bÁf  mA|\  fo. 
óeti]\f Alt)  mé  AHOif  ha  ceAcyvAmHA  -oo  -pinne  ah  CoifbeAÍAc  a|\ 
tfriA  Hie  'OiAtvmA'OA,  mA]\  cuAlAit)  me  lAT)  o  mó]\ÁH  -OAOine.  "Oei^ 
HA   'OAOiHe-ci>e  5U1A  1  5-"  c|\tiA"6-gAebeil5e,"  aca  pA-o,  A^iif  HAd 


*  **i:Áit),"  HO  **t:Ái|\,"  If  éfeó  ah  focAb  cuAbAi-o  me  6  ^ac  uile 
buine  A  t\Aib  AH  ]\AHH  fO  Ai^e,  A^tif  lA-o  A  bf  AT)  Ó  céibe,  c]\t  pce^ 
mibe  Ó  céibe,  acc  hi  ctiipm  ca-o  é  ah  ciaLL  'oé. 

t=HA  CA^]\. 
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head.      He  did   the  same  thing  the  second   night ;    he  came  th©^ 
hird  night  and  spake  above  her  grave,  as  I  heard  it — 

"  0  fair-haired  Una,  ugly  is  the  lying  that  is  upon  you, 
On  a  bed  narrow  and  high  among  the  thousand  corpses, 
If  you  do  not  come  and  give  me  a  token  (?),    O  stately  woman,  who 

was  ever  without  a  fault, 
I  shall  not  come  to  this  place  for  ever,  but  last  night  and  to-night." 

Or,  as  I  found  this  stanza  in  a  very  ill-written  manuscript,  the  only 
one  in  which  I  ever  did  find  it : 

**  Unless  thou  givest  me  thy  hand,  0  stately  woman  who  did  no 
evil, 

My  shadow  shall  not  be  seen  upon  this  street  for  ever  but  to- 
night." 


No  sooner  did  be  say  that  than  he  felt  Una  rising  up,  and  striking 
A  light  blow  of  her  palm  upon  his  cheek,  and  he  heard  a  voice  like 
Una's,  saying,  *'Come  not,"  and  he  then  departed  satisfied,  without 
returning  for  ever. 

The  rest  of  the  life  of  Tomaus  Loidher  was  as  wonderful  as  this 
story,  and  the  old  people  in  the  Counties  Roscommon  and  Sligo  used 
to  have  as  many  stories  about  him  as  would  keep  a  person  listening 
to  them  for  an  entire  night,  but  I  did  not  collect  them  all  when  I  was 
able,  and  now  I  cannot  find  them.  He  found  death  at  last.  There 
was  a  man  of  the  Ruanes,  and  the  Dillons  promised  him  a  re- 
ward if  he  would  kill  him,  and  he  loosed  a  bullet  at  him  from^ 
behind  a  turf  clamp  and  killed  him.  He  was  lying  for  three  days  on 
the  ground  without  any  person  to  take  him  up,  for  they  were  afraid 
of  him.  On  account  of  this  deed  the  Costellos  who  came  after  him 
ivould  not  allow  any  man  of  the  name  of  Ruane  to  live  on  their  estate. 
But  some  say  that  it  was  his  brother,  Dooaltagh,  or  Dudley,  the  dim- 
eyed,  who  died  in  this  manner. 

I  shall  now  give  the  stanzas  which  the  Costello  made  about  Una 
MacDermott  as  I  heard  them  from  many  people.  The  country 
people  say  that  they  are  in  "cramp-Irish,"  and  that  there  was  never 
yet  found  a  piper  or  a  fiddler  to  pla^?  them  on  the  pipes  or  the  fiddle  t 
There  are  a  great  many  stanzas  in  the  poem,  but  I  never  got  the 
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■ptiAjAAt)  Aon  píobAi)\e  nÁ  Aon  beiLLeAXJÓiix  -póf  'o'-peu'O-pA'ó  a  feirmtn 
A-p  A  píobAib  nÁ  A1)\  A  -p-oiL!  UÁ  a  "LÁn  ceACfVAtfiA  Atiri  -pAn  "oÁri  acc 
tii  bft!Ai|\  mé  An  c-ior>iLÁn  aca,  ha  ah  LeAÚ.  CtJAbAit)  me  tiA  -pgetjbcA 
fo  A]A  toniÁf  ■Lái'oi|\  o  SetimAf  O  Ii-Ai|vc,  ó  BÁiuéA-fv  S^tiiAÍó^, — cÁ 
ATI  beijAC  ACA  mA]\b  Anoif — A^Uf  o  tnA-pcAin  O  b)\AonÁiii  i  5-coTTOAé 
■RofGomÁin,  acc  -pAi|\  mé  ctiTo  -oe  tia  ceAC]\AiriríAib  o  feA|Vi  n-oiLeÁii 
AcAili,  nÁ|v  cuaLaix)  CAitic  A-piA-m  A1-|\  tomÁ"p  bÁToi-p. 

t1tJAi|v  ictiAi|v  -pé  hÁy  cuTiveAt)  é,  mAiA  •o'o|\*ouig  yé  -péiti,  Ann  -pAii 
í\oili5  Agtif  Ann  fAn  oiLeÁn  ceti-onA  Ann  a|v  ctn^AeAt)  "UnA,  A^tjf 
X)'fÁf  c]AAnn  fuinn-peóige  A-p  tJAig  "UnA  A^tíf  c|\Ann  eiLe  A-p  tiAij 
ComÁif,  A^tif  -oo  clAon  pA-o  -oA  céibe,  A^tif  níofv  f^tiijieA'OAi^  'o'Á 
bfÁf  gujA  CAfAT)  A^tif  5ti]\  lúbAX)  An  "OA  bÁ]\|\  A^A  A  ceile  1  meAÓon 
nA  jAoilige,  A-^viy  t>ubAi|\c  •OAome  'oo  connAi|\c  lAt),  50  |VAib  pÁXi 
Ann  fin  ^óf,  acu  bí  mife  a|\  b^AtiAc  tocACé  50  -oeigeAnAC  AgtJf  nío|\ 
fev\x)  mé  a  bpeicfinc,  acc  ni  -pAbA-p  a|\  An  oiieÁn, 

líriA  bhAn. 

A  "UnA  bÁn,  a  bLÁic  nA  n-oLAOit)  óni|VA 
AcÁ  '|\éif  'OO  bÁif  "oe  bÁ|\|v  "oivoc-corhAijALe, 
i:et!c  A  gt^ÁÓ,  ciA  ACA  b'feA|V]\  -oe'n  oÁ  cótnAij^Le 
A  ém  1  5-ctiAbÁn  'y  mé  1  n-Ác  nA  "Oonoi^e. 

A  in  A  bÁn  •o'-pÁ^btiTÓ  cti  mé  1  mb]\ón  CAfCA, 

AgtJf  C1A  b'ÁiL  ieAC  beiú  c-jaacc  ai|\  50  -oeó  -peAfCA, 

Cúilín  ^TÁinneAc  ai^a  a^a  fÁf  fUAf  ati  c-ó|\  leAHÚA 

A'f  50  mbfeAt\|\  biom  ai|\  lÁith  LeAU  'nÁ  An  5tói]\  fÍAicif. 

A  í nA  bÁn,  a^a  feifOAn,  nA  5-cti|V]AAcÁn  (?)  CAtn 

'S  An  "OÁ  fúiL  A^A-o  btit)  ciúine  -o'Á  nxjeACAix)  1  5-ceAnn, 

A  béiLín  An  cfiúc)\A,  niA|\  "LeAihnAcc  niA-p  pon  'f  mA|\  beói|\, 

A^tíf  A  cof  -óeAf  lúciriAtv  if  cti  fiúbAbf ax)  jAn  piAn  1  mbjAoi^. 

A  tin  A  bÁn,  mA|\  -fvof  1  n5Ái|vt)ín  cu, 

'S  but)  coinnleói|\  ói|v  A-p  bo^vo  nA  bAinfvio^An'  cti, 

bti-6  ceibeAbAi|v  Agtif  bux)  ceóLtriA|\  a^   ^AbAib  An   beAÍAig  feó  ^ó- 

TÍlAm  cu, 
Agtif  'ré  mo  cjAeAc-ínAi'one  b|\ónAC  nÁ|\  pófAt)  le  'oo  -otib-givAt)  cti. 

A  tin  A  bÁn  if  uu  do  tneAftJij  mo  ciaLI 

A  tlnA  If  cu  cuAi-o  50  -olac  i-oija  me  '^tif  t)iA, 

A  "UnA,  A  cf  Aéb  cúbAf  CA,  a  buibin  cAfUA  nA  5-01  Ab, 

tlÁ^  b*feA|\]\  X)Am-f A  beiu  ^An  fúilib  nÁ  -o'f eiceÁb  A|\iAth. 
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whoJeof  them  or  the  half.  I  heard  these  stories  about  Tomaus  Loidher 
from  Shamus  O'Hart,  from  Walter  Scurlogue(or  Sherlock),  both  of  them 
dead  now,  and  from  Martin  O'Brennan,  or  Brannan,  in  the  County 
iiosco  nmon,  but  I  got  some  of  the  verses  from  a  man  in  the  island 
of  Achill  who  had  never  heard  any  talk  about  Tomaus  Loidher. 

When  he  died  he  was  buried,  as  he  himself  directed,  in  the  same 
grave-yard  and  island  in  which  Una  was  buried,  and  there  grew  an 
ash- tree  out  of  Una  s  grave  and  another  tree  out  of  the  grave  of 
Costelio,  and  they  inclined  towards  one  another,  and  they  did  not 
cease  from  growing  until  the  two  tops  were  met  and  bent  upon  one 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  graveyard,  and  people  who  saw  them 
said  they  were  that  way  still,  but  I  was  lately  on  the  brink  of  Lough 
Ce  and  could  not  see  them.     I  was  not,  however,  on  the  island. 

OONA  WAUN  (FAIR  UNA). 

O  fair  Una,  thou  blossom  of  the  amber  locks, 
Thou  who  art  after  thy  death  from  the  result  of  ill  counsel, 
See,  0  love,  which  of  them  was  the  best  of  the  two  counsels, 
9  bird  in  a  cage,  and  I  in  the  ford  of  the  Donogue. 

O  fair  Una,  thou  has  left  me  in  grief  twisted, 

And  why  shouldst  thou  like  to  be  recounting  it  any  more  for  ever  ? 

Ringleted  cooleeu  upon  which  grew  up  the  melted  gold, 

And  sure  I  would  rather  be  sitting  beside  thee  than  the  glory  of  heaven. 

O  fair  Una,  said  he,  of  the  crooked  skiffs  (?)* 
And  the  two  eyes  you  have  the  mildest  that  ever  went  in  a  head, 
0  little  mouth  of  the  sugar,  like  new  milk,  like  wine,  like  Vyore, 
And  O  pretty  active  foot,  it  is  you  would  walk  without  pain  in  a  shoe  I 

O  fair  Una,  like  a  rose  in  a  garden  you, 

And  like  a  candlestick  of  gold  you  were  on  the  table  of  a  queen, 
Melodious  and  musical  you  were  going  this  road  before  me, 
.ind  it  is  my  sorrowful  morning-spoil  that  vou  were  not  married  to 
your  dark  love. 

O  fair  Una,  it  is  you  who  have  set  astray  my  senses ; 

0  Una,  it  is  you  who  went  close  in  between  me  and  God, 

O  Una,  fragrant  branch,  twisted  little  curl  of  the  ringlets, 

Was  it  not  better  for  me  to  be  without  eyes  than  ever  to  have  seen  you  ? 

*  Perhaps  referring  to  the  skiffs  or  curraghs  on  Loch  Ce,  round  which  so  many 
of  the  MacDermotts  lived. 
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If  fLiuc  A^tJf  ):tiA]\  mo  cuAijAC-f  e  cum  An  bAiLe  A|véi|\, 
AgtJf  me  mo  fuióe  fUAf  a|v  b|\tiAc  tiA  LeApÚAti  Liom  pem, 
A  giie  ^Ati  5)AtJAim  A5  nÁ]\  Luaoa-o  ati  lomA-OAmiAcc  acc  m6 
Cat)  Af  TiAC  bftiAgiAtJigeATin  cti  fUACc  ha  mAitme  t>Am  jréin, 

UÁ  'OAOine  Ann  fAn  uf ao§aL  fo  cAiceAf  •oi-meA-p  a\í  óúicce  -pALAm* 
A  LÁn  be  mAom  f AogAÍCA,  A^tif  m  buAn  í  Accuf 
CeAf ACC  mAome  ni  &etjn|:Ainn  nÁ  C|\tíA5  feAiVAinn, 
Acc  b'f:eA|\t\  tiom  nA-oA  cao|Va  "oa  mbeic'i  ^^^  A^Am. 

i:tiAi|v  me  nA  ceic]Ae  ceAciAAtfinA-po  leAnAf  i  nt)|\oic-"p5]AÍbinn,  nAC 
|\Aib  ACC  ctjit)  x)e  nA  ceAC|\AmnAib  fuAf  Ann.  11io|\  ctiAl/Af  -pem 
A-jAiAih  nA  ceic|\e  cinn  eite  -peó.  If  f oibbéiiv  nAc  é  An  CoifoeAÍAd 
•oo  finne  An  ceAnn  Deif  eAnnAC  aca,  Af  tfióó  a|\  bic. 

SeAf AID  A^tJf  beAjACATO  bfUlt  mo  f Ó-gfÁX)  A^  CÍgeACC, 

If  mA]\  cnAp-fneAccA  [i]  A'f  mA|\  miL-beACA  ('oo)|vóigeAt)  An  Jimah^ 
rriAf  cnAp-fneAccA  'f  mAf  miL-beACA  (•oo)  f  óigeA-ó  An  §fiAnj 

A^Uf  A  ClilX)  Y  A  CAfXATO  If  f  ADA  me  beÓ  DO  DIAI5. 
A  tin  A,  A  Altim^,  A  CAf  AID,  'f  A  DélD  Of  DA, 

A  béibín  meAbA  nÁf  CAn  fiAin  etijcóf  a, 

b'  feAff  biom-f A  beic  Af  beAbAit»  béi  '5Á  fíof-pójAD 

•ílÁ  mo  ftiiDe  1  bptAiceAf  1  5-cÁCAoif  nA  UfionóiDe. 

gtuAif  me  cf  ÍD  btiAibe  mo  CAf  ad  Af  eif , 

A'f  ni  bfUAif  me  féin  fUAf  ad  nA  fbiucAÓ  mo  belt 

'S  é  DtjbAlf C  An  fCUAD-CAlbin  ^ftlAmA  A'f  mADAf  Af  A  méAf 

tno  cfi  cfUAige  ni  (1)  n-uAi^neAf  do  CAfAÓ  Liom  cti  (féin). 

Ceicfe  tin  A  ceicfe  Ame,  ceicfe  mÁife  'f  ceicfe  Hóf  a 

TlA  ceicf  e  mnÁ  btiD   ceicf  e  bf  eÁccA  bi  (1  5-)  ceicf e  ceAfDAib  ha, 

jTodLa, 
Ceicfe  CAif njiDe  A'f  ceicf e  fÁb  a^  ceicf e  cLÁf  Aib  cómf a§ 
Ceicf  e  5f  Am  Aif  nA  ceicf  e  mnÁib  nAC  bcitabf  ad  a  5-ceic|\e  5f  Á* 

d'a  5-ceicf  e  -pó^Aib. 

*=f obAm.  f=ACA.  X  beic'=**  beiDeAD,"  1  g-ConnAccAitiw 

§  **  Ceicf e  CAf nAij  a  ^ceicf e  cfÁg  a  5-ceicf e  cÍAf  A15  cómAnf  a/* 

'fAn  ms. 


It's  wet  and  cold  was  my  visit  to  the  village  last  night, 
And  I  sitting  up  on  the  brink  of  the  couch  by  myself, 

0  brightness  without  gloom,  to  whom  the  many  were  not  betrothed 

but  [onlj^]  I, 
Wherefore  proclaimest  thou  not  the  cold  of  the  morning  to  myself. 

There  are  people  in  this  world  who  throw  disrespect  upon  an  em^U 

estate 
[Having]  a  quantity  of  worldly  goods  [themselves],  though  they  have 

them  not  lastingly, 
Complaint  over  [lack  of]  goods  or  lament  for  land  I  would  not  make ; 

1  would  rather  than  two  sheep  if  I  had  Una  {i.e.  ''a  lamb,''  a  play  on 

the  word). 

I  found  the  following  four  stanzas  in  a  bad  manuscript  in  which 
were  oniy  a  few  of  the  above  verses.  I  never  heard  these  other  four 
myself.  It  is  plain  it  was  not  the  Costello  who  made  the  last  one 
of  them,  at  all  events. 

Stand  ye  and  look  ye  is  my  very  love  a-coming, 

Sh  e  is  like  a  ball  of  snow  and  like  bee's  honey  which  the  sun  would  freeze 
Like  a  ball  of  snow  and  like  bee's  honey  the  sun  would  freeze  ; 
And  my  portion  [i.e.  my  love)  and  my  friend,  it    is  long  that  I   am 
alive  after  you. 

O  Una,  0  maiden,  0  friend,  and  0  golden  tooth, 

0  little  mouth  of  honey  that  never  uttered  injustice, 

1  had  rather  be  beside  her  on  a  couch,  ever  kissing  her, 
Than  be  sitting  in  heaven  in  the  chair  of  the  Trinity. 

I  passed  through  the  byre*  of  my  friends  last  night ; 

I  never  got  any  refreshment  or  [even]  the  wetting  of  my  mouth. 

Twas  what  the  frowning  high-shouldered  (?)  girl  said,  and  madder  on 

her  fingers, 
**  My  three  pities  that  it  was  not  in  a  solitude  I  met  yourself." 

Four  Unas,  four  Annies,  four  Marys  and  four  Noras, 
The  four  women,  the  four  finest  were  in  the  four  quarters  of  Fola  (Ireland) 
Four  nails  and  four  saws  to  four  boards  of  coffin, 
Four  hates  on  the  four  women  who  would  not  give  their  four  loves 
off  their  four  kisses. 

*  Or  perhaps  through  the  town  of  Boyle,  i.e.  Búille  not  buaile. 
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tug  ^ié  coi-p  "oe'ti  CeAnr»  "Oub  DiLeAf  ceAHA,  AtneAfg  «a  n-AÓjXÁtí 
Ai\  AjA  ^Laot)  me  **Ab|\Áin  ocÁToeACA,"  A^tif  "o'ltimf  me  fÁc  a 
•óetiiicA,  A^tif  cAifbéAn  me  ^uyv  eugf  AmuiL  a|v  -pA-o  é  ó'n  5-cóipín 
geAjAiA  -oe  "00  bí  1  5-cLó  ie  O  li-A|\5A'oÁir>.  CAicpt)  me  Anoif  An 
c|\eAf  cóip  ct>|\  pof.  UÁ  p  5eA|V|\  fimpiióe  A^uf  binn.  1-p  cofmuiL 
5tJ]\  pne  AH  cóip  -peó  'nÁ  Aimp|\  An  CeA|\bAbÁnAig.  UÁ  yé  -peo  nlox 
cofifíúile  be  ceAC]\AmnAib  "Ui  ■h-Ap5AX)Áiii  nÁ  An  c-Ab]\Án  "oo  ctJ^ 
mé  Ar>n  |"An  ^-ceu-o-CAibiDib. 

ccArin  "otib  x)hibeAS. 

CÁ  mnÁ  An  bAibe  f eo  a]\  btiibe  'f  a|\  btiAit)|\eA'6 

A5  UA|\|\Ain5  A  n^^iUAi^e  Y  '^^  beigeAn  be  ^aoic, 

ní  gbACfATÓ  fiA-o  -p^AjTAipe  'o'f eAjAAlb  nA  cuAiúe, 

50  •DCélT)  flAT)  'f-^^  t^W^IS  ^^  btJACAlbblb  An  |Mg. 

CeAtni  •0115  -oíbeAf  X)íbeAf  'oibeAf 

CeAtin  -otjb  'oibeAf  '0|\tJi'o  biom  An  Abb, 
CeAnn  'otib  ^y  pbe  'nÁ  'n  eAbA  'f  -'^^  -pAOibeAn 

If  'otntie  ^An  c|\oTDe  nAc  •ociwb|VA'6  t>tiic  5|vÁ6. 

A  Ó^ÁnAlg  tJAf  Alb  UAf  Alb  tJA-pAlb 

^eobATD  uu  "ouAif  A'f  "pmtMg  50  bÁ, 
SeobAii)  cií  1^51  obób  Af  tJ]AbÁ|\  An  btiAibce 

Aguf  ceA-o  -oo  beic  fuA-p  50  n-éi|\eócAit)  An  bÁ, 

CeAnn  -oub  t)íbeAf  T)íbeAf  iDibeAf , 

CeAnn  -oub  'oíbeAf,  •o|vtnT)  biom  AnÁbb, 
CeAHn  t)tib  if  5ibe  'nÁ  'n  eAbA  'f  An  pAOibeAn 

If  'otjine  ^An  c|Aoii)e  nAC  "ociubivAO  Óuiu  S'pÁó. 

OeA-jAf ATD  mé  Ann  -po  Ab|\Án  ai|v  a  ngbACocAiA  ah  pAifcin  ponn. 
UÁ  Ab|\Án  oe'ti  Ainm  pn  1  beAbA|v  An  b-Aix^A-oAnAig  acc  ni'b  Aon 
bine  Ann  cophúib  beif  An  x)Án  yo.  tli'b  fé  -fvó  foibbéijA  cat)  aija  a 
bpiib  An  -oAn  f o  a^  upÁcu.  bí  f^eub  1  x)UAOib  mnÁ  éi^in  a  cÁim^ 
cbeACAi]Ae  .•],  |vÓ5Ai|\e  be  nA  piA-OAc  beif,  acc  cvn|\  p  a  cubAit)  -pem 
A|\  "otJine  éi^m  eibe,  Agtjf  nio|v  paA-otJig  An  **  cbeAÚAipe  cAm  "  An 
"OtJÍne  ceA|\c  beip  tli  Ú15  bmn  Ati  -peAn-f^etjb  -pÁgAib  Anoif,  uÁ 
f  Aicciof  o|\m  50  bpuib  ye  CAibbce.  If  cinnce  me  ^tif  1  "ouAOib  f  tiit> 
fi|\innig  A  cÁ|\bA  Aon  tJAi|\  AmÁin  AmeAfg  nA  noAome,  -00  cumAÓ 
níof  mó  'nÁ  beAC  'oe  nA  f eAn  Ab]AÁnAib  f eó,  acu  m  cig  binn  f ÁgAib 
AmAC  Anoif  CA-o  lAt)  nA  "h-ocÁi'oi'óe  f  aoi  a  n-t)eA|vnA6  iat).  If  cof- 
ihúib  50  bfuib  •oÁ  AbjAÁn  meAf^ÚA  ftJAf  Ann  f  An  Ab|\Án  fo,  An  -oA 
ceuT)  betJ|Vf  A  a^  C]\ácu  a|\  An  lA-fx^vAix)  x>o  jMnne  An  CbeAÚAife  cAm 
l^eif  An  bpÁircín  ponn  .-j.  cAibín  bÁn,  x)'piAt)Ac  beif,  A^uf  a|v  An  5- 
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I  gave  a  version  of  the  Cann  Dhu  Dheelisn,  or  Darling  Black  Head, 
amongst  the  songs  which  I  called  '*  Occasional,'*  and  told  the  reason 
of  its  composition,  and  showed  that  it  was  quite  different  from  the 
short  little  copy  of  it  that  was  printed  by  Hardiman.  I  must  now 
give  the  third  version  of  it ;  it  is  short,  simple  and  sweet.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  copy  is  older  than  Carolan's  time.  This  song  is  mor© 
like  Hardiman's  stanzas  than  the  one  given  in  the  first  chapter. 

DARLING  BLACK  HEAD. 
(another  version). 
The  women  of  this  village  are  in  madness  and  trouble, 
Pulling  their  hair  and  letting  it  go  with  the  wind, 
They  will  not  accept  a  gallant  of  the  men  of  the  country 
Until  they  go  into  the  rout  with  the  boys  of  the  king.* 

Black  Head,  Darling,  Darling,  Darling, 

Black  Head,  Darling,  move  over  to  me, 

Black  Head,  brighter  than  swan  and  than  seagull. 
He's  a  man  without  heart  gives  not  love  to  thee. 

0  youth  well-born,  well  born,  well-born 

Thou  shalt  get  a  reward,  and  remain  till  day, 

Thou  shalt  get  barn  and  threshing  floor, 

And  leave  to  be  up  till  the  day  shall  rise. 

Black  Head,  Darling,  Darling,  Darling, 

Black  Head,  Darling,  move  over  to  me, 
Black  Head,  brighter  than  swan  or  than  seagull, 

He's  a  man  without  heart  gives  not  love  to  thee. 
I  shall  here  give  a  song  called  the  Paustyeen  Finn.  ^  There  is  a  song 
of  that  name  in  Hardiman's  book,  but  there  is  not  one  line  in  it  re- 
sembling this  poem.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  this  poem  is  about. 
There  was  a  story  about  some  woman  that  a  *'  clahirya,"  or  rogue  (?> 
came  to  carry  off  with  him,  but  she  put  her  own  garments  on  someone 
.  else,  and  the  crooked  '*  clahirya"  did  not  carry  off  the  right  person 
with  him.  We  cannot  find  the  old  story  now  ;  I  am  axraid  it  is  lost. 
I  am  sure  it  was  about  some  true  event  or  other  that  once  hap- 

*  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  girls  said  they  would  not  marry  anyone  who  had 
not  fought  with  and  routed  the  king's  troops.  All  these  old  songs,  however,  are 
very  obscure. 

t  This  word,  as  in  the  name  of  the  celebrated  warrior,  Finn  MacCool,  is  pro- 
nounced like  "  Finn  "  in  Connacht  and  the  North,  but  something  like  "  Fewn" 
(rhyming  with  tune)  in  parts  of  Munster  and  Scotland.  Hence  the  diversity  of 
spelling  we  meet  with  in  the  Anglicized  Ossianio  tales. 


CA01  Ann  A|\  -meALt  p  é,  Ajtif  cÁ  An  cmv>  leAnAf  a^  molAt)  f^eirhe 
An  -pÁifcm,  Agtif  Ann  pn  'oeM(\  'Dume  éipn — An  "  cieAUAijAe  cAm  " 
b'éi-oi|\ — nÁ|\  cói|\  A  ciAocAT)  Atv  fon  An  pÁifdn,  mA^vo'imuig  fi  teif 
50  uoilceAnnAC.  "Oa  ^-cjAtunneocAi'be  nA  ]"eAn-Ab|\Áin  -peó  cet^-o 
bli AÓAin  no  ceun  bti At)Ain  ^o  beic,  ó  f om,  1  n-ém-peAcc ieif  nA  -pgetjl- 
CAibbAineAf  Leo,  m  beToeAX)  nA  beA]AnA"6A  mójAA  lonncA,  A^tif  n^ 
beiÓeAÓ  fiAT)  corn  b^Mfce  fttA-p  A^uf  corn  •oo-útii^ce  A'-p  aca  -pAX) 
Anoif .  Ii'  C|vtiAg  po|\-irió|\  é  nÁ]\  c|\tiinnigeAT)  Ab|\ÁnAcc  A^tJf  bÁ|V- 
"OACc  A^ti]^  -pgeuLttigeAcc  nA  n-oAOine — niX  me  a^  u|vácc  Ann  -po  a|\ 
Ab|\Án ACÚ  Agtif  pÍTÓe  acc  n a  nibÁ]A-0"A  bpAt)  6,  A^tifoo'oeiinf  At)  p at) 
An  cifue  A^ufAn  -pcójA  i-pLuAcrhAiive  A^ti-pif  fpéi'peArh'LA'o'Ábftiii  be 
•pÁgAib  AmeAf^  nA  nÁipún  bAb|\Af  ceAn^A  *'CeibceAc."  UÁ  pé  )\ó 
iTiAÍb  Ann  rAn  bÁ  Anoiple  -otib "d'a  5-c|vtiinnit!gA*6 A^tipo'Á  mbAibitigA'5 
ói|AbAinit)  LeAcno  u-jAi  ceAC]AAninA'DenA  "h-Ab^AAnAib  ipf:eA|\|\  beceA|vc 
bÁjA  nA  li-CiixeAnn  Agtif  beif  nA  con-oAeib  pn  Ann  nAcbAbAi-pceA]\  acu 
pojibeA^An  ;5Aet)eiL5eAn'oiú.  tnÁ  céi'ormt)  AbpAbpA-pcoif  nAmA|\A 
AmeAf^  nA  fbéibceAi)  A^uf  nA  n-iAf5Ai]Ae,  ^eobAmAOit)  x)AOine  50 
t)eirhin  LAb|\Af  ^Ae-oeib^e  "oegnAc,  acc  ni'b  aca  Anoif  inót\Án  eiLe 
CAob  AintJij'oenA  Ti-AbjAAnAib  Ajtip-oenAf^etilcAib  •oobi  coicciont\ 
Ann  A  meAf 5  -pém,  Agtif  o'éipvig  coif  nA  -pAijA^Age,  acc  cá  -pjeubtjigeAcc 
A^tif  bÁ|\'OAcc  nA  cot)A  If  fAi"6bne  A^Uf  if  'oeAg-thúmce  A^tif  nArj- 
OAome  If  mo  eóÍAf  Agtif  téigeAn,  imcigce  A^uf  CAiLbce  Anoif,  mA|i 
ACÁ  1  5;con-OAé  nA  mi'oe  A^tif  nA  li-lAtv-lTli'6e  A^tif  1  ^ceAf  c-bÁf  nA 
li-eif eAnn  aja  f a-o,  1  5cont)Aé  bon^f ojit),  ílofcomÁin,  buiminig,  Uio« 
bf  AIT)  Af  An  Agtif  -pbúfv  nA  Vi-ei^xeAnti.  i:a|\ao|\  ^euix  I  If  CAibb  -oo- 
cfxeiTDce  é. 


An  p^isum  ponri. 

CeAnn  "oeif eAnnAc  "oeSi  cSÁcAifn  muf^locAt)  An  ^f eAnn, 
CÁimg  mo  t)eifbptiif  cu^Am  50  cAoimeAriitiii  fAnn. 
**Uit{CfAT5  fé  cti^Ainn  An  CbeACAife  CAin 
A^uf  béAf  f  Alt)  fé  mife  'f-^'  b-fUA-oAC." 


bAin  ctif  A  ÓÍOC  etiDAig  "00  ctiif  p  A'f  -oo  cinn, 
A^tjf  ctiif  Of  c  mo  I1ACA  'f  mo  cubAii)  uf  •óonn, 
mÁ  CI 5 e Ann  fé  cti^Ainn  An  cbeACAif  e  CAm 
If  mife  béí^eAf  Leif  ^«n  ta'  bfUA-OAC. 
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pened  amongst  the  people  that  more  than  half  of  these  old  songs 
were  composed,  but  we  cannot  now  find  out  what  were  the  occasions 
on  which  they  were  made.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  two  songs 
mixed  up  in  this  one,  the  two  first  verses  speaking  of  the  attempt 
which  the  crooked  clahirya  made  to  carry  off  with  him  the  Paustyeen 
Finn,  or  fair-haired  childeen,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she  deceived 
him,  and  what  follows  is  praising  the  beauty  of  the  Paustyeen,  and 
then  somebody  is  saying — perhaps  the  crooked  clahirya — that  he 
ought  not  to  be  hanged  for  the  Paustyeen  because  she  went  with  him 
willingly.  If  these  old  songs  had  been  collected  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  together  with  the  stories  that  belong  to 
them,  these  great  gaps  would  not  occur  in  them,  and  they  would  not 
be  so  broken  up  and  so  unintelligible  as  they  are  now.  It  is  a  really 
great  pity  that  the  song  and  poetry  and  story  of  the  people  — I  aiii 
not  now  talking  of  the  song  and  poetry  of  tlie  bards— were  not  col- 
lected long  ago,  and  they  would  make  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing store  and  treasure  amongst  the  nations  that  speak  a  Celtic 
language.  It  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  go  gathering  or  collecting 
theiii,  for  half  or  three-fourths  of  the  best  songs  belong  to  the  middle 
of  Ireland,  or  to  those  counties  in  which  only  a  very  little  Irish  is 
spoken  to-day.  If  we  go  far  back  beside  the  sea,  amongst  the  moun- 
tains and  the  fishermen,  we  will  find  people  who  habitoaliy,  indeed, 
speak  Irish,  but  they  have  not  much  now  outside  of  the  songs  and 
stories  that  were  common  in  their  own  midst  and  rose  beside  the 
sea  ;  but  the  stories  and  bardism  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  educated 
port:on  of  the  country,  the  portion  of  most  knowledge  and  learning, 
are  now  gone  and  lost,  such  as  those  of  the  counties  of  Meath  and 
Westmeath,  and  all  the  central  parts  of  Ireland,  Longford,  Eoscommon^ 
Tipperary  and  the  flower  of  Erin.     Alas  !  it  is  an  incredible  loss. 

THE  PAUSTYEEN  FINN,  OR  THE  FAIR-HAIRED  CHILDEEN. 

At  the  last  end  of  the  Saturday  I  shall  waken  the  fun, 
My  sister  came  to  me  mildly  and  weak, 
•*  He  will  come  to  us,  the  crooked  clahirya, 
And  will  bring  me  oíF  by  violence." 

**  Do  you  take  off  the  dress  of  your  body  and  your  head 
And  put  on  my  hat  and  imy  new  brown  suit, 
If  he  come  to  us,  the  crooked  clahirya, 
It*s  I  shall  be  carried  off  by  him,** 


nft  -oe  thAom  Ati  CfAO§AiL  a^ath  acc  Aon  •oeitvl)fiú]A  AthÁiti 
Agtif  tií  *'|\éic  "  Ar»  •oothAir»  btit>  iriAie  iiom  i  -frAgAiL, 
n!  béA|\i:Ainii-fe  fgitliíig  a\\  m'f  o|\cún  50  b^AAc 
mtitiA*  "0015  tiom  A  ivÁt)  5U|\  Liom  féin  í. 

tltiAifv  ctiAit)  me  AiriAc  Leif  ah  bpÁifdn  ponn 
UÁ  me  "lÁin-cinnue  ^ta^v  t)úbLtn5  me  ah  giAeAnti, 
Ctii|\  me  mo  LÁtii  CAi|VfC]  aY  X)eAfuig  fi  liom, 
A'f  •o'fjAeAfCAiL  me  Ati  c-Am  bi  'f ^'  bÁcAiix. 

5]iÁt)  be  m*AHAm  i,  ah  pÁifcín  poiin, 
A  c|voi'5e  Y  A  "h-AtiAm  beic  -pÁifgce  biom, 
•OÁ  CÍC  geAbA  mA|\  bbÁú  tiA  x)uom 

'S  A  pob  mA|v  Ar»  eAbA  bÁ  mAjAUA. 

11tiAii\  "o'eiivig  "pi  A|v  mAi-om  An  pÁifdn  ponti 
**  A  ctufbe  riA  ^-caiaat)  cpeAt)  -oetin^rAf  cu  biom  ?" 
•*  A  fiúi^A  "  A|v  f  A  mife,  *'  CAbAi)A  -d'auaiia  a|\  -pAibb, 
*S  mÁ  cog^AtngeAnnf  uta  aicimi*  •00  fgetib  t)ó. 

CAT)  -00  b'Áib  X)Aoib  mo  c|vocAt)  i?Á  'n  b-pÁifdti  potin, 
AY  5ti|\  A|\  mo  neAm-coib  cti^AÓ  me  Ann, 
Hi  éigin  'o'Á  n-Aim-'óeoín  "oo  -pmne  me  Ann, 
Acu  be  bÁn-coib  a  "H-auaia  'y  a  mÁcAtv. 

"OÁ  mbei-oinn-fe  i  x>ueAc  fobAiii  ^An  Aoin-neAc  Ann, 
5aoc  mó|\  A^uf  |?eAt\CAinn  t)Á  -péitDeAÓ  oy  Á|\  5-cionn, 
^An  neAC  bo  beic  'm'  Aice,  acc  An  pÁij^cín  ponn 
If  cinnne  50  n-óbfAinn  a  fbÁmue. 

jAti  bAt)  nÁ  coiue  t)0  •oetanp Ainn  fnÁm, 
5An  gtinnA  ^An  piOfCAb  "oo  -oetinf  Ainn  bAm,i 
nfb  AOin-feAjA  A  bAinfeAt)  be  mo  •6ei|Abpúi|v  Am  Am 
ti AC  n^oetinf Ainn  jdudaja  "d'a  cnAiiiAib. 
If  é  An  pofc  A^tJf  m  b-iAt)  nA  -pocAib  do  |\inne  cbu  An  Ab|\Áin  f eó, 
mA]\  ciomi-o  be  mó|\Án  eibe  aca. 

Seó  ATiOTf  comf\Áó  it)i|\  buACAibb  A^uf  cAibin,  Ann  a  bpiib  ah 
CAibtti  A5  cti|\  Am]\Aif  Ann  a  6eA|\btigAT)  50  'OC115  ye  gjAÁt)  -pío|A|\tiiT)e 
■óí.  If  An-coiccionn  Ab|VÁin  "oe'n  cineÁb  fo,  xs^tif  cuijAim  An  ceAnn 
f o  fiof  mAf  fompbA  A|\  mójAÁn  eibe. 

*  **mA|A,"  fAn  ms. 

t  "  eA5|AAigeAnn  cu,"  'f^""  "^^'S.  focAb  nAc  'ocuignn. 
Jz:z**bÁmAc"  ."i.  fgAoibeA'ó  ^tinnA? 
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I  hcive  not  of  the  goods  of  this  life  but  one  sinter  only, 
And  it  is  not  a  rake  of  the  world  I  would  wish  to  have  her 
I  would  not  give  a  shilling  for  my  fortune  for  ever 
Unless  I  can  say  that  she  is  my  own. 

When  I  went  out  with  the  Paustyeen  Finn 
I  am  certain  sure  that  I  doubled  the  fun  ; 
I  put  my  arm  round  her  and  to  me  she  clung 
And  I  served  the  time  that  was  present  (?), 

The  love  of  my  soul  is  the  Paustyeen  Finn, 
Her  heart  and  her  soul  to  be  squeezed  to  me, 
Two  breasts,  bright  like  the  blossom  of  the  })ushes, 
And  her  neck  like  the  swan  on  a  March  day. 

When  she  rose  in  the  morning,  the  Paustyeen  Finn, 
**  0  pulse  of  the  friends,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  me  ?  *' 
"  0  sister,"  said  I,  **  take  your  father  on  an  occasion 
And  if  you  choose  tell  him  your  story." 

Why  do  you  wish  to  hang  me  for  the  Paustyeen  Finn  ? 
And  sure  against  my  will  I  was  brought  into  it. 
It  was  not  violence  against  tlieir  wish  I  did  there 

But  with  the  full  consent  of  her  father  and  mother. 

If  I  were  to  be  in  an  empty  house  without  anyone  in  it, 
Great  wind  and  rain  blowing  over  our  heads. 
Without  anyone  to  be  near  me  but  the  Paustyeen  Finn 
It  is  certain  that  I  would  drink  her  health. 

Without  a  boat  or  a  cot  I  would  make  a  rowing. 
Without  a  gun  or  a  pistol  I  would  make  a  shooting. 
There  is  no  man  would  touch  my  one  little  sister* 
That  I  would  not  make  powder  of  his  bones. 

It  is  the  air  and  not  the  words  which  has  made  the  fame  of  this 
song,  as  we  see  is  the  case  with  many  more. 

Here,  now,  is  a  conversation  between  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  which 
she  doubts  the  reality  of  his  protestations  of  eternal  love.  Songs  of 
this  kind  are  very  common,  and  I  put  this  one  down  as  an  example 
of  many  more — 

•  Sister  is  often  used,  not  as  a  term  of  relationship.  i»ut,  as  here,  of  affection. 
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UC    A  tItlA. 

(eife-Ati), 
tic  A  tltiA  An  cinn  tio  An  t)ábAc  LeAC 

tnife  A^  •oetmAtn  cuiriA  Am'  AonAtA, 
'S  *oÁ  mb^VAicpinn  •do  -óúcivacc  Ann  mo  co-otAt)  nÁ  mo  túif eAcc 

X)o  6etin]:Ainn  -pun  50  Ti-etig  0|\c. 

If  lon^AncAC  Liom-f  A  tu  beic  bonn-of-cionn  iiom 

'S  me  beic  LAn  x)e'n  t)úiL  beic  ixeii)  LeAU, 
'S  -oA  tDciticfAX)*  cú^Ainn  a  múifvnín  mtJi|vigin  nÁ  cú|\Am 

If  ACAi|\  me  múinfeAÓ  LéigeAn  -oó. 
(Ife). 
A  ó^AnAig  múince  ha  LAbA|\CA  ciútía 

UAicnigeAnn  bo  cLú  A'f  -oo  mem  Liom, 
nioyv  b'Aice  LeAU  fúgf  a6  t)Af f  m'f AÍÍAing  'nÁ  liom-f a 

Ace  Ai^  eA^lA  ctj  beiú  bf  eti^Ac. 

mA|\  if  fgAfAife  cu  CÁ  meAnmnAc  fúgAc 

'SpAÍpAt)  nA  mionn  'f  nA  n-éiceAC, 
'S  50  mb'  eA^AtAc  Liom  t)Á  LeAnf  Ainn-fe  cti 

5ti|\  CAf  a6  f á  cúmA  x>o  óetinf  Ainn. 
(eifeAn  Ag  ff  eA^AijAc). 

A  gt^Ai)  '^tlf  A  CMIt)  50  bf  AC  nA  CU15 

$0  n-oennf  Ainn  'oo  mAÍAif  c  •oe  céiie, 
50  n-iompuig'  An  muifv  a|v  f  a-d  'nnA  fuiL, 
'S  50  njAbAnn  nA  cniaic  fÁ  céile. 

50  bf Áff A1X)  bioLA|\  cfít)  LÁtx  nA  ceineA'5, 
'S  50  'OC15  nA  b|\ic  x>'Á  éiLitjgAt), 

'S  50  g-CAlLÍTO  nA  •O'ptll'o'  Af  f  At)  A  n-^tiib, 
'S  50  niDeunf  AiTje  ion  -oe'n  céijAfig. 

If  Ab|\Án  ConnAccAc  An  Cúitín  no  An  "  Cúitfionn  "  Ajtif  bei|\  O 
liA|\5A'oÁin  •oúmn  é.  UÁcóif)  mtiimneAci  gció  niAf  An  5  ceA-onA. 
Ace  béAffAif)  me  Ann  fo  cóip  eiLe  'oo  fUAi-p  méi  LÁim-fgfíbínn  acá 
A^Am  T)0  bí  f^fíobcA  1  ^-coiTOAé  An  CTiLAif ,  acá  eti^fAmuii  a|v  f at> 
ó'n  "OÁ  cóif)  eiLe.  pÁjAim  awac  x)Á  jAAnn  "oe  acá  a-ja  Aon  f ocaL,  beA^- 
nAC,  Leif  nA  beAf fAib  1  leAbAf  tli  "OÁLAig,  1  bpLióeACC  nA  Cúige 

*   "x)Á  'ocipT)  "  'fAVi   ms. -oiAOC-fOifm  nAc  "bfeicimTo   50  minic 
AnnfnA  feAn-Ab]^ÁnAib  feó.     X)'AC|\Aig  mé  An  Line  feo  beAgÁn. 
t  **  Aif,"  rAn  ms. 
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UGH,  O  UNA. 

[HE]. 

Ugh,  O  Una,  do  you  think  it  a  sickly  or  sorrcv/ful  thing 

Me  to  be  making  inelancholy  alone  ? 
And  if  I  were  to  observe  your  earnestness  in  my  sleeping  or  my  waking 

Iwould  make  a  secret-love  of  you  (or  set  my  hearton  you?)  till  death. 

I  think  it  wonderful,  you  to  be  upside  down  (i.e.  fallen  out)  with  me. 

And  I  full  of  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  you  ; 
And  if  there  were  to  come  to  us,  my  dear,  a  family  or  a  care, 

A  father  I  who  would  teach  them  learning. 

[she]. 

0  learned  youth  of  the  quiet  speeches 

Your  fame  and  your  mien  please  me, 
By  my  cloak  !  sport  were  no  more  agreeable  to  you  than  tso  me, 

But  for  fear  of  you  being  false. 

For  you  are  a  gallant,  who  is  high-spirited,  merry, 

Taking-rashly  oaths  and  perjury  ; 
And,  sure,  I  would  be  afraid  if  I  were  to  follow  you, 

That  it  id  a  return  under  melancholy  I  would  make. 

[he]. 

My  love,  and  my  portion,  do  not  think  for  ever 

That  I  would  ever  exchange  you  for  another  consort ; 

Until  the  sea  change  entirely  into  blood. 
And  until  the  hills  go  under  each  other. 

Until  watercress  shall  grow  through  the  middle  of  the  fire, 

And  until  the  trout  come  to  sue  for  it ; 
Until  the  starlings  shall  altogether  lose  their  bills, 

And,  until  a  blackbird  is  made  of  the  thrush. 

The  Cooleen,  or  Cooluii,  litemlly  the  **  Gúl  Fhionn,*'  or  fair-haired 
cool,  i  e.  back-hair,  is  a  Connacht  song,  and  ííardiman  gives  it  to  us 
and  there  is  a  Munster  version  in  print  also  ;  but  I  shall  here  give 
another  copy  which  1  have,  which  I  found  in  a  manuscript  of  mine, 
written  in  the  County  Clare,  which  is  altogether  different  from  the  other 
two  copies.     I  omit  two  ranns  of  it  which  are  almost  on  one  word  with 
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mtimAn,  'yayí  Ab|\Áii  **AThÁi|Ae  'giif  a  ctrifte,"  a^  ieACAtiAc  224; 
Agtif  cÁT)Á  ^Ann  eitefciAÓiccei  ^iocc  nAc  "ocig  Lioin  AÍéigeAt),  acc 
Ag  yo  An  ctiTo  eiLe  t)é.  ní't  AOti  Ab|\Áti  i  n-eitvinn  if  mo  ciú  *iiÁ  ah 
CuiLponn  A^tif  a|v  ah  Áf)bA]\  fiti  if  |\ti-o  |?ío|\-t>f ÁibeAc  é  n a  coi-peAnriA 

etl^l'AtTlLA  t>é  -OO  bAlbugAX)  A^tl]^  "00  Cll|\  1  g-ctót).      X)ei]\  O  "OALÁlg 

5;«^  ctiAi|\ci§  f é  An  itlúniAti  a]\  pAt)  A^tíf  HAC  bptiAi^  fe  aóc  ha  c|\i 
1>Airm  -oo  cug  fé.     óí  mif e  níof  A-oAiritA. 

All  chíilponti. 

Ceó  rneAÍA  LÁ  -peACA,  a|\  coiLLcib  btibA  bAjXAige 

A'f  ^ivÁx)  gAn  ceitc  acá  A^Atri  •otiiu  a  bÁin-cnif  riA  ngeAL-ctoc, 

T)o  com  fCAti^,  -oo  betíL  caiia,  a^  -oo  cúilín  bí  CAf  tníti, 

A'f  A  céA'o-feAi\c  nÁ  c^Aéig  mé,  Af  ^vi\k  nieA-otiig  cti  a|\  ni*Aicít>. 

AY  ciA  cit)|reAf)  trío  g|\Áí)-f  a  a|\  ceA|\c-LÁ|V  Ati  AoriAig, 

'S  5ti|\  iTiAfvbAt)  tiA  mítce  ó^ÁriAc  Le  |vóf Aib  a  íi-eti'OAiti. 

A  givtiAif)  niA)\  An  5-cocAn,  Y  í  ^wó  b|\eÁgcA  a-ja  •ooifiAn  fgeime 

^V  5^1^  "oóij  ie  5;ac  fpjMOfÁn  5«]\  Ab  ÁiLLeÁn  "oo  péin  í. 

An  cé  ci'O'peA'D  An  éúiLfionn  'r  í  a^  púbAÍ  a|v  nA  bÁncAib 
A|\  mAiTnn  lAé  ]"Ain]AAT6  'f  An  tDiMJcc  A]A  A  bivó^Aib. 
'S  A  tiAcc  ó^ÁnAc  fúiL-gLAf  bíof  A5  cnúc  le  nA  póf  a6 
Acc  m  bfÁgATó  fiAt)  mo  nún-fA  a|v  An  g-cúncAf  ^y  x)óig  teó. 

A  neiiió,  mo  5|vÁt)-'pA,  An  •ociocpÁ  tiom  |:aoi  ftéibcib, 
A5  ót  p'onA  A'f  bolcÁin*  aY  bAinnne  An  gAbAi]A  gté-pL 
Ceót  |rAt)A  A'f  inii]\c  "oo  cAbA)\i:Ainn  Le  T)'  |\Aé  'ótiic, 
A'f  ceA-o  •otiL  a'  co-oLAt)  1  nib]AoLtAc  mo  Léine. 

A5  fo  Anoi)^  An  ceAciAAiriAX)  cótp  -oe'n  Ab|\Án  cLúcAtriAit  cetiDnA, 
ACÁ  eti^f AiiiAiL  A|\  -pAT)  ó  nA  u|vi  cinn  eiLe.  pÁ^Aim  AmAc  An  •OAfVA 
A^tif  An  v\\iomc^r  -pAnn  Ó1|\  cÁ  fiAt)  Ann  fAn  ^cóip  -oo  6115  O 
liA^^A-oÁin,  if  é  pn  nA  |\Ainn  úo^^uigeAf  "pbé  ci-ofeAc  An  Cúit- 
fionn,"  A^uf  **  An  cnitriin  ieAC  An  iÁ  ú-o." 


*  CineÁL  inf^e-beACA,  ciAei-oini.  UAifbeAnAiu  An  -pocAb  fo  50 
bftiiL  An  cóip  yeó  t)e*n  Cúibponn  feAn  50  léo|v,  ói|\  if  ^a-oa  o  bi  Aon 
C|\Ácc  A^  **bolcÁn."  Ci'ónii'o  An  pocAb  f  o  |?Á  'óó  ^y^n  Ab|\Án  cLiácAÓ 
pn  ''iriAgATo  tAi-oiiA,'* 
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the  verses  in  O'Daly's  book,  "The  Poetry  of  Munster,"  in  the  song 
"A  Waurya  gus  a  hiiyhla"at  p.  224,  and  there  are  two  other  verses 
torn  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  read  them,  but  here  is  the  other  part  of 
it.  There  is  no  song  in  Erin  more  famous  than  the  Cooleen,  and  for 
that  reason,  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  thing  to  collect  and  print  the 
various  copies  of  it.  O'Daly  says  that  after  hunting  through  Munster 
he  only  found  the  three  verses  of  this  song  which  he  has  given.  1 
was  more  fortunate. 

THE  COOLEEN,  OB  COOLUN. 
A  honey  mist  on  a  day  of  frost,  in  a  dark  oak  wood, 
And  love  for  thee  in  my  heart  in  me,  thou  bright,  white,  a  d  good  ; 
Thy  slender  form,  soft  and  warm,  thy  red  lips  apart, 
Thou  hast  found  me,  and  hast  bound  me,  and  put  grief  in  my  heart. 

In  fair-green  and  market,  men  mark  thee,  bright,  young,  and  merry, 
Though  thou  hurt  them  like  foes  with  the  rose  of  thy  blush  of  the 

berry  ; 
Her  cheeks  are  a  poppy,*  her  eye  it  is  Cupid's  helper, 
But  each  foolish  man  dreams  that  its  beams  for  himself  are. 

Whoe'er  saw  the  Cooleen  in  a  cool  dewy  meadow 

On  a  morning  in  summer  in  sunshine  and  shadow  ; 

All  the  young  men  go  wild  for  her,  my  childeen,  my  treasure, 

But  now  let  them  go  mope,  they've  no  hope  to  possess  her. 

Let  us  roam,  0  my  darling,  afar  through  the  mountains, 
Drink  milk  of  the  goat,  wine  and  bulcaun  in  fountains  ; 
With  music  and  play  every  day  from  my  lyre, 
And  leave  to  come  rest  on  my  breast  when  you  tire.+ 

Here  is  now  the  fourth  copy  of  the  same  renowned  song,  which  is 
altogether  different  from  the  other  three.  I  leave  out  the  second  and 
third  stanzas  of  it,  for  they  are  in  the  version  which  Hardiman  gave ; 
those  are  the  stanzas  beginning,  **  Whosoever  would  see  the  Ooolin,** 
and  **Do  you  remember  the  day." 

*  This  is  the  only  song  in  which  I  remember  meeting  the  word  cocdn,  which,  i 
think,  means  "  poppy,"  applied  to  a  girl's  cheeks. 

I  This  translation  is  nearly  in  the  metre  of  the  original. 

Literally.  Mist  of  honey  on  day  of  frost  over  dark  woods  of  oak,  And  love 
Avithout  concealment  I  have  for  thee,  O  fair  skin  of  the  white  breasts.  Thy 
form  slender,  thy  mouth  thin,  and  thy  cooleen  twisted,  smooth.  And  O  first  love, 
forsake  me  not,  and  sure  thou  hast  increased  my  disease. 

And  who  would  see  my  love  upon  the  middle  of  the  fair.  And  sure  the  thou- 
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An  Ctillpontl.     (Cóip  eile). 
A'f  éi|Ai5  -oo  fui-oe  a  btiACAiLl  A'f  ^leuf  "OAm  mo  ^eAjA^An 

50  -pACóTD  t-né  50  ItlAC*  Ag  CU|\  Ct}A1|\1f5  ttio  '6lAn-§|\Á'6, 

A'f  CÁ  fi  tj'A  LtiAT)  liom  Ó  bi  fi  'tin A  leAHAbÁn 

'S  5ti)\  bti6  bmtie  liom  riAOi  n-tiAi|\e  í  'nÁ  ctiAc  aY  *tiÁ  ojX^Ain.t 

An  ctnrhin  LeAu  An  oit)ce  u-o  -oo  bioniA|\  Ag  An  bjrtiinneói^ 
Ann  A  jxtig  C13  a^v  lAitii  oyvm  'f  ^tiyv  fÁif 5  cw  ojAm  boi^og  (?) 
"Oo  fin  iné  Le  '00  cAoib,  Y  -^^"H  tno  c]Aoi"6e  ni  -jAAib  tit\cÓTo. 
aY  t>o  bf  me  Ann  -00  cóniltiAt>A|A  no  ^-cuaLa  me  An  fniipeog, 

^Sí  mo  fi«]A  Í,  Yi  i^o  r^wti  Í,  Yi  tno  5|\Á6  í,  Yí  ^o  -óaIca, 

S  f  5;|MAnÁn  nA  b]:eA]A  05  í  ^ac  Aon  tÁ  Y^n  cfeAccmAin. 

CÁ  A  5|\tiAif)  mA|\  An  |vóf  aY  a  píob  mAf^  An  oaIa. 

Sé  mo  cúniA  ^An  mé  1  ■^cómwm'be  mA)A  a  5-có|\Ai§eAnn  p'  a  leAbAid. 

níX  Ai|\5©AX)  ní'l  ó|v  A^Am,  ni'L  cóca,  m'l  léme, 
llí'L  pi§in  Ann  mo  pócA  Y  E^»  bfoijAib  ITIac  "Oe  o]Am, 
í>o  geAlL  mé  ^aoi  -óó  'ótiic,  'pul  a  pój  mé  -oo  béilm 
A  mAig|ve  An  cúlb  óm|\Ai§  nAc  b]DÓf]:Ainn  Le  m'  |VAé  cu. 

A  muijAnin  aY  a  Annf  acc  bi  'oileAf  aY  bi  "OAin^eAnn, 

AY  v>á  cjAéi^-fe  |vún  "00  cjAoi-oe-fcig  mA|A  geAÍL  a|v  [a]  beic  •oeAlb:}: 

"Oo  béA|\"|:Ainn  An  bToblA§  aY  niX)  a]\  bic  A]a  CAbAth 

50  'ociúb^AAit)  mAC  "Oé  ctn'o  nA  h-oiÓce  'óúmn  be  cacat). 

A  tnúi|\nín  aY  a  Ann-pAcc  -ooO  meAbb  ctj  me  1  "ouuf  m'óif  e 
be  "OO  cbtiAimgeAcc  thin  liiAnbA  gii-p  geAbb  en  me  póf At), 
1TIÁ  cti^  mo  c|voiT)e  ^eAn  "omc  "OA-p  biom-f  a  511^  beó-j\  pn, 
AY  gtj^  fÁg  en  1  beAnn-otib  me  Ay\  ceAcc  An  ciAAcnónA. 

sands  of  youths  were  slain  Avitb  the  rcses  of  her  face,  Her  cheelis  like  the  poppy, 
and  she  was  the  finest  in  beauty  of  the  world,  And  sure  ever ,  fopiinfi  thinks 
that  she  is  his  own  darling. 

He  who  would  see  the  Cooleen  and  she  walking  on  the  meadows  Of  a  morning 
on  a  day  in  summer,  and  the  dew  on  her  shoes.  And  all  the  grey-eyed  youths 
Ji^ho  are  envious  to  marry  her.  But  they  shall  not  pet  my  darling  as  easily  as 
i;hey  think.     {Literally,  on  the  account  that  is  hope  with  them). 

O  Nelly,  my  love,  wouldst  thou  come  with  me  beneath  the  mountain,  Drinking 
wine  and  bulcaun  (a  kind  of  spirits  ?  )  and  tlie  milk  of  the  white  goat.  Long- 
drawn  music  and  play  I  would  give  thee  during  thy  life  ;  And  le.ave  to  go  sleep 
in  the  bosom  of  ray  .shirt, 


*    '*50  bllAC  mo"  YaII   1"i1S,   lAUX)  UAC  'OClllglt... 

f  **nA  nApixA^Ain  "  Yaii  tllS.  -pocAb  nAc  'ocni^im. 
X  "oeAbbzir^AbAm  no  bocc.        §  ''  An  biobbA  f eoc  "  Yah  ITIS.     Hi 
ctiignn  An  **  feoc  "  fo.  1|  *'be  nA|i  meAbb  cti  "  Y^^  ^^- 
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THE  COOLUN. 

(another  version). 

And  rise  up  lad,  and  get  ready  for  me  my  nag, 
Until  I  go  quickly  to  enquire  for  my  desperately =!oved, 
And  she  is  betrothed  to  me  since  the  time  she  was  a  little  child, 
And,  sure,  I  thought  her  nine  times  more  melodious  than  cuckoo  or 
organ. 

Do  you  remember  that  night  that  we  were  at  the  window 
When  you  caught  my  hand  and  squeezed  a  pressure  (?)  on  it  ? 
1  stretched  myself  at  thy  side,  and  in  my  heart  there  was  no  harm, 
And  I  was  in  thy  company  until  I  heard  the  lark. 

She  is  my  sister,  she  ia  my  secret,*  she  is  my  love,  she  is  my  be 

trothed  (?) 
She  is  the  greeanawn  (sunny  chamber)  of  the  young  men  every  day 

in  the  week  ; 
Her  countenance  is  like  the  rose,  and  her  neck  like  the  swan, 
'Tis  my  sorrow  I  am  not  always  where  she  dresses  her  couch. 

I  have  no  silver,  I  have  no  gold,  have  no  coat,  have  no  shirt ; 
Have  no  penny  in  my  pocket — and  may  the  Son  of  God  relieve  me, 
I  promised  the(3  twice  before  I  kissed  tliy  little  mouth, 

0  maiden  of  the  amber  cool,  that  I  would  not  marry  thee  during  my 

life. 

My  sweetheart,  my  affection,  be  faithful,  and  be  firm, 
And  do  not  forsake  the  secret  love  of  your  inner  heart  on  account  of 
him  to  be  poor  ; 

1  would  take  the  Bible  (as  oath)  or  any  (other)  thing  on  earth, 
That  the  Son  of  God  will  give  us  our  nights'  portion  to  eat. 

My  sweetheart,  my  affection,  you  deceived  me  in  the  beginning  of  my 

ji'outh, 
With  your  soft  pleasant  roguishness,  sure,  you  promised  to  marry  me, 
If  my  heart  gave  you  love,  I  think  myself  that  that  is  enough. 
And,  sure,  you  left  me  in  melancholy  on  the  coming  of  evening. 

*  Run  which  literally  means  '*  secret"  is,  in  these  songs,  often  nsed  in  the  SQiim 
of  sweetheart,  as  in  '*  Eileen  Aroon,"  i.e.  **  Eileen  O  secret  (love)." 
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pÁgAim  A|\  m'-pAttAltl^  gtl-jA  fA-DA  iiom  tlAim  At)  "OÓtríflAC 

50  bireic-piT)  me  ah  Ainni|v  a^  éi|\ige  AtriAc  a^a  ha  boicivib, 
UiAiAfl-pAit)  itié^ciim  Aij:]Ainn  tnA|\  a  niteit)  mo  ■pco-jA-'pA, 
S^euL  cinnce  ^u^  frÁg  p  m'innuinn  btaAiteAiveA. 

bliéA|\f  AIÓ  me  Ann  ^o  ctiit)  "D'AbyvAn  An  cbaUAifiAiL  eibe,  "d'a  "octi^ 
O  liAtv5At)Áin  C|Ai  lAAinn  fAoi  Ainm  "  CAfAT)  An  c  Su^Ám. "  -ptiAijA 
mife  é  ^AOi  Ainm  An  "Súin'n  bÁn." 

An  síisín  bAti. 

inÁ  bíonn  cti  Liom  hi  bom  a  §iaáÓ  §eAb  mo  ciAoi-oe 

tllÁ  bíonn  cu  biom  bi  biom  "oo  bo  gtif  •o'oit)c,' 

inÁ  bíonn  ctí  biom  bí  biom  ^ac  ojaLac  Ann  -oo  cjioi-oe 

'S  é  mo  betin  A'f  mo  bom  nAC  biom  c|\ArnónA  cu  mA^  mnAOi. 

An  5-cbtiin  cu*  me  a  gio^^-^  ^^  ^E  i^T^t^^i'o  ST^Á'ó, 
pbb  A-bAibe  A-pif  A'f  -pAn  bLiAT)(Mn  eibe  mA|\  cÁi|\, 
CÁim^  me  AfceAC  1  "oueAc  a  |AAib  5|\ÁÓ  geAb  mo  cjAoiue 
A'f  ctii|\  An  cAibbeAc  AmAc  a|\  cA-pAt»  An  cinigÁm  me, 

b'Aic  biom  beAn  a  •o'f'Ani^At)  a  bbiA-OAin  be  n-A  ^tvÁt) 

b'Aic  biom  beAn  a  'o'f  Anf  at)  bbiA*6Ain  tube  A^tif  a  bÁ, 

tlío|\  b'Aic  biom  An  beAn  bei^eAX)  beAU-f a  A^tif  biomfA  AjAÍf  a|\  bAbb 

'S  Í  mo  5|vÁf)  An  beAn  a  •o'f?An|:A&  a|v  An  Aon  fCÁit)  AiriÁin. 

A'f  CAT)  é  AH  CAC  mA|\b  -oo  f eób  Ann  fAn  ci|\  feó  me 

A'f  A  biAcc  CAibin  -oeAf  'o'fÁjbATÓ  memo  Óéig, 

m  c^tnmi'oe  mife  pn,  y  ni  buAileAÓt  o|vm  é, 

A'-p  5t>|\  mime  •00  bAin  beAn  f Lac  t)o  btiAibfeAt)  t  féin. 

A'f  fíof  1  Sbi^eAc  ctiif  me  eóbAf  a|v  nA  mnÁib, 
A^tif  fiA|\  1  n^Aibbim  "o'eb  me  beó  f  Á  mo  fÁic,  ecc. 

If  é  f Ac  An  Abf Am  feó,  bÁjAt)  -oo  cti^  5f  Á-ó  "oo  mnAoi  015  a^ui 
cAmig  fé  AfceAC  Y^n  ci§  Ann  a  -pAib  p  féin  A^tif  a  mÁcAi|A  be 
ctiicim  nA  b-OToce.  b'obc  beif  An  cfeAn  mnAOi  a  cigeAcc,  A^uf 
fmtiAÍn  p  AICI  fein  cia  An  caoi  bo  b'feAf |\  be  n-A  ctj|\  AmAc  A]AÍf. 
Aguf  cofAig  fi  A5  cAfAT)  fii^Ain  no  fópA  ctiige.  Coinni§  pfe  An 
cnige  Aguf  ctii|A  fi  An  bAyvo  g'Á  cAf at).  bi  An  bÁft)  "oub  Af  a  cub 
|véiív  mA|v  bi  An  fu^Án  Ag  f AXingAD  no  50  nx)eACAiÓ  fé  AmAc  a|\  An 

*  ''"Sbtiin  cu  beAC  me"  'fAn  HIS. 
t  '•  ni  btiAbA  "  iTis.  f iiT)  nAC  bfinb  foibéif. 
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I  leave  it  on  (i.e.,  swear  by)  my  mantle  that  I  think  it  long  from  me 

the  Sunday  is, 
Till  I  shall  see  the  maiden  rising  out  on  the  roads  ; 
I  shall  journey  to  Mass  where  my  treasure  shall  be — 
A  sure  tale  it  is,  that  she  has  left  my  mind  troubled. 

I  shall  give  here  part  of  another  renowned  song,  of  which  Hardi- 
man  gave  three  verses  under  the  name  of  "  The  Twisting  of  the  Rope. '' 
I  found  it  under  the  name  of  the  Soosheen  Bawn,  or  White  Coverlet. 

THE  SOOSHEEN  BAWN. 

If  thou  art  mine,  be  mine,  white  love  of  my  heart : 
If  thou  art  mine,  be  mine  by  day  and  by  night ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  be  mine  every  inch  in  thy  heart, 
And  my  misfortune  and  misery  that  thou  art  not  with  me  in  the 
evening  for  wife. 

[The  maiden  answers  :] 
**  Do  you  hear  me,  you  gilly,  who  are  seeking  love? 
Return  home  again,  and  remain  another  year  as  you  are.'* 

[The  harper  says  :] 
I  came  into  a  house  where  the  bright  love  of  my  heart  was, 
And  the  hag  put  me  out  a-twisting  of  the  suggaun. 

I  would  like  a  woman  who  would  wait  her  year  for  her  love  ; 

I  would  like  a  woman  who  would  wait  a  whole  year  and  her  day  ; 

I  would  not  like  the  woman  who  would  be  with  you  and  again,  on 

the  spot,  with  me  : 
My  love  is  the  woman  who  would  remain  in  the  one  state  only. 

And  what  was  the  dead  cat  which  guided  me  into  this  country, 
And  the  numbers  of  pretty  girls  I  left  behind  me  ? 
I  am  not  the  heavier  for  that,  and  I  was  not  beaten  by  it, 
And  sure  a  woman  often  cut  a  rod  would  beat  herself. 

And  down  in  Sligo  I  gained  a  knowledge  of  women, 
And  back  in  Galway  I  drank  with  them  my  enough,  etc. 

'Tis  the  cause  of  this  song — a.  bard  who  gave  love  to  a  young 
woman,  and  he  came  into  the  house  where  she  herself  was  with  her 
mother  jat  the  fall  of  night.  The  old  woman  was  angrj,  him  to"come, 
and  she  thought  to  herself  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  put  him 
out  again,   and   she  began  twisting  a  suggaun,  or  straw  rope.     She 


beAii  AmiJig  é,  tD'éirvi5  p  X)e  p]AeAp  A^Uf  btiAil  p  An  t)0]aai-  A""  a 
eÚT>An.  Ceil^  )-í  aitiac  ah  clAijAfeAc  Anr>  pti  cuige  uyvix)  Ati  bpim- 
tieóig  A|;tír  t)ubAir^c  leif  beic  '^imceAcc.  If  é  '«IIac  é  An  cActnA|\b 
cAf  Ann  nA  "h-Áice-p  me  "  cent)  line  •oe'n  Ab|\Án  i  leAbA^A  Hi  liA]\- 
gA-oÁin,  line  nÁ]A  61115  me  A^viAm,  acc  ly  •oóij  gtij;  locc  An  ^ocaI 
**  CAC,"  Agtif  5ti]\  *<  CAC  "  mA]A  fUAijA  mife  é  btj-ó  ceA|\c  00  beic  Ann, 
^S^r  E^l^  b'lonnAnn  "■  cac  mA)\b  "  Agtif  X)^oc-Á'b,  1  5-cAnAmAin  ah 
bÁi|\t). 

A5  fo  Anoif  Ab^AÁn  AinmneArhAil  eile  ctJAlAf  ^éin  ó  feAn-THiine. 
ptiAiiv  me  cóip  -oe  1  f5|\ibiim  éipn  a  t)tibAi|vu  5ii|\  b'é  'OómnAll 
tAijxe  (no  tTAtvi^Ae?)  O  5o|\inÁin,  cia  be  a^  bic  An  hA^x)  pnj-oo  |\inne  é. 

bRi^m  A  suoin. 

A  OiAfgiT)  A  frói|v  nÁ  póf  ay\  j^eAn  T)tiine 
Ace  póf  |;eA|\  Ó5  'f  ^  'o'oileA'6  leAnb  "otiic, 
"Do  finf eAT)  fiof  50  CAom  a]\  leAbAlt)  leAC 
"Oo  béApf At)  póg  no  "oo  a|\  mAitun  •otiic. 

1-p  CjAWAg  A  0]AÍ5TO  nAÓ  bÁf  tDO  -pUAIVAf 

Sill  A  cta^  nié  5|vÁí)  coTh  btiAn  •otiic, 

D'fÁg  cu  m'  mnciini  clAOToce  buAToiAijce 

mA)\  An  c|\Ann  c|\iocAin  Y  An  gAoc  5'Á  ItiAf^At), 

DÁ  inbeToeAO  An  cÍ)a  feo  mA|\  but)  cóifv  "ot 
1  ^-CAij^leAn  Adbinn  do  beiceÁ  "oo  cómntii*oe, 
Oeit)'  5^1^^  A'f  S'í^o'ÓAil  A5  -oeAnAm  bjAÓm  cjm'oc, 
'S  ni  belt)  me  féin*  aj  pie  nio)^  mo  leAC. 

"Oo  goAll  cu  OAtii-fA,  Y^o  |\inn'  cti  b^veti^  liom, 
"So  mbeiceÁ  liom-fA  Ag  C]aó  nA  ^-caojaac, 
t)o  leig  me  feAt)  Aguf  mtle  ^Iao-o  o|ac 
'S  ni  bpAij^eAf  Ann  Acr  tJAin  A5  méióligt 

'S  t)o  gAb  ctJ  CA)\m  50  T)0|\cA  T>éigeAnnAc 
'S  t)o  gAb  cti  CA|\m,  aY  f olAf  An  Iaó  Ann, 
"OA  oducpA  [fern]  AfceAc  t)o  mY^ucAinc 
"OeAtiiAn  pA]AÁn  (?)  x>o  beit)eA'6:|:  A^Ain  -pém  leAU. 

*  *^  'S  50  mbiAT)  liom  -pem  a  beic  plé''  Y-^^^  111S. ,  hac  Dcuigim. 

t  '"mbeilit»"-  'fAn  ms. 
X  ""Oiun   pAjAÁn  t)o  bAc  A^Am"  etc.  Y^^  1TIS.,   no  mAp  cuaIaió 
mifeé  '*  mún  (.-].  t^OAiriAn)  beAn  1  n-ei|\mn  b'-peAjA^v  liom  1pé^Y^  'nÁcw," 
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held  the  straw,  and  she  put  the  bard  a-twisting  it.  The  bard  was 
going  backv/ards  according  as  the  suggann  was  a-lengthening,  untii 
at  hist  he  went  out  ou  the  door  and  he  ever-twisting.  When  the 
old  woman  found  him  outside  she  rose  up  of  a  leap  and  struck  the. 
door  to  in  his  face.  She  then  flung  his  harp  out  to  him  through  the 
window,  and  told  him  to  be  going.  [The  first  line  of  this  song  in 
Hardiman's  book  runs,  '*Is  it  not  the  dead  battle  that  twisted  me 
into  this  place,"  a  line  which  I  never  understood,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  word  cath,  ' '  battle,"  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  is  caty  '*  cat," 
as  I  found  it,  that  should  be  in  it;  and,  that  dead  cat  in  the  language 
of  the  bard,  is  synonymous  with  bad  luck]. 

Here  now  is  another  celebrated  song  which  I  heard  myself  fram  an 
old  man.  I  also  found  a  copy  of  it  in  a  manuscript  which  said  that 
it  was  Donal  Faire,or  Farire  (of  the  watch  ?)  O'Gorman,  whoever  that 
bard  may  have  been,  who  composed  it. 

BREED  ASTORE. 

0  Breed,  astore,  do  not  marry  the  old  man, 

But  marr}^  a  young  man  'tis  he  who  would  rear  thee  a  child. 
Who  would  stretch  softly  on  a  couch  beside  thee  ; 
Who  would  in  the  morning  give  thee  a  kiss  or  two. 

'Tis  a  pity,  O  Breed,  it  was  not  death  I  found 
Before  I  gave  thee  love  so  lasting. 
Thou  hast  left  my  mind  destroyed  and  troubled. 
Like  the  aspen  tree  and  the  wind  rocking  it- 

If  this  country  were  as  it  ought  to  be, 

In  a  delightful  castle  thou  wouldst  be  living  ; 

Gall  and  Gael  would  be  grieving,  through  thee, 

And  I,  myself,  shall  not  be  pleading  any  longer  with  thee. 

You  promised  me — and  told  me  a  falsehood— 
That  you  would  be  with  me  at  the  pen  of  tlie  sheep. 

1  let  a  whistle  and  a  thousand  shouts  for  you. 

And  I  found  nothing  in  it  but  the  lambs  a- bleating. 

A.nd  you  passed  me  by  dark  and  late, 

Kxia  you  passed  me  by,  and  the  light  of  the  day  in  it. 

If  you  would  come  in  yourself  to  see  me, 

The  demon  a  miaunderstauding  (?)  I  would  have  with  you. 
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Ag  f o  Ab|vÁii  milif  ]:tJAi|\  me  AtneAf^  moiAAin  'o'AbjxÁTiAib  CotiHAÓ- 
CACA,  Acc  ni  |\ó  coftfíúil.  Le  ]i-Ab|\ÁTi  ConriAccAc  é,  cÁ  fé  |\ó  binn. 
0'ac|\a15  mé  At)  -oA  cent)  tine,  ói^i  bí  fiAX)  mA|\  fo  **Sí  An  ^iMj-oeAc 
CAm  btiAic  Da]\  mmcA  p  |niAi|\c*'  ^ocLa  nÁ|\  ctii^eAf.  6t  An  c- 
Ab-j^Ári  yo  f 5|\íobcA  AmAc  go  IvAn  olc,  Agttf  ni  bpiAipeAf  Aéc  Afi 
cóip  feo  AihÁin  •oé, 

An  bni5t)eAch. 

*S  í  An  Blxí^beAc  cÁ  tiAin) 
An  CAom-beAn  fÁth  ftiAi|\c 

tleult  eóÍAif  nA  cffve  í* 

'S  A|\  nio  c|\of6e  ctii|\  p'  ctiAn« 
X)Á  cfc  c]Mainne  eiMiAii) 
[^eAÍ-píob  niAi\  An  cúbA^] 

IpoLc  b|\eÁ§  f  AX)A  buTÓe 

'S  Ajx  mo  6]\oiX)e  ctn|\  p  cuah. 

tit  hi  bétitif  cÁ  wé  itA-D 
tlÁ  Aon  beAn  -oe  nA  innÁib 

Acc  An  fpéi|\beAn  t)onn  gtégeAt 
UÁ  -o'eif  mo  cixoi-oe  (do)  c]\Át>« 
Hi  feun^A'o  50  b|\Ác 
A  li-Ainm  fÚT)  x)o  |\Ái6, 

Siú|\  ^Ai^im  í,  Y  ^í  ceiiim  1, 
Ca|V  a  mAi|\eAnn  •oe.mnÁib. 

UeAnnAm  $0  X)ci  An  fLiAb 
A5  éifceAcc  Leif  An  bpAc 

Ann  -pnA  gleAnncAib  •otibA  'OtiAibfeAéA 
mA|\  A  LAb]\Ann  An  pAÓf 
'Oa|\  An  LeAbAjA  yo  Ann  mo  LÁirh 
A  CúiL  Ábnmn  nA  mbACALL  bÁn 

O'fAnjTAinn  LeAC  1  n-UAigneAfJ 
50  máf^tAigeAt)  An  lÁ. 

*  t)ábAiiceA|\  An  Line  feo  ."].  c|veAf  Line  gAc  |\Ainn,  nuAip  feinn» 
ceA]\  é,  Acc  nío|\  fgfxíob  mif e  -oubALcA  é.  bí  An  c-Ab|\Án  yo  |\ó 
cfvuAitLigce  A^uf  -D'ACiMiig  mife  ctJTo  thAic  Ann,  nAc  xjCAifbéAnAim 
Y  tiA  nócAib,  oi|\  but)  |\ó  lomADAmAii  nA  Locca  f5|viobnói]\eACCA 
Do  bí  Ann. 

t  *'feA|\Ann  "  ms.  $  **  50  ngeALcóin  pAOi  -oo  cliw  feAÍ"  'f-^^ 
ms,  i\ut)  nAc  •octiipm  b'feAfip  **  50  máf^LócAÓ  "  'tiÁ  **  50  murglAi- 
geAÓ  "  \ú.n  iine  ieAnAf» 


Here  is  a  sweet  song  I  got  in  a  manuscript  among  many  Oonnackt 
songs,  but  it  is  not  very  like  a  Connacht  song,  it  is  too  melodious.  I 
changed  the  first  two  lines,  for  this  is  how  they  ran  :  **  Shet  in 
Vreedyuch  torn  woott  Dor  mutya  shee  sooarcky^  words  which  I  did  not 
understand.  This  song  was  written  out  very  badly,  and  I  only  got 
one  copy  of  it. 

THE  BREEDYEEN. 

'Tis  the  Breedyeen  I  love, 
All  dear  ones  above. 

Like  a  star  from  the  start* 

Round  my  heart  she  did  move» 
Her  breast  like  a  dove, 
Or  the  foam  in  the  cove, 

With  her  gold  locks  apart, 
In  my  heart  she  put  love. 

'Tis  not  Venus,  I  say. 
Who  grieved  me  this  day. 

But  the  white  one,  the  bright  one, 
Who  slighted  my  stay. 
For  her  I  shall  pray — 
I  confess  it — for  aye. 

She's  my  sister,  I  missed  her. 
When  all  men  were  gay. 

To  the  hills  let  us  go, 
Where  the  raven  and  crow 

In  the  dark  dismal  valleys 

Croak  death -like  and  low ; 
By  this  volume  I  swear, 
O  bright  cool  of  fair  hair, 

That  through  solitude  shrieked 
I  should  seek  for  thee  there. 


*  In  singing  this,  the  third  line  and  the  seventh  line  of  every  verse  are  often  re- 
peated.   This  metrical  version  is  in  the  exact  metre  of  the  original. 
LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

It  is  the  Breedyuch  I  want ;  The  mild  woman,  gentle,  pleasant ;  The  know- 
ledge star  of  the  country,  And  in  my  heart  she  took  harbour.  Two  breaáts 
round  and  hard,  Bright  neck  like  the  foam.  Fine  long  yellow  hair.  And  in  my 
heart  she  took  harbour. 

It  is  not  Venus  ot  whom  I  am  speaking,  Or  any  other  woman  of  wom^n,  Bi»! 
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CeAnnAtn  50  X)ui  ah  fliAb 
A5  elf ccAcc  Leif  An  bpAc, 

'S  tiA.  gteAtinuAib  -oeiinAiii  Lionii'»'onb 
ITlAjA  A]A  GAilleAf  mo  giaLL 
Hi  btonti  fóLÁf  AgAitm  Ann 
5aii  'oóLÁf  Ann  a  ceAnn, 

til  bionn  niAife  5 An  a  niAflA, 
tlÁ  An  -oipeAc*  gAn  a  CAm. 


*S  bjAeÁg  A  p'ob  niA^A  An  Aéi 
AY  a  b^ÁgAit)  geAbf  ^An  péin 

A'f  A  bÁn-cíoc  nÁ|\  LÁifitii§eAÓ 
O  gAbUc^eAcJ  50  li-éAg. 
tno  ceAfA  ct\om  50  Ti-eug 
niAtv  fJAiL  'oiib§  A|\  éun, 

'S  5tJ|\  b'i  civÁt)  mé  Le  iÁn-cf oiiife 
IpÁt  b|vig  mo  fgeiL ! 


O'n  c^Ác  cti^  me  ^tvÁt)  t)tnc 
Ó'n  c|\Ác  cti^  me  5|tÁt)  -otnc 

[O'n  c|\Ác  ctí^  mé  5|vÁ6  ótiic] 
A  bbÁc  nA  f«§-c]\Aéb 
■Oo  fÁ|\Ai§  "oo  mémll 
'S  ctj^  cti  51AÁX)  LeAC  ó'n  n^jxéin, 
'S  5ii|v  i'oi|\  -oo  •6Á  lÁiTh-f  e 

■Oo  b'  f  eA|\i\  tiom  -otiL  D'étij;. 


*  ""OiAeAc^mS. 
t  '*  cí  "  'fA^  ^S,  lAtiT)  11  AC  bciii5im.     í  **  O  5;aL  c]\eAc  "  'f^^  ^  ^ 
m  ctiipm  é.  §  **  f^AiL  "oib  ai^v  CAn  "  Y^^  ^S.  ni  ctJipm. 

II  '^X)o  fÁ|\Ai§  cw  An  béin,"  ms. 

the  brown  bright  sky-lady,  Who  is  after  destroying  my  heart.  I  shall  not 
refuse  for  ever  To  repeat  her  name ;  Sister,  I  call  her,  and  I  conceal  it  not 
Beyond  all  that  live  of  women. 

Let  us  go  to  the  mountain.  Listening  to  the  raven,  In  the  black  sorrowful 
valleys,  Where  the  deer  speaks;  By  this  book  in  my  hand,  O  lovely  cool  of  the 
fair  tresses,  I  would  remain  with  you  in  solitude,  Until  the  day  would  waken. 

Let  us  go  to  the  mountain,  Listening  to  the  raven  In  the  glens  making  melan- 
choly, Where  I  lost  my  sense  ;  There  existeth  no  joy  Without  sorrow  at  its  back ; 
There  is  no  beauty  without  its  reproach.  And  no  Straight  without  its  Crooked, 

Her  throat  is  fine,  like  the  lime,  And  her  bright  neck  nnpained,  And  her 
white  breast  that  was  never  toucked  By  foreign  defeat  (1)  til!  death.     My  heavy 


To  the  hills  let  us  go, 
Where  the  raven  and  crow 

In  the  dark  dismal  valleys 
Wing  silent  and  slow. 
There's  no  joy  in  men's  fate, 
But  grief  grins  in  the  gate  ; 

There  s  no  Fair  without  Foui, 

Without  Crooked  no  Straight. 


Her  neck  like  the  lime 
And  her  breath  like  the  thyme, 
And  her  bosom  untroubled 
By  care  or  by  time. 
Like  a  bird  in  the  night, 
At  a  great  blaze  of  light, 

Astounded  and  wounded 
I  swoon  at  her  sight. 


Since  I  gave  thee  my  love, 
I  gave  thee  my  love, 

I  gave  thee  my  love, 

0  thou  berry  so  bright ; 
The  sun  in  her  height 

Looked  on  with  delight, 

And  between  thy  two  arms,  may 

1  die  on  the  night. 


grief  till  death,  Like  a  dark  shadow  over  a  bird  ;  Sure  it  was  she  destroyed  me 
with  full  light— The  cause  of  the  substance  of  my  tale. 

From  the  time  I  gave  tliee  love  ;  From  the  time  I  gave  thee  love  ;  From  the 
time  I  gave  thee  love,  O  Flower  of  the  raspberries,  Thy  mien  overcame,  And 
thou  tookest  love  with  thee  from  the  (very)  sun,  And  sure  it  is  between  thy  two 
arms  I  had  rather  go  and  die. 

My  disease  (?)  and  my  grief,  Without  me  and  thee,  my  treasure ;  In  dark 
sorrowful  glens,  Or  in  a  glen  of  a  wood  on  a  bog.  It  is  honestly,  gently,  decently, 
I  would  coax  from  thee  a  kiss,  O  lovely  learned  star,  'Tis  thou  art  the  pick  of 
the  young  women. 

She  is  a  Phoenix,  my  love.  From  Helen  who  took  the  palm.  The  gentle  ac- 
complished pearl,  Of  character  the  most  generous  of  all.  O  first  love  of  my 
middle.  Do  not  leave  me  to  death.  And  sure  Xjwould  read  your  accompiishmenti 
In  Irish  softl^r. 
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A'f  tno  caíicaL  Y  "^<^  b|\óti 
^An  me  y  cu  a  fcói|\ 

1  n^leAmiCAib  -oubA  "owAibfeACA 
no  1  TigLeAtiri  coiLLe  /y|\  rnóin, 
If  cneAfCA  CAOin  cói|\ 
"Oo  TTieALL-pAitin  tiAic  póg 

A  péALcAin  bpeÁg  tiiúince 
*S  cu  cogA  riA  tnbAti  ó^. 

If  Í  -pTioemcf  mo  gj^Ax) 
O  "héien  jAti^  bÁ|\|\, 

An  -péAixÍA  ciúin  c|\éiceAc 
If  f  éiie  A|\  bic  cÁiL, 
A  cetjx)-fei|vc  mo  Lái^a 
TIÁ  léig  mé  ctim  bÁif, 

'S  go  léigfinn-fe  -oo  cjAéice 
É  Si^Ae-oeilg*  50  fÁim. 


A5  f o  |\Atin  mibf  eile,  acc  mA|\  An  c-Ab|\Áti  ftiAf ,  if  mó  acá  blAf 
tTíuimneAC  tiA  bÍAf  ConnACCAc  ai|\,  cit)  ^tj^v  i  f ^jMbmn  ConnACCAij 
ftiAi|veAf  é.  A^uf  co|\  leif  fin,  ní  focAÍ  ContiAccAc  An  f ocaL  pn 
"éiflin5"=:bAi5e,  A^iif  if  lA-onAlTltiiThnig  go  mó]A-ihó|\  DocteACCAX) 
imifcLe  focAb,  mA|\  ci-omi-o  Ann  fo.  bVieijAim  An  fVAnn  Ann  fo  be 
c|\octi5At)  nA  X)icf]Ae  acá  toi|v  nA  feAn-Ab|\ÁnAib  fimplióe  -00  cug 
mé  ceAnA,  A^uf  Ab|vÁnAib  ntiA'ÓA  nA  tnuithneAc. 

A  niAÍne  is  uu  mo  5Uoí)h. 

A  TTlÁi^e  If  cií  mo  gf A^o,  A'f  gf ÁÓ  mo  c]\oit>e  "oo  gfAt) 

"Sx^Ai)  pn  ^An  "oonAf  gAn  éifbing, 
3^>áÓ  ó  AOif  50  bÁf,  5f  AT)  Ó  bAOif  A5  f  Af, 

5|\Át)  cuif fit)  50  -obuc  f AOi  c]\é  me, 
SlxAT)  jAn  full  be  f  AOgAb,  siAA-o  5 An  cnuc  be  fpf  é, 

SjAAx)  "©'fAg  me  cf Ai-oce  i  niDAef-bf  111*0, 
^IXÁX)  mo  c|\oiT)e  ua|\  mnÁib,  'f  a  f  Amuib  fu-o  De  gtvÁíi 

If  AnAmf  é  be  fÁgAib  a^  Aen-feAp. 


**  Af  ^AobAm,"  ms.         t  "  inniiAT)/'  'fAn  ms. 
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And  I  would  that  I  were 
In  the  glens  of  the  air, 

Or  in  dark  dismal  valleys 

Where  the  wild  wood  is  bare  | 
What  a  kiss  from  her  there 
I  should  coax  without  care, 

From  my  star  of  the  morning, 
My  fairer  than  fair  I 

Like  a  Phoenix  of  flame, 
Or  like  Helen  of  fame, 

Is  the  pearl  of  all  pearls 
Of  girls  who  came, 
And  who  kindled  a  flame 
In  my  bosom.     Thy  name 

I  shall  rhyme  thee  in  Irish, 
And  heighten  thy  fame. 

Here  is  a  sweet  rann  1  found  in  another  manuscript  of  mine,  but 
like  this  song,  there  is  more  of  a  Munster  flavour  than  of  a  Connacht 
flavour  about  it.  And  besides  that,  the  word  aishling  (*'  weakness  ") 
is  not  a  Connacht  term,  and  it  is  the  Muustermen,  too,  who  used 
especially  to  practise  playing  upon  a  word,  as  we  see  done  here.  I 
give  the  verse  to  show  the  difference  there  is  between  the  old  simple 
songs  I  have  given  already,  and  the  newer  ones  of  the  Munstermen. 

0  MAURYA,  TAKE  MY  LOVE. 

O  Maurya,  take  my  love,  love  of  my  heart,  thy  love, 

Love  without  fear  or  failing  ; 
Love  that  Tcnows  not  death,  love  that  grows  with  hreath, 

Love  'i.  at  must  shortly  slay  me  ; 
Love  that  heeds  not  wealthy  love  that  breeds  in  stealth, 

Love  that  leaves  me  sorrowing  daily  ; 
Love  from  my  heart  is  thinef  and  such  a  love  as  mine 

Is  found  not  twice — but  found,  is  unfailing.* 

*  Xííera%.  "  O  Maurya,  thou  art  my  love,  and  the  love  of  my  heart  thy 
love,  A  love  that  without  pettiness,  without  weakness,  Love  from  age  till  death, 
love  from  folly  growing,  Love  that  shall  send  me  close  beneath  the  clay.  Love 
without  a  hope  of  the  world,  Love  without  envy  of  fortune,  Love  that  left  uiti 
withered  in  captivity,  Love  of  my  heart  beyond  women,  and  such  a  love  as  that. 
It  is  seldom  to  be  got  from  any  man. 
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CA  All  inii|\c  yea  leif  ^ti  b^ocAl  **5tvÁt) "  cofmúiL  te  imn\ci  ti-oAti 
"oo  fgixtob  An  **tnAn5Ai|\e  Sii^ac  "  (Aiii'0|\iAf  ITIac  C|\aic)  o  conDAé 
ttiimitiig.  "Oeiix  ^eifeAti  i  nDÁn  Áttniin  -00  ^mne  fé  Ap):onn  '^CAitín 
"oeAf  c|VÚiT)cenA  tnbó." 

A  cumAinn  tiA  g-ctrniAnn  nÁ  Cfvéig  mé 

'S  50  bftnLiin  1  n-éA^-c^uc  At)'  'oeóig, 
A'f  5U|\  cyniAtin  mo  cumAinn  tiAc  •oc|\éi5feA'0 

A  cwmAinn  50  céióim  -pAOi  An  bpo-o, 
O  cti^Af  •ouic  ctiniAnn  Af  geiiteAt) 

mo  ctiniAnn-|'A  a  fetinAX)  ni  cói|\, 
A'f  1^0  ctmiAnn  a  cumAinn  mÁ  c|\éi5i|v 

5An  ctimAnn  Ag  Aén-beAti  50  •oeó, 

A5  f o  Ab|\Án  eile  -oo  cwaLaiÓ  tné  o  f eAn  irinAOi  1  5Con-TiA-niA|\A, 
Agw]^  ó  fiAoinib  eiie.  If  Ab|\Án  coiccionn  50  teó|\  é  AmeAfg  nA 
n-oAOine,  Agtif  ctii|\  mé  teif  Ann  f o  "|\Ann  no  -oo  -oo  i:uai|v  mé  1  iÁiTfi- 
f5|víbinn.  "Oo  cuaL^m-o  mif e  An  cf eAn-beAn  '^Á  gAbAiL  Agtif  T  aj 
blig  nA  mbó,  a^u^^  x)o  bí  cubbeAO  Aici  nAc  ^-cuithmgim,  Agwf  hac 
bpA^teAf  ó  Aon  'o«ine  ó  f oin. 

petmlA  -oeAs  Ati  csleíbe  bAÍn 

Ceic|Ae  lÁ  "oeti^  ^An  b]\éi5 

X>o  CAic  mif e  'f^n  CfbiAb 
A5  po|v-innf eAcc  mo  fgéiL 

Do  béiLín  Ainnfi|v  nA  5-ciAb, 
Wo  CAeb  le  n-A  CAeb 

A'f  ino  •5Á  LÁitn  CAi|\fci  AniA|\, 
mo  beuL  A|\  A  betiL 

5ti)\  etaÍAig  pr\  co|\Ainn  An  g|\iAn. 

CLuinim  -o'Á  Lua'5 

A^tjf  if  CAinc  t  ciiijeAf  A  iÁn, 
■50  •ocu^  mo  cpoit>e  ^eAn 

■Oo  peu]\ÍA  -oeAf  An  cSléibe  bÁin, 
5ac  a  •octig  ine  "o'  Ann-pAcc 

A'f  A|v  fAnnctiig  me  iMAm  "oe  nA  mnÁib 
If  1  bemt)  ni  li-AmLe 

rtVAnnj-Acc  Aguf  mo  gy^A-o. 
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This  play  upon  the  word  love  is  iike  that  which  the  Mong-ir-yah 
Soogugh — Andrew  MacGrath,  from  the'iCounty  Limerick — made.   He 
says,  in   a  beautiful   poem  which  he  composed  to  the  air  of   the 
"  Colleen  D'yas  Crootyee  na  Mo  :" 

Oh,  love  of  my  love,  do  not  hate  me, 

For  love,  I  am  aching  for  thee  ; 
And  my  love  for  my  love  Vlljorsake  not* 

O  love,  till  Ifade  like  a  tree. 
Since  I  gave  thee  my  love  I  am  failing, 

My  love,  wilt  thou  aid  me  to  flee  ? 
And  my  love,  0  my  love,  if  thou  take  not 

— No  love  for  a  maiden  from  me.** 

Here  is  another  song  I  heard  from  an  old  woman  in  Connemara, 
and  from  others  also ;  it  is  a  rather  common  song  among  the  people, 
and  I  put  with  it,  here,  a  stanza  or  two,  which  I  found  in  a  manu- 
ficript.  I  heard  the  old  woman  singing  it,  and  she  milking  the  cows, 
and  she  had  more  of  it  that  I  do  not  remember  and  that  I  never  got 
from  anyone  since. 

THE  PRETTY  PEARL  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN. 
Fourteen  days,  without  lie 

I  spent  on  the  mountain's  side, 
Ever  crying  my  cry 

In  the  ear  of  my  maiden's  pride ; 
Pleading  bitterly, 

My  side  set  by  her  side, 
On  her  mouth  my  mouth, 

Till  the  sun  set  southward  and  died. 

I  hear  it  spoken 

By  many  a  friendly  mouth 
How  my  heart  is  broken 

By  her  of  the  White  Hill  south. 
All  my  affection  true 

And  my  hope  and  my  longing  at  flood, 
Are  concentred  on  you, 

Maid  of  O'Hanly's  blood. 


*'^ Literally,  "  Affection  of  the  affections,  forsake  me  not,  And  sure  lam  in  a 
death-conditioji  after  thee,  And  sure  the  aiiection  of  my  aitection  shall  I  not 
forsake,  O  affection,  until  I  go  under  the  soil.  iSince  I  gave  thee  affection  and 
submission,  My  sJSection,  to  deny  ifc  is  not  right,  And  my  affection,  O  affection, 
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*S  é  mo  cpeAc  aY  mo  bic 

n AC  bfuil  me  mo  Laca  bi^  bÁm 
50  -pnÁmfAinn  50  li-ACfiAc 

1  n-eti-OAti  riA  cuile  'f  riA  cpÁj;,' 
A5  fúiL  Le  mAc  X>é 

30  lAéiÓeócAit)  fe/feAn  mo  cÁf 
'S  50  pnpnti  mo  CAéb 

te  peti]\lA  T)eAf  Ati  cSLéibe  6  Am. 

"OeifA  fiAt)  Liom  |:éin 

5ti]\  mt)  beA5  ftiA]AAc  ah  5^Át), 
Ace  If  mAijAg  A1|\  A  mbionn  ye 

mi  no  feAccmAin  no  LA, 
1  'nnA  tmóe  a]\  a  CAOib 

(Paoi  t)VsitleAbA"p  A5iif)bLÁc 
Agtif  me  Le  n-A  CAoib 

Aguf  c|AAob  beAg  §LAf  Ann  mo  LÁim. 

HYio  c|\eAc  aY  mo  &1Ú 

Hac  bfuiL  ewoAC  o|\m  nÁ  bLÁc 
ÍIÁ  5eA|A|vÁinín  ao^ac 

"Oo  beii|\f At)  mife  Aon  Áic, 
50  b'L'AcLiAC  nA  "ocetipmA 

mÁ  céióim  m  pLLfeA-o  50  b|\Ác 
Act  bíot)  A  ivogA  féin 

Ag  peii|\LA  "oeAf  An  cSLéib'  ÓÁin. 

CAt)  é  An  liiAic  ÓAm  -péin 

"OÁ  nT)etjnf  Ainn  ca^aLL  "oe  bó  ? 
A'f  CAT)  é  An  mAic  "OAm  é 

DÁ  nT)etin]:Ainn  CAifLeÁn  a|v  ^óv  ? 
CAt)  é  An  liiAic  'DAm  é 

*OÁ  n-oeiin-pAinn  mtiiLionn  a|v  móin  ? 
O  cAiLL  mi-pe  An  ^Letif 

Le  A  mb|Aeu5]:Ainn  "beici-c  mo  yzón, 

ii  thou  forsakest — No  affection  for  any  woman  for  ever  (for  me). 

These  verses  are  constructed  oa  different  words,  one  ff/au,  the  other  cwwman, 
which  sounds  better  in  Irish  than  any  such  word-play  can  in  English,  since  the 
latter  word,  for  instance,  can  assume  three  forms — ciimman,  humman^  and 
gumman,  which  keeps  up  the  play  without  palling  on  the  ear. 

This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  ori^iinal.  Literally.  Fourteen  days 
without  lie,  I  spent  in  the  mountain.  Ever- telling  my  tale  To  the  little  mouth  of 
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'Tis  my  grief  and  my  pme 

That  I'm  no  white  duck  on  the  bay, 
On  the  billows  to  rise. 

And  to  dive  in  the  teeth  of  the  spray. 
That  God  may  decide  on  my  side, 

And  me  far  away, 
And  set  me  beside 

The  side  of  my  pearl  some  day. 

They  tell  me  that  love 

Is  little,  **'t  is  nothing  "  they  say, 
But,  oh,  it's  woe  for  who  has  it 

A  month,  a  week,  or  a  day. 
There  she  lies  on  her  side 

Gently  by  light  winds  fanned, 
I  sit  close  to  her  now 

With  a  leafy  bough  in  my  hand. 

Oft  I  wish  I  were 

Clothed  bright  in  state  like  a  king, 
Or  had  a  winged  mare 

To  bear  me  afar  on  her  wing. 
To  term-keeping  Dublin 

If  I  go  I  shall  fare  but  ill. 
Leaving  thee  free  my  girl, 

Thou  pearl  of  the  fair  White  Hill. 

What  should  it  profit  me 

To  make  a  sfceed  of  a  cow  ? 
What  should  it  profit  me 

To  build  a  castle  here  now  ? 
What  should  it  profit  me 

To  build  on  the  meadow  a  mill, 
Since  I  lost  the  way 

To  bend  my  fay  to  my  will  ? 


the  maid  of  the  tresses.  My  side  by  her  side,  And  my  two  hands  back  across 
her,  My  mouth  on  her  mouth  Until  the  sun  stoje  away  past  us. 

I  hear  it  being  said,  And  a  talk  it  is  which  numbers  understand,  That  my  heart 
gave  affection  To  the  Pretty  Pearl  of  the  White  Mountain,  All  that  I  ever  gave 
of  affection,  Or  that  I  ever  coveted  of  women,  She  is  Betty  Nee  Hanli,  My  delight 
and  my  love. 

'Tis  my  destruction  and  my  loss  That  I  am  not  a  little  white  duck  Until  I 
should  swim  airily  In  the  face  of  the  ffood  and  the  shore,  Hoping  for  the  Son  of 
God  That  He  shall  settle  my  case,  And  that  I  might  stretch  my  side  By  the 
pretty  girl  of  the  white  mountain. 


^^  )^o  "oAri  AifceAc,  A|;AttAiii  tio  cóni|\ó,f)~  Carmen  Amcebamim— 
1'01|\  iiitiAOi  A^ur  -peAp,  ii)A)A -pxigrriAoixs  é  1  bpiLi'6eAcc  gAc  ci|\e  o 
Aiinp|v  hoi^Acnrp  go  li-AimfiiA  ComÁi]"  tSi  inójA-ÓA,  Agtif  mAfv  belt) 
fé  cotfí  yAX)  A'f  CÁ  p]\  Agtif  mviÁ  ATiti,  ptiAi^x  me  é  1  ticiix  -oo  f^-jAÍob 
•otune  éipn  50  oci  An  ye^n  riAipun  iniAi|\  bi  UomÁf  "OÁibíf  Aguf 
^AbAn  O  'OtibíÍAig  '5Á  fciujAugAT),  A^  |-úiL,  mA|v  If  coftiitJiL,  50  5- 
ciii|vp'oiY  1  5-cló  T)ó  é.  If  pú  A  f  At)  Ann  fo  50  |VAib  LeAÚ  "oe  ha 
li-eiiveAnnAigib,  a|\  An  La^at),  Ag  lAbAifc  ^Ae-oeiLge  'f-^^  -^^^  P^> 
Agtif  gtifv  ctiifeAT)  móiA-cino  SAet^eiLge,  Ab|vÁin  A^Wf  tuLe  fó|\c 
t)o'n  tlÁiptín  ie  ^AetjeiL^ceof Aib  Af  ftiT)  nA  cij^e.  1f  "oóig  50 
mbei-oeAt)  fiA-o  clobtiAiLce  Ann  -oA  mbei-oeAO  Aon  •ouine  a|v  An 
h-pÁMpéAi(\  'o'f'ewT)-}:A6  a  ÓeunAin,  ói|a  bí  UoniÁf  "OÁibtf  An  CAiAÚAnAC 
•oo'n  ceAn^Ait),  acc  if  'oó'c^  nAc  |\Aib  Aon  'o«ine  aca  beif  An  ^cLó 
"oo  ceA^ciigAt),  Agwr  ieif  pn  if  t)óig  nAc  -pAib  Aon  cLó  ^Ae'oeiLge 
ACA.  IDtibAiiAC  An  -peAf  "00  ctii|\  An  bÁn  fo  cticA  ^uf  niA|\  fo  "oo 
finneAt)  é.  bi  UAtig  O  "Ooifnín,  a  X)e^'\\  fé — acc  ní'l  pof  AgAm  cia 
An  O  T)oi|\m'n  é — Ag  púbAÍ  C|ve  ei]Mnn  Agtif  úÁmiz;  ye  50  ceAc  t|i 
Lumín  no  tinT)on.  Oí  O  Ltiinín  'nnA  **biAt)CAc,"  if  é  fin  -peAjA  A 
f  Alb  ueAc  of^AiLce  Aige  A^  UAbAi|vc  bit)  Agtif 'oí'oinn  i  n-Aif$e -oo 
Lucc-fi«bAÍcA  nA  fb§e.  CtiAit)  O  'Ooifnín  AfceAc  A^uf  ua|\  éif 
n<\  fei|\e  no  An  cfUipeijA,  -oo  ctn|\eAX)  cbÁif-peAc  Ann  a  lAiiii,  niA|\ 
but)  gnÁcAc  Ann  f  An  cirv  'yAm  Am  pn,  "Le  feicfinu  aja  miAn  Leif  ceóL 
•oo  t)etinAm.  Hi  |\Aib  eóÍAf  a^  Aon  •oinne  'f^^  ^^5  -^l^  ^  "Ooiivnin, 
A^tJf  bi  longAncAf  mó|\  ©ixjaa  ntiAi)\  cof A15  fé  An  ceóL  but)  bmne  a^ 
bic  -oo  CA|\f  Ain^c  ó'n  5-ctÁi|Vfig.  Cui|\  yé  pn  eti-o  Af  t)ei'pbfiú'p 
til  btjinin  ói|A  "oo  bi  y^  -pém  'nnA  lAig-cLAiffeoiiA.  "OtjbAiiAc  p  nAC 
f  Alb  Aon  feA-jA  -oo  ctiAit)  An  cfbige  pn  Le  fA'OA'o'feutjfAt)  ceób  mA)\ 
p\r)  »00  t)et>nAm,  A^tif  ca|v  éif  cómf ÁiÓ  fA'OA  beip  ctii|\  p  "oubfLAn 
■pAoi,  An  cLÁif feAc  -00  feinm  'nnA  li-AgAiÓ  féin,  Agtif  mnmncif  An 
cige  A5  elf  ceAcc  Leo  mA|i  bjAeiceAniAib.  6of  Aig  UAt)^  O  "OoijAnin 
Agtif  cum  fe  A'f  fei""tt  fé  An  LeAC-jAAnn  fo  A]\  An  móimit),  ex  tempore 
Af  A  mnuinn  f em,  Agtif  -©'fiAeAgAi^A  pf e  é  Ann  f An  mot)  Agtif  'f aii 
miofú^  ceu'OtiA. 

UA-os  A^iis  mAine. 

UAtij; :        "bub  cióin  An  cf  Ac,  bi  uuLca  1  mbLÁc 

tltJAijA  connAif  c  me  cw  a  mÁi|ve, 
TnAiyve  :       11io|v  bfeÁJA  An  LÁ  'nA  ctifA,  An  c|\Ác 

"Oo  bAin  cu  A  CAib^  An  bAif  e. 


They  say  to  myself  That  love  is  a  small  petty  thing,  But  it's  woe  for  whom  it 
is  on,  A  month,  or  a  week,  or  a  day.  Lying  on  her  side  Beneath  the  foliage  and 
blossoms,  And  Í  by  her  side  And  a  little  green  bough  in  my  hand,  etc. 

The  remaining  verses  present  no  difficulty  and  need  not  be  translated. 


8§ 

Here  is  a  curious  poem,  a  dialogue  or  discourse— Carmen 
Amoebseum — between  a  man  and  a  woman,  as  we  find  it  in  the  poetry 
of  every  country  from  the  time  of  Horace  to  that  of  Tumaus  O'Moorc 
and  as  it  will  be  while  men  and  women  exist.  I  found  it  in  a  lettft. 
which  some  one  wrote  to  the  old  Nation  at  the  time  when  Thoma& 
Davis  and  Gavan  O'Duffy  were  steering  it,  hoping,  as  is  likely,  that 
they  would  put  it  in  print  for  him.  It  is  worth  mentioning  here 
that  about  half  of  the  Irish,  at  the  least,  at  this  time  spoke  Gaelic, 
and  that  a  good  deal  of  Irish  songs  and  different  things  were  sent  to 
the  Nation  by  *'  Iresians  "  throughout  the  country.  No  doubt  they 
would  have  been  printed  had  there  been  anyone  on  the  staff  of  the 
paper  able  to  do  so,  for  Thomas  Davis  was  very  friendly  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  is  likely  they  had  no  person  to  correct  the  proofs,  and, 
besides  that,,  bad  probably  no  Irish  type  at  this  time. 

The  man  who  sent  them  this  poem  said  that  it  was  composed  in 
this  way.  Teig  O'Dornin,  he  says — but  I  do  not  know  what  O'Dornin  — 
was  travelling  through  Erin,  and  came  to  the  house  O'Luneen 
or  Lindon.  Lindon  was  a  Beetagh  or  hospitaller;  that  is,  one  who 
kept  open  house,  giving  food  and  shelter  gratis  to  those  who  went 
that  way.  O'Dornin  went  in,  and  after  the  repast  or  supper,  a  harp 
was  placed  in  his  hand,  as  was  customary  in  the  country  at  that 
time,  to  see  if  he  wished  to  make  music.  Nobody  in  the  house 
knew  O'Dornin,  and  there  was  great  wonderment  on  them  when  he 
began  to  draw  from  the  harp  the  sweetest  music  at  all.  That  made 
Lindon's  sister  jealous,  for  she  was  herself  a  queen  harpist.  8he 
said  that  there  was  no  man  went  by  that  way  for  a  long  time  was 
able  to  make  music  like  that,  and  after  a  long  conversation  with  him 
she  challenged  him  to  play  the  harp  against  herself,  and  the  people 
of  the  house  listening  to  them  as  judges.  Teig  O'Dornin  began,  and 
on  the  moment  composed  and  played  this  half  stanza  extempore, 
and  she  answered  him  in  the  same  way,  and  the  same  metre. 

TEIG  AND  MARY. 

Tbig  :  Bright  was  the  air,  the  hills  were  fair, 

When  first  I  saw  thee,  Mary. 
Maurya  :         Not  brighter  they  than  thou,  the  day 

Thou  rook  est  Teig  the  ''  bairy."* 


*The  Anglo-Irish  for  a  "  goal  "  in  hurling,  from  the  Irish  Idire. 
This  translation  is  exactly  in  the  metre  of  the  original.    Literally  :— 
T.— Calm  was  the  time,  hills  were   in  bjossom,  'vv^lien  I  beheld  thee,  Mar5^ 
M. — Not  finer  Wi-s  the  day  than  tbou  wert.  the  tiuie  thou  tookest  Teig  the 
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UAt)^  í  "OO  jAOf CA,   A  fpél]\,  A|V  X)AC  Atl   Aeí|\, 

'S  mÁ  Y  1pé^'o^]\  é  níof  ÁitLe, 
mÁi|\e  :       Hí'i  Aé^A  nÁ  (^jLeAnn  ^y  poy  •oaiti  Aiin 
Híof  fgíoiriAige  'nÁ  -oo  cÁiL-fe. 

UAt)^  ;         btiT)  'ótíibe  bí  ah  5|\iAn  a^  Ltn-oe 

loríÁ  x)o  gtiáif  A  mÁi|\e, 
IHAijAe  :       Ati  -fieuLc  no  'n  ^fviAn  m  CAiÓb^AigfcAnn  c|\iAn 

Oi|veAX)  f  oLtiif  Le  'oo  i'gÁit-f  e. 

UA-og  :         A|\  Ati  cfLtiAg  tAn-fi'óe  btix)  itiaic  Y  ^wt>  511  aoi 
'OO  gnúif  geAl-CAOitii  a  tnÁipe, 

mÁi^e  :       If  feA|\|\  1  n^né  fbtiA§  pte  'riÁ  tné, 
Acc  b'f'eAiA|\  'OO  §né-fe  An  c|\Á  pn. 

UAÓ5  ;        bÁ|V|\-f5éirh  An  giAÁx)  i  -o'ctiACAn  bjxeÁj* 
"Oo  connAiiAc  mé  o|\u  a  tTIÁi|\e, 

tHÁi|\e  :       If  ctirA  "o'fig  An  ctiACAn  niín 
teminet  CAOin  -oo  gÁi|ve. 

UA'Dg  :         'OO  f  ofCA  cAOirh'í  -oo  ÓeALbmg  An  fige 
"Oo  gAb  mo  c|\oiÓe-fe  a  tnÁi)\e, 

mAiyve  :         If  opc-f  A  cÁ  An  bALt-fei|Ac  'oo  gnÁc 
A  ÍAf  Af  ^nÁf)  5 AC  f  cAiDbeAn. 

Ua-o^  :         lYlA  Y  All  LeAc  me  a  5f  Á6  mo  cLéib 
If  LeAU  50  Vi-etig  me  a  mÁif  e, 

mÁif  e  :       CÁ10  LAf|\Ac'  cltiAin  '^Am'  cf  Áí)  50  ciúiti, 
tjc  !  urhLuipm  Dtiic,  cm  nÁi|\eAc. 


Hi  f eAf  •oúinn  ca-o  é  if  "oeijAeAt)  "oo'n  f^euL-fo,  no  Af  «mlAig  Ati 
ói^beAn  'OO  -oÁ  f ifvib,  no  An  a^  mA^AÓ  f  aoi  'oo  bi  fi. 

*   *•  bÁf -pfgeim  An  ^fAigVi  niAf  cwcACAn  bfAis^,./fAn  ms. 
t  til   léif  "OAm   CA-o  é  An   focAÍ  fo  Ann  fAn  ms.  if  cofmuiLte 
•'  mini-oeAcc  "  é.  J  *'  caoi  "  Y^^''  ^'^^' 

goal.  T. — Thy  eyes,  O  sky-lady,  of  the  colour  of  the  air,  and,  if  possible,  more 
lovely.  M. — There  is  no  air  or  valley  (?j  that  I  know  of,  more  beautiful  than  thy 
reputation.  T,— Blacker  is  the  sun  when  setting  than  thy  features,  Mary.  M, — 
is' either  star  nor  sun  exhibit  one  third  as  much  light  as  thy  shadow.  T. — It 
were  a  good  and  a  comeliness  for  the  host  of  the  fairy  women  (To  have)  thy 
bright  gentle  countenance,  Mary.  M. — Better  is  the  fairy  host  in  appearance 
than  I,  But  better  thy  appearance  afc  that  time  (than  theirs).  T. — Top-beauty 
of  love  in  thy  fine  curls  I  beheld  upon  thee,  Mary.  i¥.—  It  is  thou  who  wovest 
the  smooth  curl  ?  with  the.  gentle  softness  of  thy  laugh,  7".— Thy  gentle  eyes  have 
shaped  the  web  which  took  my  heart,  O  Ma.ry.  JjT.— It  is  on  thee  is  ever  the  love- 
spofc-  which  kindles  the  love  of  every  stately  woman.     T.— If  I  am  pleasing  to 


#1 

Teig  :  Thy  eyes  are  bright  as  stars  of  night. 

Each  one  God's  candle-bearer. 

Maury  A  :         Thy  re  is  no  star  of  all  that  are, 
But  thou  by  far  art  fairer. 

Teig  :  The  setting  sun  shows  black  and  dun, 

And  cold,  beside  thee,  Mary. 

Maurya  :         There  is  no  sun  of  all  that  run 

To  which  I  could  compare  thee. 

Teig  :  The  fairy  host  might  make  their  boast 

Of  thy  sweet  features,  Mary. 

Maurya  :         More  fair  they  are  than  I,  by  far. 
But  thou  more  fair  than  fairy. 

Teig  :  Top-knots  of  love  all  else  above, 

Lurk  in  thy  tresses,  Mary. 

Maurya  :         Thou  hast  a  smile  which  must  beguile, 
So  gay  it  is,  so  airy. 

Teig  :  Thy  bright  eyes  spin  a  net  so  thin, 

Thou  took'yt  me  in  it,  Mary. 

MAURYA  :         A  love-spot  thou  hast  on  thy  brow, 
Of  charms  it  is  not  chary. 


Teig  :  Thy  slave  I'll  be  ;  thou  sees't  in  me 

Thy  thrall  and  lover,  Mary. 
Maurya  :        No  longer  free,  I  yield  to  thee, 

All  shamefaced,  all  unwary." 

We  do  not  know  v/hat  is  the  end  of  this  story,  and  whether  the 
lady  yvibmitted  to  him  in  reality,  or  whether  it  was  jesting  at  hirn 
she  was.* 

thee,  O  love  of  ray  bosom,  I  am  thine  till  death,  Mary,  iff,— There  are  treacher- 
ous flames  silently  destroying  me.  Alas,  I  submit  to  thee,  although  shamefaced- 
♦There  was  a  celebrated  poetO'Dornin,  born  near  Cashel  in  1682,  who  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  Armagh.  But  his  name  was  Feadar  (Padder),  not  Teig, 
and  his  wife's  name  Rose,  not  Mary.  The  gentieman  who  sent  this  piece  to  the 
Nation,  accompanied  it  with  a  poetic  version  by  a  *'  talented  friend  "  of  his  own, 
each  half  verse  of  which— regardless  of  arty  reminiscence  of  Cowper—  ended  in 
*'  My  Mary,"  to  which  the  second  half  of  the  ve^se  as  invariably  responded  with 
the  delightful  assonance  of  '•*  My  Thady."  Of  course,  this  is  not  in  the  Irish, 
where  the  lady's  difficulty  was  to  find  a  fitting  extempore  rhyme  for  her  own 
name,  Maurya. 
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OeAjAITAIt)  me  All 01  f  ptOf  A  ACÁ  le  ^Á^AII  AUti  f  5 AC  Á1C  A|^  JMIT)  11 A 

ci|\e,  beAii  AH  p|\  tin  Ait),  ni'l  pof  A^Am  cat»  -pÁc  a|\  ciii)a  nA-OAome 
An  oi|veAt)  pn  f pel f  Aim  fAn  Ab|\Áii  -po  mtinóvb  é  ah  ^onn  acá  ai|\. 
ni  -peicim  )?éiii  inó|\Án  ceóiL  nÁ  pLit)eAccA  'fHA  ^ocÍAib,  acc  cá  ah 
pocA  fo  coifi  'oeAg-Aicnigce  "pin,  ceAf  A^tif  ctiAit),  riAc  'ouig  tiom  a 
fÁgbÁit  Amtn^.  "ptJAiiv  CA-fVA  "OAm  -péiti  riA  b]MAC|\A  leAiiAf  o  betilv 
f eAntJtmie  1  5-coti'OAé  tiA  ^Aitbmie,  A^tif  |rtiAi|v  mifeUAi'ó-feArj  iat>. 
trÁ^Aini  AWAC  |\Aiiii  no  x)ó  nAc  bpuii  |vo  f oiLéi|\. 


beAn  An  pn  ntiAfo. 

CÁ  fTAT)  -d'A  ^Át) 

■5tl|^  cti  i^Áibíti  |'OCAi|\  1  nib|\ói5 
CÁ  pAT)  -d'a  |\Á6 

5t!|\  cu  béiLín  caha  ha  bpóg, 
UÁ  fiAt)  "d'a  |aá-6 

A  iriíle  StAÁX)  50  'ocw^  cu  ÓAm  cúL, 
Ct6  50  bptiit  ^eA^A  Le  fÁgAiL 

'S  teif  All  cÁiLLiú]A  beAn  ah  p]\  íltiAit>. 


"Oo  cu^Af  nAoi  mí 

1  bpiMOfun,  ceAti^Ailce  ci\tiA]t>, 
boLcAií)  A|v  mo  CAoLAlb 

A^tif  mile  SÍAf  Af  fÚTD  fUAf, 
6AbA|\^Ainrj-fe  pÓe 

tTlAf.  CAbA|\|?AT)  eA^A  COlf  CUAltl, 

ie  f  onn  "oo  beic  ]^ínce 

Síof  le  beAti  aii  p|\  HtiAií). 


SaoiL  mife  a  cet!*o-feA|\c 

50  mberó'  Aon  r-igeAf  i-oija  mé  Y  '^í* 
SaoiL  mé  'ntiA  'oeig-pn 

"^o  r>ib]\eii5;|:Á  mo  beAnb  a|v  "oo  ^lúm» 
ITlAbbAcc  lligtleiiiie 

A|\  All  cé  fiii  bAin  "5íoni-]^A  1110  clú, 
Sin,  Agtif  tube  50  Léi]A 

tticc  b^véige  cmiA  i-oija  mé  'f  ctí. 


I  shall  now  give  a  piece  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  place  through- 
out the  country — the  Red  Man's  Wife.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
people  took  such  pleasure  in  this  song,  unless  it  is  the  air  which  is 
on  it.  I  do  not  see  myself  much  music  or  poetry  in  the  words,  but 
tliis  piece  is  so  well  known  North  and  Soufcli  that  T  cannot  omit  it* 
A  friend  of  mine  got  the  words  which  follow  from  an  old  man  in  the 
County  Galway,  ami  I  got  them  from  him.  I  leave  out  a  verse  or 
two  which  are  not  very  clear. 

THE  RED  MAN'S  WIFE. 

'Tis  what  they  say, 

Thy  little  heel  fits  in  a  shoe. 
'Tis  what  they  say, 

Thy  little  mouth  kisses  well,  too, 
'Tis  what  they  say, 

Thousand  loves  that  you  leave  me  to  rue  ; 
That  the  tailor  went  the  way 

That  the  wife  of  the  Red  man  knew. 

Nine  months  did  I  spend 

In  a  prison  closed  tightly  and  bound  ; 
Bolts  on  my  smalls* 

And  a  thousand  locks  frowning  around ; 
But  o'er  the  tide 

I  would  leap  with  the  leap  of  a  swan, 
Could  I  once  set  my  side 

By  the  bride  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

I  thought,  0  my  life, 

That  one  house  between  us  love  would  be  ; 
And  I  thought  I  would  find 

You  once  coaxing  my  child  on  your  knee  5 
But  now  the  curse  of  the  High  One 

On  him  let  it  be, 
And  on  all  of  the  band  of  the  liars 

Who  put  silence  between  you  and  me. 


*  There  are  three  "  smalls,"  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  ankles.  In  Irish  roir.ari- 
lic  literature  we  often  meet  with  mention  of  men  being  bound ''  with  the  binclin» 
ei  the  three  smalls." 


t?Á  c|\Aiiti  Ann  fAti  n5Áij\'oíri 

At|\  a  b^TÁf  Anti  •otiiLLeAbAt\  A*r  blÁc  btti-oe, 
An  «Ai|\  LeA^Aim  mo  lÁni  aijx 

If  LÁi-oiiv  nAC  mb|AifeAnn  tiio  c|\oibe; 
*S  é  f  óbÁf  50  bÁf 

A'f  é  •o'fÁgAlL  O  flAICCAf  AnUAf 

Aoti  póigir»  AiiiÁin, 

A'f  é  x)'fÁ§Aii  o  beAn  An  pt^  tltJAit>, 


Ace  50  'OC15  La  At»  Cf  AogAiL 

'tlriA  |\eubfA|\  crmic  A^tif  cuAin, 
UitJCfAiT)  ftnúiu  A|\  ATÍ  ngt^éiti 

'S  belt)  tiA  tieuLLcA  corn  xDub  Leif  An  tij^UAl 
belt)  Ati  fAijAge  ci|\m 

A'f  ClOCpAlO  riA  b|\ÓnCA  'f  tlA  C^AUAlg* 
*S  belt»  At1   CÁllblÚ|\  Ag  f5)AeA"OAC 

An  IÁ  pn  fAOi  ÓeAn  An  p]\  UuAit)» 


X>o  ctn|\  eiyieAnnAc  éigm  bcAgÁn  ml  ó  fom,  coip  eile  -oe'n  AbpÁn 
yo  1  5cbó6,  "GO  bi  f5|\iobcA,  "oeiiv  fe,  niof  mo  'nÁ  ceijr>  bliAÓAin  6 
fom  1  ^conOAé  nA  tnit)e.  CtóbuAiL  yé  1  bpÁipéAt\  AlbAnnAC  é,  **n^ 
himpixi-óe  ObAin."     A5  f o  cuix>  tjé. 


beAti  AH  pn  nuAit).    cóip  eile. 

'Sé  -DO  beACA  Ann  f An  citx-f© 

A  fAOilinn  If  -oeif e  f  aoi  giMJAit) 

*nÁ  An  beAn  bo  bi  fiA|\ 

A5  riAoif  ITlAC  tlifneAC  *fó.r\  5-ctiAn. 

S^ivioff  Alt)  me  An  ci|\ 

Am' Of  50  h-imeAÍL  ílof-ctiAin, 

'S  An  tlA1|\  CAff  AT)  A|\if 

béróeAt)  cÍAOit)ce  a^  be-^n  An  \:i\^  iiU6\t>. 


There  grows  a  tree  in  the  garden 

With  blossoms  that  tremble  and  shake, 
I  lay  my  hand  on  its  bark 

And  I  feel  tliat  my  heart  must  break. 
On  one  wish  alone 

My  soul  through  the  long  months  ran, 
One  little  kiss 

From  the  wife  of  the  Ked-haired  man. 

But  the  Day  of  Doom  shall  come, 

And  hills  and  harbours  be  rent ; 
A  mist  shall  fall  on  the  sun 

From  the  dark  clouds  heavily  sent ; 
The  sea  shall  be  dry, 

And  earth  under  mourning  and  ban  ; 
Then  loud  shall  he  cry 

For  the  wife  of  the  Red-haired  man.* 

Some  Irishman,  a  few  months  since,  printed  another  copy  of  this 
song,  which  he  says  was  written  down  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  County  Meath.  He  printed  it  in  a  Scotch  paper,  the 
Oban  Times,  f     Here  is  some  of  it : 

THE  RED  MAN'S  WIFE. 
(Another  copy). 
Salutation  to  thee  into  this  country 

0  seagull  more  lovely  in  countenance 
Than  the  woman  in  the  West  whom 

Naesi,  son  of  Usneach,  had  in  the  harbour. 
I  shall  destroy  the  country 

Down  to  the  border  of  Roscuain, 
And  when  I  turn  back  again 

1  shall  (myself)  be  overthrown  by  the  Red  man^s  wife. 

♦This  translation  is  in  the  curious  broken  metre  of  the  original.  Literallyx  They 
are  saying  it,  That  thou  art  the  quiet  little  heelin  a  shoe.  They  are  saying  it, 
That  thou  art  the  thin  little  mouth  of  the  kisses.  They  are  saying  it,  TIiou  and 
loves,  that  thou  hast  turned  thy  back  on  me.  Though  a  man  may  be  had.  The 
tailor's  is  the  wife  of  the  Red  man,  etc.  The  other  verses  offer  no  difficulty. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  tailor  in  the  older  copy.  It  may  have  been  altered  to 
suit  local  circumstances. 

t  Or  rather,  the  well-known  and  humorous  Gaelic  litterateur  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  Fionn  (Mr»  Henry  Whyte)  published  it,  but  some  Irishman,  I 
think,  gave  it  to  him. 
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A  tfiile  5]\Á&  tiÁ  eAÍA  A|\  cuitinj; 
If  'D.ei|\|;e  t')©  g]\tiAX) 

'HÁ  An  |\o|'  "oo  C15  A|\  tiA  C|\Airn^, 
If  bnitie  00  beói 

HÁ  'n  cuAc  Y  Í  r^mm  50  bitin 
'S  ^11]^  mine  'iiÁ  'n  fioxJA 

5ac  'otAoi  -d'a  •oci^  a^  -oo  ceAnn. 


A  b|\uitiriioLL  ^An  pnÁL 

A  bpuil  An  "oeAÍivAT)  -oeAf  a|\  -00  jpaAO, 
ClA  be  An  c-ó^ÁnAC  bÁn 

"Oo  b'ÁiL  Lioin  ieAC-fA  t)o  Luat)  ; 
ClA  ceibiVn  A]\  Aon 

An  c-Á-6bA|A  fÁ  bfuiLim  pAOi  ÉÍ^^^^^^O) 
"OA  tnbeiÓmn  gonncA  Ag  An  éAg 

'S  Í  tno  clieut)  j^^Áx)  beATí  ah  pi^r^  Ruaix). 


A  bbÁc-beAn  HA  f^éinie 

Ciii|\ini  ceuT)  mile  beAtiHACC  ieAC  tiAim, 
CÁ  me  ^onncA  a^  An  eiig 

1  n-éti^mAif  -oo  cÁCAigce  ^ac  tJA!|v, 
tJAmb'eób  'OAm  beAn  b|\eti5ó.t) 

Cui^Afinn  1  g-céilb  "otnc  m'  AtiAcyiA  c^tWAit 
'S  mÁ  pLLim  50  li-etig 

^Sí  mo  ceiro  feA|vc  beAti  Ati  py\  HuAitV 


X}Á  mbeii)inn  '|An  ci|\  fio] 

1  bp]Aiorún  ce An 5 Alice  C|\t3Ai& 

boicAii)  A]\  tno  cinm 

A'f  mile  jlAf  A-p  fÚT)  fWAf, 

OAbA|Af  Ainn-fe  f5i"vib 

mAIVOO  CAbAIXfAt   eAÍA  GOIf  CWAm 

O'-ponn  A  beic  fince 

SeAÍ  owce  ie  beAn  An  |?lt^  IRiiah). 
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Whiter  is  thy  neck 

Thousand  loves,  than  the  swan  on  the  waves. 
Redder  is  thy  cheek 

Than  the  rose  which  comes  on  the  trees. 
Sweeter  is  thy  mouth 

Than  the  cuckoo,  and  she  singing  sweetly  ^ 
And  sure  smoother  than  the  silk 

Is  each  lock  which  grows  upon  thy  head. 


0  damsel  without  spot, 

Who  hast  the  pretty  gloss  upon  thy  cheek. 
Whoever  the  fair-haired  youth  is 

I  would  like  to  betroth  to  thee,* 
Why  (?)  conceal  I  it  on  anyone 

The  reason  why  I  am  under  gloom  ? 
Though  I  were  wounded  by  the  death 

My  first  love  is  the  Red  man's  wife. 


0  blossom- woman  of  the  beauty, 

I  send  with  thee  a  hundred  thousand  blessings  from  me 

1  am  wounded  by  the  death 

In  lack  of  thy  society  every  hour 
If  I  knew  how  to  coax  a  woman, 

I  would  explain  to  thee  my  hard  calamity 
And  if  I  return  for  ever 

My  first-love  is  the  Red  man's  wife 

ÍÍ  I  were  in  the  Down  country 

In  prison  bound  hard, 
Bolts  on  my  waist, 

And  a  thousand  locks  from  that  up  ; 
I  would  give  a  flight 

As  a  swan  would  beside  a  harbour, 
With  pleasure  to  be  stretched 

For  the  while  of  a  night  by  the  wife  oi  the  Red-haired  mag 


♦  I  do  not  well  understand  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lines  ;  perhap?  CíA  h 
meant  for  chÁ  which  is  used  instead  of  ni  **  not "  in  parts  of  MeatU 
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Ag  fo  Ab|\Áii  mAic  ftiAií\  me  Anti  trio  feAti-fgnibinn  féin  Aguf  tii 
fACAif)  me  1  n-AOM  Áic  eiLe  e. 


bnisix)  o^  iiA  5-ciAl)h. 

CtJi|\im  T>o  ctnm^igift* 

Ap  "ÓiA  [*5tif  impÍT)im] 
Hél<)CiÉ  t^m  An  beAÍAé  A^uf  tiÁ  piÍAiti^  me  i  bpiA- 

"Oa  •ocittcpÁ-fA  -pA  An  cfLiAb 

*X\  Á1C  A  gcomnAigeAtin  ati  pAC 
[A5]  t)éAtiAm  Lionnouib  fÁ  tiA  gleAtitiCAib  Y  5«]^  teAC  CAiLLmé  mo 
éiAtU 

CÁ  SttÁt)  AgAm  A]\  mtiAOi 

Agtif  cf  Á6  ft  mo  c|\oTDe, 
Hut)  bintie  liom  í  riAOi  ti-t>Ai|\e  'tiÁ  ah  cuac  á\\  Ati  5-cpAOib, 

'S  'nÁ  loii-t)tjb  Ati  béib  btiióe 

*S  AH  ceii\feAct  le  ti-A  CAOib 
•S  ft  Ati  fmóiitn  binn  b|\etJ5Aó  -oo  séAfv-ioifg  mo  c|\oit)e. 


Ati  g-ctiAbAif)  pb-f e  c|\Áóc 
A|\  cLtiAiiAigeAcc  11A  mnÁ? 

If  A.\k  f©AbAf  "DO  f5|\iubfAt)  fi  L©  CAOl-peAtltl  A|\  ÓlÁ^, 

rií'l  fé  be  f ÁJAib 
Ann  'fAH  bp|\Ainc  nÁ  'f^^  SpÁin 
tlAé  bpiit  t)loL  p]\  mA|\  céibe  innci,  |dóu|\La  An  cúil  bÁln. 

§eobAinii-fe  50  leó^ 
"luce  fio-oA  *5tif  ftvóib, 
tlACAi^)  mine  'otibA,  A^tjp  f  Ainnioe  btiiÓe  ói]\, 
m  ^ACAiÓ  mipe  beó§ 
Ace  jMOC-f  A,  A  tfiibe  fCÓfl, 

A  fiúif-6eA|vc  1a|\Ia  Annci\uim  Y  5U|\  cu  pLAnnt)A  x)e'n  fuiL  niói|\. 

*=coimi|\ce,  **cui|\im  cu  fAOi  coimi|\ce  .-j.  fjAe,  "Oé,"  b'éi"oi]\. 

t  ''If  A  ceAfpAc  "  YAn  ms.  t  '*SnA/'  -ms. 

§  '*  ni  teó  |\Aétíin'n  "  Y^^  ^®*  *'  ]MOC-fA"  Y^^  bint  WAn^p^rrieAC-fA, 
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Here  is  st,  good  song  I  found  in  my  own  old  manuscript,  one  which 
I  have  never  met  anywhere  else — 

YOUNG  BREED  OF  THE  TRESSES. 

Unto  God  I  pray 

Every  night  and  day 
Not  to  leave  me  pining  but  to  speed  me  on  my  way  ; 

Oh,  come  my  love  to-day 

Where  the  ravens  seek  their  prey, 
We  shall  sorrow  in  the  valley  where  you  set  my  heart  astra-. 

For  gone  it  is  and  strayed. 

My  love  is  on  a  maid, 
I  think  her  nine  times  sweeter  than  the  cuckoo  in  the  s^lade 

Or,  thrush,  witiiin  the  shade, 

Or  blackbird  when  he  played 
His  sweetest  notes  to  cheer  us,  and  my  soul  is  dismayeJ 

Oh,  have  you  heard  them  say 

How  arch  and  bright  and  gay 
Lb  my  lady,  how  she  writes  with  a  pen  in  her  pay  ? 

There  is  not,  so  they  say, 

In  France  or  Spain  to-day, 
A  man  who  would  not  leap  to  take  the  hand  of  my  may 

Girls  I'd  get,  I  swear, 

Who  silk  and  satins  wear, 
Hats  botli  dark  and  glossy,  and  rings  rich  and  rare  ; 

But  see,  I  leave  them  there, 

Thou  only  art  my  care, 
Sister  of  Antrim  s  Earldom,  so  fragrant  and  so  fair. 


*  This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.     Literally  :— 

I  put  to  his  guardianship  Upon  GoJ,  and  I  request,  Smooth  for  me  the  way 
and  do  not  suffer  me  ;  to  be)  in  pain.  If  thou  wert  to  come  with  me  under  the 
mountains.  Where  the  raven  dwells,  Making  melancholy  tbroiigh  tiie  valleys,  and 
with  you  I  have  loát  my  senses. 

1  have  love  for  a  woman,  And  she  ruined  my  heart.  I  thought  her  nine  time.« 
sweeter  than  the  cuckoo  on  the  branch  Or  the  blackbird  of  the  yePow  moutl», 
And  the  song-finch  (?)  at  his  side.  She  is  the  melodious  coaxing  hi  tie  thrush  thai 
Sitter-burned  my  heart,  etc. 

The  next  verses  otter  no  difficulty  and  need  not  be  translated.  '*  ■OioL  p|\  '^ 
in  the  third  verse,  means  "  a  suffici  ncy  for  any  husband ;"  that  is,  on*^  good 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 


Ag  fo  Ab|\Án  triAic  eiLe  f«A1]^  me  i  ti-Ame|\iCA.  Ann  f Ati  g-cetit) 
f\Ann  CÁ  Ati  cAilin  Ag  tvÁt)  tiac  Lei^p-o  fi  -oo'ti  buACAili  a  meAllAX); 
^"S^y  Ann  pA  C|\i  ]\AnnAib  leAnAf  cÁ  An  buACAill  Ag  cuyv  a  oÁif  ; 
5-céili  -oi  Agiif  '5  A  b|\eti5A*6. 

mdn  riA  be^B. 

[An  CAiLin  Ag  ÍAbAifVc], 

mó|\  nÁ  beA^  nío|v  LuAToeAO  |\iAiti  mife 

1  mbuAiX)|\eA'6  p]\  nÁ  céiLe, 
A'f  5<^  b|:uAi|\  tné  mo  beACA  A|\iAth  5 An  Aicif, 

ní  mó*  5ti|v  bAineAt>  ÍAf  a6  Af  m'  eADAn. 
mÁ  Y  é  "oiogbÁiL  mo  CAfVA'o  cug  fbige  T)tiic  atv  mo  rheAÍlAt 

riÁ  -D'Aon  -peAiv  -o'a  bpil  beó  1  n-ei|\inn 
aY  niÁ  cÁ  cuf  A  Ag  b|\AC  mi]"e  "oo  cti"f\  ó  |\Ar: 

Cui|\nn  C|víofC  CÁ  A-j^neAth  'nnA-óéig  o]ac. 

[eifeAn  Ag  lAiVjAAit»  í  t)0  bfieu^AX)! 

50i|Mm  cu  A  fi«i|\,  50i|\im  tu  a  fvúm, 

5oi]Min  cu  nAOi  n-UAi]Ae, 
5oi|\ini  "oo  cúl  cÁ  qMopAlAC  ["010 c],    • 

A'f  H^''í^^^^^  "^^  ^^^"''  r^'^^s  tiAfAb. 

;5oi]Mm  ctJ  A  gi\Áó,  cÁ  m'AnAm  a|v  "00  lÁitfi, 

UAlAAlg,t  Ctlf  A,   U|\Á  A^Uf  fUAf^All, 

CongbAig  iné  ó'n  éu^  Agiif  bí-óim  a^at)  |réiri, 
A  b|\tiinnioiL  nA  ngeug  n^ÍAn  «AfAb. 

UÁ  bAC  AgAm  A|v  fliAb  aY  ^í'b  Aon  xjtiine  *nnA  nT)iAt5 
AY  mife  -oo  ni'  ciApAX)  beó-f  An, 

AY  mY^CAb  •OtllC  A  X)1A  ÓY  0|\C  ACÁ  mO  CjAlAbb 

5tj|\  bAineA-OAix  mo  ciAbb  §0  mó]\  -oiom, 
niij^e  beic  b-tom  fém  -pobAm,  oc  ni  béiÓeAX), 

Anoif  Agtif  mé  1  'ocúf  m'ói^e, 
AY  5"í^  niAbb  511c  5 AC  éin  a  bAb|VAf  beif  féin  J 

Afv  rriAbA  no  Ap  fbiAb  móince. 


'*mó)^,'•  ^XAn  ms.  tz='*CA|\."  t  UÁ  An  bine  feó  1  w 

Ab]AÁn  eibe,  if  -peAn-focAb  é. 
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Here  is  another  good  song  which  I  got  in  America.  In  the  iiryt 
verse  the  girl  is  saying  that  she  will  not  let  the  boy  deceive  her,  and 
in  the  three  stanzas  that  follow,  the  boy  is  explaining  his  case  to  her 
and  peráuading  her. 

GREAT  OR  SMALL, 

Great  or  small,  no  word  was  ever  spoken 

Betrothing  me  to  another. 
My  fame  has  been  fair,  and  my  life  without  care, 

I  have  no  blush  of  shame  I  must  smother. 
If  my  friends  being  few,  prompts  an  ill  thought  in  you. 

Or  in  any  man  else  who  has  seen  us, 
And  who  hopes  he  may  lead  me  to  shame  and  to  need, 

I  pub  Christ  and  His  cross  between  us. 
[he  answers]. 
I  call  on  thee,  my  love  ;  I  call  on  thee  my  dove  ; 

I  call  on  thee  nine  times  over  ; 
I  call  on  thy  cool,  so  tressy  and  so  full, 

And  I  call  on  thy  form  as  a  lover. 
I  call  thee  through  the  land,  my  soul  is  on  thy  hand, 

Then  leave  me  not  banned  and  in  trouble  ; 
Save  me  from  the  death,  0  maiden  with  the  breath 

And  the  limbs  of  a  freeborn  noble. 

Upon  the  mountain  side  my  kine  are  running  wide, 

They  have  not  a  guide  to  herd  them. 
I  left  them  there,  God  knows,  to  seek  for  my  wild  rose  ; 

My  thoughts  like  waves  arose  since  you  stirred  them. 
Alone,  why  must  I  be,  with  none  to  go  with  me  ? 

I  shall  draw  from  my  youth  as  a  fountain  : 
For  every  bird,  you  know,  who  sings  alone,  sings  slow 

On  the  side  of  the  grove  or  mountain. 

This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  Literally  ;— 
Great  or  small  was  I  never  betrothed  In  trouble  of  husband  or  consort,  And 
sure  I  found  my  life  ever  without  reproach,  And  more  (than  that),  no  blush  was 
ever  struck  from  my  face.  If  it  was  the  loss  of  my  friends  gave  you  a  way  to 
betray  me,  Or  any  other  man  alive  in  Erin,  And  if  you  are  intending  to  put 
me  from  prosperity,  I  set  Christ  who  is  in  Heaven  to  avenge  it  on  you  {literally. 
'*  after  it  upon  you  ") 

I  call  thee,  O  sister,  I  call  thee  O  secret-love,  I  call  thee  nine  times,  I  call  thy 
cool  that  is  clustering  and  close.  And  I  call  thy  form  slender,  noble.  I  call  thee 
O  love,  My  soul  is  on  thy  hand,  Come  thou  for  av/hile  and  relieve  me.  Keep  me 
from  the  death,  and  let  me  be  thy  own,  O  damsel  of  the  limbs  clean  (shaped)  and 
noble,  etc. 


in? 

UiiTicioLit)o  béiLín  irióx)niAip, 
^'r  E^T^foUuf  t>o'r)  cfAégAil  5U|v  nieA|\Ai5  cu  le  céill 

UtnLleAt)  Agtif  t>Á  ceu"D  ói5-feA|\. 
A  Ainp|\  bjAeÁg  5;eAL  féiiri  iia  bpA-o-foLc  cuac[acj  cIaom 

LAfAnr)  mA|\  An  -pcuAit)  (?)  óín|AA 
'S^uixb'é-o'iApjx-frAinti-fe-oe  triAoni  iu)'oefAiób|\eAfArí  CfAOJAiL 

CeAT)  p'nce  leAC  ^ac  aoh  oi*Dce  DótiitiAij. 

UÁ  |\Ai'>'n  eite  Ann  yAt)  Ab|AÁn  fOCOfAigeAf,  **  A  cúiLÁltiinn  "oeA)'  " 
TnA]A  cÁ  fé  1  n-*'  eAmon  An  Cnuic,"  Aguj"  if  poiLiifAc  é  50  |\Aib  "oA 
Ab|\ÁTi  meAf^CA  Le  ceiLe  Ann  yo,  tnA-p  conncAmA]\  é  X)euncA  50 
rmtiic.  rÁ  An  "OÁ  |\Ann  cof  AigeAf  **  5oi|\im  cu  a  fiuyv "  ativj  f  ah 
"triAtL  T)ub  An  gleAnnA  "  m^^  An  g-cetJutiA. 

Ann  f  An  AbpÁn  yo  LeAnAf  cÁ  An  cAiUn  Ag  CAOineAÓ  ca|\  é^y  i  x)o 
beic  cpéi^ce  Le  n-A  5]AÁt).  If  f impLi'óe  Aguf  if  bmn  An  coAfAcc  acá 
fi  A5  •oeunAtn.  SAthLuigeAnn  fi  a  múi|\nín  be  **  p euLc  c|\i-o  An  5- 
ceó,"  -pÁt)  cuifCAf  Ann  Áf  g-ctntfine  An  DÁn  bjAeÁg  fin  1  beAbA]A  tJi 
h-Af gA'DAm,  An  •oÁn  if  bf  eÁ^A  "oe  nA  -oAncAib,  VéToif ,  acá  'f^'^ 
fig-ieAbAf  fin 

**  ÓonnAif  c  me  Ag  ceAcu  cugAm  í  q\e  LAja  An  Cftéibe 
tTlAp  f  euLcAn  civit)  An  5-ceó." 

CAilm  beA5  An  ^leAnriA. 

A  ógÁnAig  Ó15  tnAf  f  etjLcAn  cixit)  An  5-ceó 

"Oo  cwgAf-f A  mo  geAn  50  ieijA*  duic, 
A'f  •00  geAlb  cu  beic  |\ótfiAni  a^  coibb  jbAif  nA  5-cnó 

30  ^-ctiiffitníf  Áp  5-cóiriAifbe  i  n-éin-peAcc. 
Utii^  A  thíle  fcóf  nAC  bftiil  peACAt>  a]\  bic  cotii  mó|\ 

If  incAf  A  Agtjf  if  mó  le  •oetmAth 
ÍIÁ  mAi5T)eAn  -oeAf  05  "oo  tneAlbAÍ)  be  (-oo)  fJÓig 

AgtJf  feAbbA-o  tiifiM  50  X)eó  'nnA  6éig  pin. 

This  "  T  call  thee  "  is  a  word  often  used  when  tiihios  or  people  display  any  uu- 
accountable  restlessness  ;  the  full  form  is,  '•  I  call  and  consecrate  you  to  myself,' 
and  it  is  used  against  fairy  agency.  CiApAX)  in  the  following  verse  me-tiiis 
"  torturing,"  and  ineA^AAig  means  to  '*  set  astray."  "  Every  bird  who  sings  by 
himself  sings  slow  "  is,  I  think,  a  proTerb. 

*  **  mop  "  f  All  ms. 
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i  fíaine  comes  from  the  sun  when  day  is  almost  done, 
I  see  it  on  thy  small  mouth  staying  ; 

For  you  have  set  in  play — as  all  men  know  to-day- 
Hundreds  of  young  men  straying  ; 

O  maiden  of  the  hair  so  fair  beyond  compare, 
On  the  air  like  an  amber  shower, 

This  world  has,  I  swear,  no  wealth  that  can  compare 
With  but  one  kiss  there  in  thy  bower. 


There  is  another  verse  in  this  song  which  begins  A  Hool  awlin  ycuif 
as  it  is  in  the  song  of  *'  Ned  of  the  Hill,"  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  two  songs  mixed  up  here,  as  we  have  seen  done  frequently.  The 
two  verses  which  begin  Guryim  hoo  a  h'yewr,  "  I  call  thee,  0  Sister/' 
are  also  in  the  song  of  **  Dark  Moll  of  the  Valley." 


In  the  song  which  follows,  the  girl  is  lamenting  after  her  being  for 
aaken  by  her  love.  The  complaint  which  she  makes  is  simple  and 
melodious.  She  likens  her  sweetheart  to  a  **  star  in  a  mist,"  a  say- 
ing which  calls  to  our  recollection  that  fine  poem  in  Hardiman's  book» 
perhaps,  the  finest  of  all  the  poems  that  are  in  that  king-book — 

**  I  saw  her  come  towards  me  through  the  middle  of  the  mouutain 
As  a  star  shines  through  the  mist." 


OH,  YOUTH  WHOM  I  HAVE  KISSED. 


Oh,  youth  whom  I  have  kissed,  like  a  star  through  the  mist, 

I  have  given  thee  this  heart  altogether, 
And  you  promised  me  to  be  at  the  greenwood  for  me 

Until  we  took  counsel  together ; 
But  know,  my  love,  though  late,  that  no  sin  is  so  great 

For  which  the  angels  hate  the  deceiver, 
As  first  to  steal  the  bliss  of  a  maiden  with  a  kiss, 

To  deceive  her  after  this  and  to  leav^  her« 
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A  tlAOAige  (?)  o  A  |\úin  An  Aic|\eAc  leAC  50  buAH 

mA|v  cui|v  cii  te  buAi&tveAt)  An  CfAoJAiL  me  (?) 
'S  5M|\  ctii|\  cu  -oo  'DÚ1L  1  n-Ai|\5io'0  Y  1  tnbuAib 

Agwf  ]  -peAfAToeAÓÁib  "otibA  Ati  cfLéibe. 
b'f^ó.|\ti  lioin  50  inó|v  beic  a|\  CAOib  bnACAiLL  015* 

'nÁ  feAlbÁn  bó  a|v  CAéb  ctitiic 
'S  é  t)'imeó|VA'6  (liom)  ai|\  peAn  (?)  Agtif  cbtntce  cimiaix)  tia  ngcAll 

Agtjf  fiúbAÍf  At)  Ati  f AogAÍ  50  jxei-o  bom. 

A-g  -oul  'tiriA  Itime  t)o'n  ngi^ein,  mo  c|\eAC,  mo  •oic  50  geup  i 

\f  mife  biof  1  bpéin  aíi  -uai^a  fiti, 
50  mbtit>  f  AmiiiL  -oo  m'gné  at»  cé  ptieA^o  Ann  f  An  5C|\é, 

'S  A  mic  ri1in|\e  nAC  mó|\  An  CjxtJAgt  fin  I 
mo  cAijA'ce  tjile  50  léi|\,  An  cuix)  aca  nÁ|\  etig 

5ti|\  cta5A'OA|\  $etJ|\-pAc  x)Am, 
§An  -©'f ocAÍ  Ann  a  mbeul,  acc  "  ó  mill  cw  cti  f em 

IptiLAing  -oo  \\éi]\  pn  biiAi-oiAeAX)." 

1  n-Ab|vÁn  eiie  aca  A^Am  '*CtiAicin  beinne  eiT)i|v"  nAC  •ocujAin'i 
Ann  fo,  ACÁ  feA|\  Ag  -DetinAm  nA  CAfAOiDe  ceuonA  1  DCAOib  mnÁ, 
Agtif  tnA|\  otibAi|\c  An  CAiUn  50  mbfeA-pyx  Léice  buACAilb  05  'nA 
"feAÍb  bó  A|\  CAOib  cntjic,  '  -oeiix  feifeAn 

b'^eA-piA  liom  cAilin  Ó5 

A5  cojxtiJAX)  mo  teApc.Ati 
'riÁ  fAitibiAeAf  |Ai§  nA  "Pó-óLa 

'S  mo  póf  A-o  be  CAiblig. 

ni't  mó]\Án  pbit)eACCA  Ann  f An  Ab|\Án  fo  Agtif  ni  AbjAÁn  ConnAC- 
CAC  é  Ajtif  fin  é  An  c-Á6bA|\  fAoi  a  bfÁjAim  Ar.iAC  é,  acc  if  fiú  a 
CAbAit^c  f Á  DeAiXA  50  n  oeAnnAt»  é  'f^n  Am  Ann  a  f  Aib  ^Ae-oeilg  a^ 
HA  x)AOir.ib  1  m  beinn-eit>i]\,  fCACv  mile  o  5  I'accIiac. 

*  *'feAfAm  buAC  La  015  "  fAn  ms.  ivux)  nAc  t)cui^;m. 
t  "fgeuV'  'y4^í\  ms. 

This  transJation  is  in  the  iDetre  of  the  original.  Literally.  O  young  youth, 
like  a  star  through  the  mist  f.  have  given  thee  my  iove  completely,  And  you  pro- 
mised to  be  before  me  at  the  greenwood  of  the  nuts  Until  we  would  put  our 
foiiiisels  together.  Understand,  O  thousand  treasures,  that  there  is  no  sin  s(? 
great,  W(>rse  and  greater  to  do,  Than  to  deceive  a  pretty  young  maiden  with  your 
kiss  And  betray  her  for  ever  afterwards. 

O  iiody  (?);_0  secret  iove.  dost  .;;oa  constantly  repent  How  thou  hast  sent  me 
on  the  world's  tiCMible, .:-  nd  how  thou  hast  set  tiiy  afi  crion  on  money  and  on  kine 
And  on  blaok  heifers  of  the  mountain  ?  I  should  greaily  sooner  be  at  the  side  of 
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And  do  you  now  repent  for  leaving  me  down  bent 

With  the  trouble  of  the  world  going  through  me, 
t^referring  sheep  and  kine  and  silver  of  the  mine 

And  the  black  mountain  heifers  to  me  ? 
Í  would  sooner  win  a  youth  to  love  me  in  his  truth 

Than  the  riches  th^-t  you,  love,  have  chosen, 
Who  would  ci»me  to  me  and  play  by  my  side  every  day 

With  a  young  heart  gay  and  unfrozen. 

But  when  the  sun  goes  round  1  sink  upon  the  ground, 

I  feel  my  hitter  wound  at  that  hour ; 
All  pallid,  full  of  gloom,  like  one  from  out  a  tomb, 

0  Mary's  Son,  without  power. 
And  all  my  friends  not  dead  are  casting  at  my  head 

Reproaches  at  my  own  sad  undoing, 
And  this  is  what  they  say,  "since  you? self  went  astray, 

Go  and  suffer  so  to-day  in  your  ruin." 


In  another  song  which  I  have,  called  ^'  The  Cuckoo  of  Bin-édar," 
which  I  do  not  give  here,  there  is  a  man  making  the  same  complaint 
about  a  woman,  and  just  as  the  girl  said  that  she  preferred  a  young 
boy  to  the  *'  possession  of  cows  on  a  hill- side,"  so  he  says — 

I  had  sooner  a  young  girl 

Preparing  my  couch 
Than  the  wealth  of  the  King  of  Fola  (Ireland), 

And  my  marriage  with  a  hag. 

There  is  not  much  poetry  in  the  song,  and  it  is  not  a  Connaclit  one, 
hence  I  omit  it,  but  it  is  worth  observing  that  it  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  Binédar  (the  Hill  of  Howth),  six  miles  from  Dublin, 
spoke  Irish. 

a  young  bohal  Than  (have)  possession  of  cows  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  he  who 
would  play  with  me  on  pan  (?)  and  (play)  the  hard  game  of  the  pledges,  And  who 
would  freely  walk  the  world  with  me. 

On  the  sun's  going  to  lie  down— my  destruction,  my  loss,  grievously-  It  is  I 
was  in  pain  at  that  hour,  And  the  likene-^s  of  my  countenance  was;  that  of  him 
who  was  stretched  in  the  clay.  And  O  Son  of  Mary,  is  not  that  the  great  pity  ! 
My  friends,  all  of  them  entirely,  as  many  of  them  as  did  n  t  die,  Ah,  they  have 
given  me  bitter-hatred.  Without  a  word  in  their  mouths  but,  "  Since  you  havcf 
ruined  yourself,  Now  suifer  trouble  according." 
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So  Ab^Áti  eile  Ann  A  iocixacuaiv  Af  Oeinn  e1•on^. 

neittit)  HA  scocah. 

*S  A  t)iA  gAn  me  Am*  lAf^Ai^ve 

áoit^  1  mbeinn  ei-oiix, 
Agtif  neittit)  n A  5-cocÁn 

beic  1  5-ceA|AC-*LÁy\  tocA  ei|in© 
tlAcpAinn-f e  of  ffioLL 

Siof  A]\  ^At)  "d'a  peticAiw, 
'S  ni  cittb^AAinn  b|vob  Luacjaa 

AjxmnÁib  uAifle  nA  }i-ei)\eAnn. 

'S  A  neilb&,  t)iA  t)itif  I 

til  cwbAit)*  -otiic  beic  Am'  CjxéigeAnj 
'S  5U]\  A  n-Aice  "DO  min-cnif 

but)  mi  An  Liom  beic  At>*  b^xeugAn. 
mo  tÁm  Ai\  An  mbíobÍA 

'S  me  ftof  A]\  mo  jLunAlb, 
tiAC  ]^5A|\f  Ainn  leAC  coi-Dce 

5©  finp-oe  Y A^  ^^V'  ^^* 

UÁ  cóifjxín  -oeAf  buToe  A^Am 

'S  é  UoncA  te  C|\iofCAÍ, 
'S  CÁ  glAf  5eti|\  50  jxi^in  ai]\ 

'S  é  50  piyveAnnAc  cu^ca. 
Accwmpm  A^  lofA 

A'f  A|\  til  5  CoLAm  CilLe 
A  liiAij-oeAn  5An  mi-g|\eAnn 

■OeA$-c]AÍoc  0|\c  Ó  intii|\e. 

A^uf  t'ei-oiiv  50  mbé]"6inn-fe 

Ajtif  mAi5X)eAn  An  cult  ómpA 
A|\  mAi-om  A5  éifceAcc 

te  ii-Aif|Monn  Á|\  bpófCA  ; 

nitinAb  CÚlf  A  lAACf  Af, 

A-p  A  li-AJAit)  Í,  béi'óeA'o  bjxóiiAC 
THa-jn  nA  ton-'onb*  c<]\  nA  coillnb 
te  "poiltfe  An  cpAcnónA. 

♦=rni  cói|\  é,  ni  oi]\eAinnAC  é.  tAbAipceAp  An  f ocAt  yo  tWAp 
**CAOl  "  no  "cwi-be. "  CÁ  )"e  An  coiccionn  1  n-ÁiceAÓAib  1  g-Cui^e 
tnómAn. 
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Sere  is  another  song  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Binédat, 

NELLY  OF  THE  TOP  KNOTS. 

Dear  God  !  were  I  fisher  and 

Back  in  Binedar, 
And  Nelly  a  fish  who 

Would  swim  in  the  bay  there, 
Í  would  privately  set  there 

My  net  there  to  catch  he.  , 
In  Erin  no  maiden 

is  able  to  match  her. 

And  Nelly,  dear  God  ! 

Why  !  you  should  not  thus  flee  me, 
I'd  long  to  be  near  thee 

And  hear  thee  and  see  thee. 
My  hand  on  the  Bible 

And  I  swearing  and  kneeling 
And  giving  thee  part 

Of  the  heart  you  are  stealing. 

I've  a  fair  yellow  casket 

And  it  fastened  with  crystal. 
And  the  lock  opens  not 

To  the  shot  of  a  pistol. 
To  Jesus  I  pray 

And  to  Colomkill's  Master, 
That  Mary  may  guide  thee 

Aside  from  disaster. 

We  may  be,  0  maiden, 

Whom  none  may  disparage  j 
Some  morning  a-hearing 

The  sweet  mass  of  marriage, 
But  if  fate  be  against  us, 

To  rend  us  and  push  us, 
I  shall  mourn  as  the  blackbird 

At  eve  in  the  bushes. 
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'S  A  OiA  ^ó.n  mé  A]\  imr»  (?)  ieice 

'S  gAti  tjimp!  Acc  A  Léine, 
t1o  1  bpA|\if  riA  "p-pAince 

riC'  A]A  itifib  toc'  ei|\r!e> 
Ag  ctJfv  fío-p  mo  CAitiue 

'S  A^  •oeitriniugA&  mo  f^eil  -oi, 
HlAjA  fúiL  50  iiibei-Dinn-fe  a^at) 

A  tiiAig-oeAn  riA  5C|\Aéb-'foLc. 

A5  fo  Ab^Án  "oo  |\itir>e  O  CeAiAbAbLÁin,  -oo  |Aéi|A  mo  bÁirh-p5]\íbinne. 
fe,  Acc  r>i  irieAfAim  -péin  ^tijA  b'é.  If  tjóig  50  |VAib  a  lÁn  Ab|\Án 
f5|\íobcA  A]\  An  bfotiti  ceti-onA,  A^tif  tií'l  Aon  AriipAf  o|vm  tiAC  bfuil 
All  ]DO]\c  Ajuf  Ati  c-Ab|\Áti  niof  pne  'nÁ  Aitnri|\  tli  CeA]AbAllÁ]r). 
6ei|\  SeÁgAii  O  "OAiAig — -peAjA  ríAc  b]:tiAi|\  AjMAtri  a  fÁic  molcA  Af\ 
fori  An  tfieix)  -oo  |\inne  -pé  1  ^-cuif  riA  rí-AbíAÁn  muirritieAC— píofA 
óúinn  A1|\  A  n^bAO'ÓAnn  fé  **  beAtí  TDtib  aii  gleAnnA,"  ■^H'-T  ^^  cuit) 
•oé  Ati  co]^ir!ÚiL  beif  ah  •oÁti  -po.  "Oeiix  feifCAn  ^iija  b'é  eAmon  An 
Cnuic  O  tliAin  -00  |Mnne  An  u-Ab|\Án  acá  Ann  a  leAbAiA  ]:éin  cimciobL 
riA  bbiAtinA  1730-40o  Z^  AII  fonn  pmpbiÓe  A^tif  An-binn.  A5  yo 
niAjv  -p«Ai|\  mife  é. 

iriAbl  "otibli  An  sleAnnA. 

1f  Ag  tYlAbl  "Oub  An  JleAnnA 
UÁ  nio  ^pAti-fA  1  "DUAifge, 

If  í  nAC  bftiAijA  ^uc  nÁ  nÁif  e," 
If  CAOi-óeAniAiL  nnimce  mAifeAc 
"OubAifC  fí  Liom  A]\  niAiDin 

Inicig  A'f  nÁ  feuc  50  b|\Áú  mé. 
Hí'L  ó^ÁnAc  "oeAf 
OIHúniAin  50  CuAim  'f  50  ^Aibbim, 

TIÁ  ó  ri"  50  bAigmt^  111  b-CAgf  A, 
llAc  bfiiib  ufiAbL  cum  An  gleAnnA 
Af  eAC]\A)b  fiíocAiÓ  fbeAtfíAin, 

(vXj)  feiceAtr»  Af  An  nibeAn  -oub  if  Áille 

*  This  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.    Literally  :— 

NELLY  OF  THE  TOP-KNOTS. 
T  wish  to  God  that  I  were  arlisher'' West  in  Benedar.  And  Nelly  of  the  top-knots 
To  be  in  the  middle  of  Lough  Erne.  I  would  go  privately  Down  all  the  way  to 
look  at  her,  And  í  would  not  give  the  point  (?)  of  a  rush  For  the  (other)  e^entle 
women  of  Ireland. 

*  Literally,  "  O  God  1  without  me  i»  my  fisher. 
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Oh,  Cod,  were  she  with  me 

Where  the  gull  flits  and  tern, 
Or  in  Paris  the  smiling, 

Or  an  isle  in  Loch  Erne, 
I  would  coax  her  so  well, 

I  would  tell  her  my  story. 
And  talk  till  I  won  her 

My  sunshine  of  glory. 

Here  is  another  song,  which,  according  to  my  manuscript,  Carolan 
composed,  but  I  do  do  not  think  myself  that  it  was  he.  Probably 
there  were  a  number  of  songs  written  to  the  same  old  air,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  both  air  and  song  are  older  than  Carolau's  time. 
Shawn  O'Daly — a  man  who  never  received  sufficient  praise  for  all  he 
did  for  the  Munster  songs — gives  us  apiece  which  lie  calls  ''  Ban  Dhuv 
in  Glanna,"  i.e.,  "  The  Dark  Woman  of  the  Valley,"  and  part  of  it  is 
very  like  this  poem.  He  says  that  it  was  Eamon,  or  Ned  of  the  Hill> 
O'Ryan,  who  composed  the  song  which  is  in  his  book  about  the  year 
1730-40.   The  air  is  simple  and  very  sweat.    Here  is  how  I  found  it  :  — 

DARK  MOLL  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

My  heart  loves  to  dally 
With  Dark  Moll  of  the  valley, 

No  blame  nor  shame  she  had  ever  * 
How  gently,  not  scorning, 
She  bade  me  in  the  morning 

To  go^nd  return  to  her  never. 
There  is  no  handsome  youth 
From  the  lands  of  the  south 

Unto  Galway's  old  city  of  story, 
But  on  hunters  sleek  they  rally 
In  hundreds  to  the  valley, 

To  see  the  Dark  Girl  in  her  glory. 


And  O  Nelly,  Oh,  dear  God,  It  is  not  proper  for  thee  to  be  forsaking  me,  And  sure 
it  was  beside  thy  white  skin  I  had  desired  to  be  coaxing  thee.  My  hand  fon  the 
Bible  And  I  down  on  my  knees,  That  I  would  never  part  with  thee  Until  I  should 
be  stretched  in  clay. 

I  have  a  nice  little  yellow  casket  And  it  filled  with  crystal,  And  I  have  a  sharp 
lock  toughly  on  it  And  it  truly  placed  ;  I  implore  Jesus  And  the  king  of  Colum- 
ktiie.  ()  maiden  without  ill  favour,  A  good  eiid  on  thee  from  Mary. 

The  remaining  verses  offer  no  difficulty,  and  do  not  need  transsiation 
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t)Á  bpÁgAititi-fe  beAti  ó'n  bpjMotinf ac, 
A'f  beAn  ó'n  Ltiitinf  eAc, 

Aguf  beAn  eibe  ó  tlig  Seó|\|'A, 
ItigeAvi  Coi|vnéill  bmgAm 
aY  í  "oo  beic  Le  -jronii  biom, 

Ho  beAii  eibe  Agwf  mile  bó  iéic  , 
In^eAii  Ó5  An  ia|\La 
^Y  ^  "oo  beic  50  p|viacLac 

"O'Á  trí'iAr\t^<M'ó  i^é^n  te  pój'At), 
tHiiÁ  'oeAf'  All  T)omAir» 
T)Á  bfA§Ainn  0|A]aa  mo  |\ogAn 

l^"  niALl/  TDtib  An  jiLeAnnA  cógpAinn. 

^Ait^nti  tu  A  fiuifv, 

"5A1]Mni  Cll  A  |\Ú111, 

Aguf  5Ai]Mm  cu  tiAOi  n-tiAifve, 
^AiiMtn-fe  DO  cut 
UÁ  ^reAtntiiniieAC  byveAg  -oLuc, 

A'f  jAiiMtn-fe  "DO  cotn  -oeAf  tiAf  aL 
5Aiyviirj-fe  A]\if  cu  a  g)^Á6, 
CÁ  Tn*AtiAm  A|\  "DO  Láiiti, 

mtJllA  -OCIglT)  CtlfA,   C^AC,   AjUf  fUAf^Altc, 

Cof A111  mife  ó'n  éAj; 

PeAfCA  A  COl-Dc'  'DUIC  féltl, 

A  Aintii]\  CAOiti  iiA  5-céAt>f  A  ^AO-UeAf. 
CÁ  b|\Aiint>Aig  A^uf  beói)\ 

A)\  CeAÍ\C-LÁ|\  All  IXÓIT), 

Agti]"  cLAiiveAT)  Ap  AH  nóf  céuDtiA, 
bAnc^AAcc  bAn  05 
te  púbAt  teAC  Ann  -pAn  |\ót), 

Sin  aY  "out  1  5-cóifce  yé  n-eAc. 
"SeobAij;  pooA  Aguf  'PIAÓt 
(A5)  pteAó  teAC  50  |reó|\, 

CÁcAOi|v  A^nf  bo-p-o-en-DAin, 
AY  '»">AC  f CAjAp  pn  A  fnóip, 
Agttf  eutoJAO  tioni  a  yLÓ^]\, 

'HÁ  cóíTiniiTDe  i:aoi  b]\ói^  i  n-©i|\nin. 

♦  This  translation  is  in  the  exact  metre  of  the  orliainal.    Litei-alhi  :— 
It  i£  with  Dark  Moil  of  the  valley  iMy  lieart  is  laid  up  in  keepin.ii  It  is  iihe  got 
neither  blauio  nor  shame.  It  is  courteously,  manngriy,  beautifully,  She  said  to 
Tiie  in  the  morning,  Go  and  see  me  not  tor  ever.    There  is  n    iKiudsome  youth 
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Were  a  maid  of  the  Frenches, 
A  11) aid  of  the  Lynches 

Or  of  George's  maidens  to  take  us  j 
Or  Colonel  Bingham's  daughter 
To  love  me  as  I  taught  lier, 

Or  one  with  thousands  of  acres. 
Or  could  I  get  the  girl 
The  daughter  of  the  Earl 

In  her  robes  of  pearl  to  marry, 
Of  all  the  women  fair 
To  take  my  choice  of  there, 

I  would  choose  the  Dark  Girl  of  the  Valley 

I  call  thee  a-roon 

I  call  thee  right  soon, 

And  I  call  on  thee  nine  times  over, 
I  call  on  thy  cool, 
Like  sea- weed  fine  and  full, 

And  thy  noble  shape,  as  a  lover ; 
I  call  thee  through  the  land 
My  soul  is  on  thy  hand, 

Then  leave  me  not  banned  and  forsaken, 
Save  me  from  the  death 
And  keep  me  for  thyself 

Most  beautiful,  most  tender  maiden. 

There's  brandy  amply  stowed 
On  the  middle  of  the  road 

And  the  claret  is  not  put  into  hiding, 
And  maidens  bright  as  day 
To  take  thee  on  thy  way. 

And  a  carriage  and  six  to  ride  in. 
Satin  you  will  get 
And  silk,  and  golden  fret, 

And  a  throne  and  a  royal  faring  ; 
And  were  it  not,  my  dear, 
Far  better  than  be  here, 

Under  grief,  under  fear,  in  Erin.* 

From  Mimster  to  Tuam  and  Galway  Or  from  that  to  Leyny  of  the  O'Hara  But  i^ 
journeying  and  drawing  On  sleek  smooth  steeds  Attending  upon  tiie  most  beau" 
titul  Dark  VVoman. 
If  I  were  fco  get  a  wife  from  the  French,  And  a  wife  from  the  Lynch,  And  anotliei 
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rii  cig  Liom  Aon  |\tiD  -00  b'^eÁ]A]\  ■DeAtiAirj  Ann  yo  'tiÁ  Ati  t>Á  béA^f  a 
1  n-Ab|\Áti  "Ui  DALAig  ACÁ  cofriiwiL  Le  DÁ  béA|\f A  1  tn'AbpÁn-'pA  "oo 
ci:i|\  pof  Ann  fo,  Ag  CAifbéAnc  nA  caoi  Ann  a  n-AcpuigeAnn  nA  "peAn- 
Ab|\Áin  -peó  ó  cúige  50  cúige.  UÁ  An  "OA  Ab]AÁn  éA^i'AÚiAiL  a|A  ^tat) 
ó  céibe,  Acc  AtriÁin  'f ^^  "OÁ  béAfVf a  fo.  A5  fo  niA|\  f uaija  O  "OAIais 
lAT);   ní  AC|\ui^invfe  a  rhó'o-'pjr^iobcA-f  An. 

ní'L  ó^ÁnAc  CAibce 

O  O'VacLiac  50  5AilLirh. 

riÁ  Af  pn  50  UuAmA  111  meA|\A, 

riAC  bpib  Ag  CpiAbl  'f  Ag  CA^jAAing 

A^  eACAib  "oonnA  "oeAf  a, 

A5  cnúic  leif  An  mbeAn  "Oub  Ábuinti. 
geAbAinn-fe  beAn  Y^'  ITIúmAn, 
U|MÚ]A  be  An  1  ÍAigeAn, 

A^tif  beAn  o  111^  ^caL  Seóp]^A, 
beAn  nA  túbAt)  bui"5e 
t)'fÁifpoc  mé  Le  nA  c|\oi'Dej 

beAn  A^Uf  "OA  TTitle  bó  béi, 
1n§ion  ó^  An  lAtAbAÍ) 
AcÁ  50  cein  •oubAC  -oiacivac 

A5  lAfVjAAiÓ  m^ye  'o'fÁgAiL  le  póf .\i), 
'S  "OÁ  bpÁgAinn-fe  -pem  mo  ixogA 
"Oe  riinÁ  "oeAf a  An  -ooiriAin 

If  í  An  ÓeAn  "Owb  ó'n  n^leAnn  do  b'^reAiA^v  iiom. 

1y  fotnpLA  niAic  é  feó  a|\  Át)bA|v  nA  n-AC|\u§A-D  ci^eAf  Ann  piA 
|eAn-Ab|\ÁnAib.  Cit>mi-o  mA]A  x)'ac|\ai5  An  ITIuimneAc  é  -00  fvéi|\ 
inncmne  a  cúige  fém  a^  ci3|\  Ainm'  nA  n-Áic  pn  a|\  a  .|\Aib  eóbAf 
«M^e  féin,  Ann  f An  Ab]AÁn  ;  A|;tJf  niA|A  "oo  yvinne  An  ConnAccAC  An 
-jAiiX)  ceu'onA  a^  c|vácc  A|^  thnÁib  tiAifbe  x)o  bAin  be  nit!innci]Mb  -00 
bí  cbiúcAc  A]\  feAX)  ConnAccA  50  léi]\,  niAfv  acá  nA  p^ionnf at6  Agur 
nA  buinnpg,  no  nA  PixionnfAit)  A^uf  bom^pg  niA|\  fgiAiobcAfv  iat> 
niA-jA  An  5-céAt>nA.  A|v  An  A-obAjA  fo  ni  tiieAf Aim  50  |VAib  lÁrh  a|^ 
bic  A5  ATI  g-CeA]AbALbÁnAc  Ann  -pAn  AbjAÁn  yo  niunA  b'é  jtip  ctii|A  fé 
béAffA  no  "oó  eile  beif,  Ag  có^bÁiL  feotn]AA  nuAiÓ  A-p  An  CfeAn 
cboc-borm. 


wife  from  King  George,  The  daughter  of  Colonel  Bingham  And  she  to  be  with 
gladness  with  me,  Or  another  wife  and  a  thousand  cows  with  her.  The  young 
danghter  of  the  Earl,  And  she  to  be  eager  Seeking  for  myself  to  marry,  The  fair 
nomen  of  the  world  If  I  were  to  get  of  them  my  choice  It  is  Dark  Moll  of.  the 
Valley  I  would  take,  etc. 
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I  cannot  do  anything  better  than  put  down  here  the  two  s^erses  in 
O'Daly's  song,  which  are  like  two  verses  in  ray  on»  ;  thus  showing 
the  way  in  which  these  old  songs  change  from  province  to  province. 
The  two  songs  are  altogether  different  from  one  another,  except  ii. 
these  two  verses.  Here  is  how  O'Dal}^  found  them.  I  do  not  change 
his  orthography.     Mangan  has  translated  these  lines  thus  : — 

Not  a  youth  from  Dublin  town 
Unto  Galway  of  renown, 

Or  thence  to  Toomevara,  but  is  laddn, 
On  steeds  bounding  free 
With  love-gifts  to  thee, 

My  loveliest,  my  dark  own  maiden. 
In  Momonia  I  could  find 
Many  damsels  to  my  mind, 

And  in  Leinster — nay,  England,  a  many  j 
One  from  Georgy,  without  art 
Who  would  clasp  me  to  her  heart 

And  a  beauty  is  the  lass  among  many. 
The  daughter  of  the  earl. 
Who  walks  in  silks  and  pearl, 

Would  fain  have  me  netted  in  her  thrall  yet. 
But  could  I  have  my  choice, 
How  much  could  I  rejoice 

To  wed  thee,  my  dark  maiden  of  all  yet. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  cause  of  the  changes  which  come  in 
these  old  songs.  We  see  how  tke  Mweenugh  (Munster  man)  changed 
it  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  province,  putting  in  the  song  tii, 
names  of  those  places  which  he  knew  himself,  and  how  the  Connacht 
man  did  the  same  thing,  speaking  of  ladies  who  belonged  to  families 
renowned  through  all  Connacht  like  the  Frenches  and  Lynches.  For 
this  reason,  I  do  not  think  that  Carolan  had  any  hand  in  this  song, 
unless  it  were  that  he  added  a  verse  or  two  to  it,  raising  a  new 
chamber  on  the  old  foundation 


'*  Feamuinneaeh  "  in  the  thh'd  verse  means  "  clustering  like  sea- weed,"  a  word 
often  applied  to  hair,  and  bord-eudamn  in  the  last  verse  mean-^,  I  think,  a  '*  side- 
board,' or  some  piece  of  furniture.  Carolan  uses  i  he  word.  Gairim  in  tho 
third  verse  is  also  spelled  goirim  as  in  tK  ''  ■song  "Great  or  Small,"  v,h@re  tha 
verse  has  been  already  translated. 


Ace  ACÁ  coip'eile  a^aiii  f5|\íobÚA  Le  DóiririAll  ITlAc  Corif  Ai-oin  Af 
coti'OAé  Ati  ClitÁi|v,  ACÁ  cofmúiL  to  cóip  111  "OAtAi^,  Acc  ni'L  p  com 

COftYIUli   lélCe    11AC    flu    A    UAbA1]AC  Aim     fO,   Ó1|V    but)  CÓ1)\  All    meAT» 

cóip  A^tif  If  feiDif  rye  iia  p|\toni-Ab|\ÁiiAib  AinriiiieAtYitA  fo  -oo 
c]MiiiniitigA'6  Agtif  "oo  cii|M  g-ctó.  tli'L  All  "oAii  fo  f^f  íobcA  Aim  ftlA 
Lincib  5eA|\|\A  Aim  a  bfuib  'oÁn  tli  "OÁ'Ló.ig,  acc  ciT)f it)  ah  béigceóiiv 
A-p  All  iiiómiix)  guf  Aim  fAii  iniofú|\  ceii-oiiA  lAt). 

pot  ■otibh  ATI  ^hleAnnA. 

AcÁ  bó  AjAni  Af  fiiAb,  If  f  AT)A  me  'hiia  '01A15  aY  "oo  6aiU/  tné  mo 
ciaLL  be  nóócAf . 

"O'Á  feÓbAX)  f01f  (A'f)  flAf,  A'f  5AC  Á1C  A    ll^AbAtltl  Ati  g]M  All,  tlO  gO 

5'fibLeAim  ft  AiHAf  {'y■^^'^)  cf  AÚnónA. 
11tiAi|\  féACAim-fe  Aiiúim*  'fAti  mbAibe  a  bfuib  mo  t^ári  ctuceAtit!  ó 

mo  fúib  gÍAif  'oeóf  A 
A  "OiA  mói|\  HA  H^f  Áf  CAbAijA  ftiAfjAilc  AiA  mo  cÁf  aV  gtifv  beAti 

"Owb  A  'o'fÁg  f Á  bf on  me. 

CiA  be  ci-Df eAt)  mo  ceAC  'f  ^ah  "oe  •óloti  Aif  acc  f eAfg,  'f  é  'oeAiiCA 

A|\  CAOlb  An  bÓCAIf , 

50  •ouAjAim  All  beAc,  A'f  50  iit)éAnAiin   ah  tieA-o  be  gf  iah  Aguf  be 
ceAf  All  fógniAif , 

11tlA1|\  Cf  ton  Aim  All  CfbAC  111    fAViAllll  tl1f]M  mCAf,   mAf    bíoiin  Af  All 

mbuiime  if  óige, 
*S  A  éóib  Ábtiitm  -oeAf  a  'octig  1110  cf  oióe  "otiic  ^eAii,  ctiifim  fbÁii 
Aguf  céAT)  50  -oeó  beAC. 

X)o  seAbAiim  beAii  mmnmeAc,  -oo  geAbAiim  beAti  bAigneAc,  x)0 

geAbAiim  beAn  Aguf  "OA  liiibe  bo  béi.' 
'S  Í  beAH  11A  bfÁmni-óe  btiit>e  ah  beAH  t)o  cfÁx)  mo  cfoióe,  ho  beAH 

eibe  Af  AH  cif -fe  Seóif fe. 

ACÁ  ingeAH  A5    AH    lAfbA    A'f    CÁ    fl     ^O    'OlACf  AC    Ag    lAf fAlt  Hllfe 

O'fÁgAlb  be  pof  At), 
A'f  "OA  bfÁ^Ainn-fe  mo  fogA  t)e  limÁib  tjeAfA  ah   t)omAiH  if  í  pol 

"Otib  AH  §beAHHA  b  feAf  |\  biom. 

*=i'' AHoim,"  foiftH  TTlHimHeAc. 

*  This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.    Literally:— 

I  have  a  cow  upon  a  mountain  and  I  am  a  lorg  time  after  her,  And  I  have 

lost  my  sense  through  a  consort.    Driving  her  (the  cow)  east  and  west,  ;i.nd 

wherever  the  sun  goes'Until  she  returns  back  in  the  evening.    When  I  look  over 

tliere  to  the  village  where  my  sweetheart  (roon)  is,  Tears  fall  from  my  grey  eye. 
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But  I  have  another  copy  of  this  song,  written  by  Donal  Considine,  oi 
the  county  Clare,  which  is  like  O'Daly's  copy,  but  not  so  like  it  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  give  it  here,  for  it  were  well  to  collect  and  print 
IS  many  copies  as  possible  of  these  renowned  prime  songs.  This 
poem  is  not  written  in  the  short  lines  in  which  O'Daly's  poem  is,  but 
the  reader  will  see  on  the  spot  they  are  in  the  same  measure. 

THE  DARK  GIRL  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

L^pon  the  mountain  brow  I  herd  a  lowing  cow, 

(And  my  sense  is  gone  now  through  a  maiden)  ; 
I  drive  her  east  and  west,  and  where'er  the  sun  shines  best. 

To  return  with  her  white  milk  laden. 
But  when  I  look  above,  to  the  village  of  my  love, 

My  grey  eyes  fill  in  their  dreaming ; 
0  mighty  God  of  grace,  take  pity  in  my  case, 

'Tis  tlie  Dark  Girl  left  them  streaming. 

Whoever  saw  my  house,  with  no  roof  but  the  rush, 

Where  the  road  bends  out  to  the  far  west, 
The  bee  loves  to  roam  and  to  build  there  his  home 

In  the  sun  and  the  heat  of  harvest. 
When  withered  is  the  root,  the  bough  will  bear  no  fruit 

'Tis  the  young  twigs  shoot  by  the  river, 

0  lovely  golden  fay,  who  stole  my  heart  away, 

Farewell  to  thee  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

1  would  get  in  Leinster  a  wife,  or  in  Munster, 

Whose  thousand-cow  dowry  all  paid  is 
(The  maiden  of  fair  hair  has  left  me  in  despair), 

Or  a  lady  of  King  George's  ladies. 
The  Earl  has  a  daughter,  excess  of  love  has  brought  her 

With  me  to  trifle  and  to  dally, 
My  choice  if  I  could  find  of  the  women  of  mankind 

I  should  choose  the  Dark  Girl  of  the  Valley. 

O  great  God  of  grace,  give  a  relief  for  my  case,  And  sure  it  is  the  Dark  Woman 
has  left  me  under  grief. 

Whoever  would  see  my  house  with  no  roof  on  it  but  sedge,  And  it  made  upon 
the  side  of  the  road.  Sure  the  bee  comes  and  makes  the  ivy-t  With  the  sun  and 
heat  of  harvest.  When  the  rod  withers  thert^  remains  on  it  no  fruit  As  there  bo's 
upon  the  youngest  sprout,  And  O  beautiful,  handsome  c  ol,  to  which  my  heart 
has  given  love.  I  send  with  thee  forever  a  farewell  and  a  hundred. 

The  third  verse  presents  no  difficulty. 

She  is  the  Bark  Poll  of  the  valley,  she  is  he  Dark  Poll,  the  best,  She  is  the 
Dark  I'oU  the  brightest  and  finest,  Her  throat  like  the  swan,  her  face  like  the 


3í  Pol  X)iib  Ati    5^^^^''^'*9  'r^  P^^  "^^^  '^^  b'feA^AivA,  'p  poi  "Ottb 

btjf)  §ile  bneÁgcA  í, 
A  píb  tnA|\  An  e^lA,  a  íi-éA'OAii  mA^A  fncACCA,  Y  -^  ^^^^^'ii  feAng  pi^5i^ 

A-oALAiiiiiii  rnt!i|\e,  tiA  g-cúig  méAivAftsinue,  'oo  fíol-jAAigó'ti  ríiAij^xe 

tflÁllÍA, 
HUAIIV  gAbAriTS    Atl     eAl/A    ArHAC    CAlbbeAtlH    Atl    §|MAtl    A    CeAf,  A^Uf 

úniLtngeAtm  An  geAbAC  be  ^jaát)  •6í. 

Óit>mib  rnA|v  bo  ^bACAt)  aii  c-Ab|AÁn  f o  be  -peAjA  bocc  A^nf  be  -peA]^ 
fAi"6bi|\  be  feinrn  "o'Á  rnúi|\niiiib,  -j:eA|\  aca  a^  iaiajaait)  An  ihAig-oeAn 
t)0  btAeti^A-o  bei)-  Af  ei^Mnn  50  -001  An  V^^i^i^c  no  An  SpÁm,  Agwf 
ígA  ^eAbbAt)  bAinnif  Ann  a  mbeiÓeAt)  An  b|\AnnT)<Mg  A^uf  An  p'on 
coiii  Vi-iomA'DArhAib  fin  50  mbei-oeA-opA-obe  n-ób  aja  ceA|\c-bÁ|v  An 
bócAijA,  A^uf  Aj  ^eAbbA'ócóifce  fé  ^CApAlb  "oo'n  tiinAOJ  be  cui-oeACC 
bAn-ó^.  Acc  ní'b  a^  An  t)onÁn  eibe  acu  Aon  bó  a|\  fbiAb  Aguf  bo- 
cÁmín  5An  Aon  cúni'OAC  ai)\  AccfeAfg  no  Iuac^a,  If-pobbwfAc  niA^-v 
fin  -00  |\ét|v  nio  bAjXAthbA-fA  50  ]\Aib  An  |:onn  pn  A^iif  cu^x>  x)e  nA 
b|\iAr|\Aib  fe^n  50  beó]\,  Agtif  ^u]\  AuivuigeAX)  iax)  i\éit\  niA|v  "o'lom- 
CAiiveAt)  lAT)  o  Á1U  50  I1-ÁIC  Ajtif  ó  cúije  50  cúigebeiDAOinib  do  ctJi|\ 
béA|\f  Alt)  nuAf)A  beó — béA]A]^Ait)  -oo  bAin  be  n-A  5-cÁf  nó  be  n-A  5- 
cmeAihAin  -péin. 

A5  fo  Ab|vÁn  eibe  Ati  cpmjDbi'oe,  obAi|\  x)tnne  uuAice  5 An  AnifXAf, 
Ann  A  5-ctJi]\eAnn  An  'otnne  bocc  a  bjxón  i  .n-úniAb  be  ):Í0]A-cuthA. 
Ij^l^olbAfAc  ó'n  AbjAÁn  50  nbeACcMÓ  fe  50  b'b'AcbiAC  a^  iA^\|\Ait)  a 
beAfA,  Agnf  5ti)\  iriA|\b  An  c-Ar|\iigAX)  é.  bbí  fé  a^  ^Á^Aib  bÁif, 
mA.]\  ^y  cofrinnb,  nuAi]\  |vinne  fé  ^n  píofA  fo.  b'ei-oiiA  511  |a  b'é  corn- 
pÁit)  bó,  'oo  ]Ati5  A-bAibe  beif  é  50  cúige  ConnACC.  í\o  b'éiDip  5tJ]\ 
fibb  fé  féin  CA^v  éif  a  cmnif.     Cia  mneóf Af  'oúinn  Anoif  é  1 

-sríóx>  mo  cnoioe  cu. 

^^AÁt)  tno  c|\oi"De  cti  a  OiMj-oin  itiacivoa, 

If  niinic  'f  An  oióce  a  fnitiAÍnmi  -péin  oj^c, 

UÁ  niij^e  cinn,  ni'b  nio  béi§eAf  a^  Aon  neAc 

A'f  bj\ón  A^A  An  n^AOic  nAC  "outJ^Ann  t)úinn  ^ rcub^. 

snow,  Andher  waist  slender  single(?)  handsome.  Tier  two  Mary's  li.tle  hands  fl 
do  not  understand  this)  of  tlie  five  kneaded  finders,  Which  were  propagated  from 
the  gracious  maiden,  When  the  swan  goes  out  the  sun  loses  her  heat,  And  the 
moon  submits  with  love  to  her. 

Observe  the  cm-ions  and  typically  Gaelic  "  anacolouthon  "  in  th"  ^í^ginning  of  th4 
second  verse ^  where  the  antecedent  clause  *'  whoever  would  see  my  house''  is  left  nn~ 
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Dark  Girl  of  the  Valley,  Dark  Girl  that  is  lovely, 

Dark  Girl  that  is  radiant  and  tender, 
Her  throat  and  her  brow  like  the  swan  on  the  ssiow 

And  her  shapely  form  so  slender. 
Her  hands  shaped  aright,  with  fingers  soft  white 

That  Mary  gave  from  above  to  her, 
When  my  swan  leaves  her  seat  the  sun  loses  his  heat, 

And  the  moon  does  obeisance  with  love  to  her.* 

'^J^  see  how  this  song  was  taken  both  by  a  poor  man  and  a  wealthy 
i/Ae  JO  sing  to  their  sweethearts,  a  man  of  them  seeking  to  coax  the 
maiden  with  him  out  of  Erin  to  France  or  Spain,  and  promising  her 
a  wedding  at  which  brandy  and  wine  would  be  so  plenty  that  they 
would  be  to  be  drunk  on  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  promising  the 
lady  a  coach  with  six  horses  and  a  company  of  young  women.  But 
the  other  poor  wretch  has  nothing  but  one  cow  upon  a  mountain,  and 
a  little  hut  with  no  thatch  on  it  but  sedge  or  rushes.  It  is  evident 
then,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  air  and  some  of  the  words  are  old 
eaough,  and  that  they  were  altered  according  as  they  were  carried 
from  place  to  place,  or  from  province  to  province,  by  people  who 
added  new  verses  to  them — verses  which  concerned  their  own  case 
or  their  own  fate. 

Here  is  another  very  simple  song,  the  work,  no  doubt,  of  some 
peasant,  in  which  the  poor  man  expressei  his  grief  with  real  melan. 
choly.  It  is  evident  from  the  song  that  he  went  to  Dublin  to  seek 
his  luck,  and  that  the  change  killed  him.  He  was  dying,  apparently, 
when  he  composed  this  piece.  Perhaps  it  was  a  comrade  of  iiis  who 
brought  it  home  with  him  to  Connacht ;  or,  perhaps,  he  returned 
himself  in  spite  of  his  illness.     Who  can  tell  us  ? 

STAR  OF  MY  SIGHT. 

Star  of  my  sight,  you  gentle  Breedyeen, 
Often  at  night  I  am  sick  and  grieving  ; 
I  am  ill,  I  know  it,  and  no  deceiving. 
And  grief  on  the  wind  bluwa  no  relieving. 

finished  without  any  violative,  7  he  idea  in  the  poet's  mind  apfr-r^  fo  hare  been  that 
his  love  should  marry  while  yet  young ^  as  the  bee  makes  its  nest  in  the  suns/uae  and  as  the 
twig  blossoms  in  its  youth.  Instances  of  these  elliptical  half-expressed  thoughts  are 
very  common  in  these  songs. 

2 welve  hundred  years  before  this,  St.  Columcille  also  had  written  of  the  Súil  ghlas, 
or  ^^grey  eye,"  lookiyig  with  regret  at  vanishing  Erin,  It  is  curious  to  find  his  very 
words  repeated  here. 
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tllÁ  gAbAnti  cu  All  beAl^c  |o  fiA|\,  tio  An  bóic|\tirí, 
\)e^^  mo  t>eAnnACc  mA]\  a  b|:tiiL  mo  |^cói|\ír>, 
TDAmbeTOmn  'tuiA  1i-Aice  beu]A|:Ainii  pó^  -oi 
Aéc  tiWAi|\  tiAC  b-puibim  -ptlim  -oeoiAA. 

CtiitA  me  LicijA  Ann  f  <\ti  bpofCA 

mA|\  A  b|:inb  mo  feA|vc,  50  |\Aib  me  uiii|VfeAc, 

'Sé  x)tibAi|\c  f!  liom  50  mbiió  beA^  ah  'Ooca|\ 

'S  AH  cé  bíof  1  n5]\Át)  50  mbíotin  a  inncinn  co]Atvtii§ce, 

bei|\  mo  beAtiriAcc  50  bonn  Sléib  beAóbA 

niA|A  éiiMJeAini  51A1A11  Y  ^A|\  ItngeAnn  ah  geAÍAd, 

UÁ  ceó  biAÚ  Afv  o'Vacíiac  IIA  mAbÍACC 

S  nt  léA|\  'ÓAm  An  c-Ae|\  of  mo  ceAnn  11 Á  An  CAbAtri. 

bjAÓn  A|A  AH  mbÁf  if  5|\ÁnnA  An  nit)  é, 

SaoiL  mé  |\iAm  50  meAlt):A'D  b]Atob  é, 

OeujAfAinn  •oó  ei|\e  bÁn  |?aoi  cAO|\Aib 

Acc  mé  leigeAH  x)o  boc-HiAbAc  a^  fetiCAin  mo  ^aoIca. 

If  fA-oA  Liom  «Aim  nA  bóicjAe  mó]AA 

'S  5An  pú  nA  mbonn  f?AOi  mo  b]AÓ5Aib 

Cix)  50  •océi'Dim  ctim  An  Aif^Ainn  ni  le  x)ebócion, 

Ace  be  fúib,  O,  50  bf  eicpnn  mo  mílefcó|\  Ann, 

A  6Aile-CAC-|MAbAc,  mo  cutiiA,  ceiiT)  "pbÁn  leAC 
'S  lomDA  bÁ  b|veÁg  AOibinn  "oo  caic  me  bÁim  LeAC, 
A5  fío|\-ób  fíonA  Y  mo  mi  An  a|a  bÁim  biom 
bi-omn  5An  fJijm  'f  biOcAi)  m'mncmn  fÁfCA. 

UÁ  nA  beu|AfAv6  pn   niof  fimpbii>e  'tiÁ  ha  cinn   eile  f©6.     t1 
cujAim  Acc  x)Á  |\Ann  x)e'n  Ab]\Án  fo. 


*  This  translation  is  in  tiie  simple  metre  of  the  original.  In  most  oí  the 
verses,  but  not  all,  there  are  one  or  two  interlineal  vowel  rhymes. 

Literally.  Love  of  my  heart  thou  art,  courteous  Breedyeen,  It  is  often  in 
the  night  myself  thinks  of  you  ;  I  am  ill,  and  no  one  has  my  cure,  And  grief  on 
the  wind  that  brings  us  no  tidings. 

If  you  go  that  way,  westwards  (O  wind)  or  by  the  boreen,  Bring  my  blessing 
to  where  my  storceii  is  ;  If  I  were  near  her  I  should  give  to  her  a  kiss,  But  since 
I  am  not  I  shed  tears. 

I  put  a  letter  into  the  post  (to)  Where  my  darling  is  (saying)  that  I  was  tired ; 
"Iwas  what  she  said  to  me  that  the  loss  was  small,  And  that  he  who  is  in  love 
his  mind  bes  moved. 
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0  wind,  if  passing  by  that  far  boreen, 
Blow  my  blessing  unto  my  storeen  ; 

Were  I  on  the  spot  I  should  hear  her  calling, 
But  I  am  not,  and  my  tears  are  falling. 

Into  the  post  I  put  a  letter, 
Telling  my  love  that  I  was  no  better  ; 
Small  the  loss,  was  her  answer  to  me, 
A  lover's  mind  should  be  always  gloomy. 

Wind,  greet  that  mountain  where  she  I  prize  is 
When  the  gold  moon  sets  and  the  white  sun  rise» ; 
A  grey  fog  hangs  over  cursed  Dublin, 
It  fills  my  lungs  and  my  heart  it's  troubling. 

Ochone  for  the  Death,  when  the  breath  is  going  ! 

1  thought  to  bribe  it  with  bumpers  flowing ; 
I'd  give  what  men  see  from  yonder  steeple 
To  be  in  Loughrea  and  amongst  my  people. 

Och,  the  long  high-roads  I  shall  never  travel ! 
Worn  my  brogues  are,  with  stones  and  gravel; 
Though  I  went  to  mass,  there  was  no  devotion 
But  to  see  her  pass  with  her  swan- like  motion. 

Farewell  Loughrea,  and  a  long  farewell  to  you  ; 
Many's  the  pleasant  day  I  speut  in  you, 
Drinking  with  friends,  and  my  love  beside  me, 
I  little  dreamt  then  of  what  should  betide  me.* 

Those  verses  are  simpler  than  these  oihers.     I  only  gÍTe  two  versei 
of  this  song. 

Bring  my  blessing  (wind?;  to  the  foot  of  Slieve  Beachla,  Where  the  sun  rises 
and  the  moon  sets  ;  There  is  a  grey  fog  over  DubUii  of  the  curses,  And  the  air 
over  my  head  is  not  visible  to  me  nor  Is  the  ground. 

Grief  on  the  Death  !  ifc  is  an  ugly  thing,  I  always  thought  that  a  bribe  w#uld 
deceive  it.  I  would  give  to  it  Erin  full  up  of  sheep  But  only  it  to  let  me  (go)  to 
i.oiighrea  to  behoM  my  kindred. 

1  thiiik  it  long  from  me  the  high-rads  are,  Without  as  much  as  the  soles 
under  my  brogues.  Though  I  go  to  Mass  'tis  not  with  devotion,  But  hoping,  Oh, 
that  I  might  i^ee  there  my  thousand  treasures. 

O  Bally-ca-ieawugh,  my  grief,  a  hrindred  farewells  to  you,  Many's  the  fine 
pleasant  day  I  spent  beside  you  !  Ever  drinkiisg  wine  and  my  desire  at  my  hand 
{i.e.,  iiiv  dear  beside  me).  I  used  to  be  without  a  penny,  and  my  mind  used  to  be 
satisilcd. 
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AY\  mox) AvhmX.  iriAiseAc* 

'Sé  mo  c|\Á'6  ,aY  mo  miLleAX)  ^Ati  mo  giAÁ-ó  AJtif  mife 

'S  ^n  SpÁiti  no  A  biTAt)  ó  Á]A  n^AolcAib, 
1  n-Á|\iif  coiLLe  coif  r|\Áig'  no  coinne 

'S  gAn  neAc  ^4^^)  ^-cpuinne  'n^i  Á|\  n^Aop  Ann, 
If  "olúé  "00  •ó'iAtiTOfinn  "Le  )DÍú|\  nA  g-ctimAnn 

'S  If  ceAnnfA  pogfAinn  a  béiUn, 
Óói|\eócAinn  -oi  LeAbAit)  A'f  Lmofinn  'nnA  1i-aici 

aY  CAbAi|\finn-fe  CAmAll  'o'Á  bjAeu^AO. 

-é^|\  An  tnóÓA-mtíiL  triAifeAc  if  meAbA|\  iiom  l^b^iyvc 

'S  A|\  A  cpéicib  bí  meAfAp-ÓA  múmce, 
SgíM'obfAt)  50  fAi|Afin5  -oe  bpig;  gufx  CAilLeAÓ 

tlA  míLce  peA|\fA  bi  a^  fúib  lé,' 
CÁ  ceuT)  feA|\  ACA-f  An  beó  -d'a  mAipeAiin  "oíob 

1  bpéin  1  ngÍAfAib  Ag;  Cwpit), 
'S  wi  fAO]\  cÁ  mife  acc  mo  mo§  1  noAO|\-b|Auix)  dí 

'S  if  bAOJAÍ  50  g-cuifVfió  fí  'mú^'  mé. 

1  nt)ei|\e  ^n  Ab^AÁin  feó  -oeiix  An  file,  no  b'éi-oijA  file  eile  Ag 
■©©wnAiri  mA^Ait»  fAOi  n-A  boccAnAf  féin  A^tif  é  aj  iAp]AAit)  c^\ilin 
m^fi  Í. 

S«X)  An  fpí\é  "oo  g6-A|A]\f  Ainn  "OAtn  fóin  leif  ad  Ainfi|\ 

X>úicc'  die  c|VAfnA,  'f  Cionn-cfÁil.e 
(A)  b  fill  I  o  SliAb  50  SionnAinn  'f  -oÁ  "oc^MAn  Dun  gceAnno^ing 

'S  A  bfuil  fiA]A  Ó  oeAf  50  po|\clÁi|A5e. 
1  muiriAn  leAC  |\ACfAinn,  "OujAlAf -oo  cjeAp-jAf  Ainn  -ouic, 

Agiif  CluAin-geAl-meAlA  cum  Áic|\ib, 
'S  b®i6'  "oo  cóifcióe  a]\  lAfAo  le  li-ó|\  buit>e-ÓeA|\5 
'S  fi|\  Ó5A  Ag  feiceAih  50  lÁ  o)AC. 

If  cMimin  lioni  DÁn  eile  -oe'ii  cfó]\c  fo  do  ]Mnne  file  1  5-connx)AÓ 
An  ClilÁi|\  Ag  ]\oinnc  AinAC  ah  cunoAe  fin  a|\  a  lucc-muinncec\|\Aif 
Atnuil  A^uf  T)Á  mbuÓ  út>Acc  00  bí  fé  aj  •oeunAih,  Ajuf  An  "ouine 
bocc  gAn  c|\oíge  CAliiiAn  Aige  fém,  acc  Ag  t)eunAm  mAgAió  fAOi  a 
«AfbuiÓ  mAOine. 

*  This  translation  is  in  tlie  metre  of  the  original.  Literally : — 
It  is  my  destruction  and  spoiling,  without  my  love,  and  me  (to  be)  In  Spain 
or  far  away  from  our  kin,  In  the  dwelling  of  a  wood  beside  shore  or  wave,  And 
without  a  person  in  the  world  in  our  vicinity.  It  is  closely  I  would  approach  ta 
the  flower  of  the  afifections,  And  it  is  mildly  I  would  kiss  her  little  mouth.  7 
would  arrange  for  her  a  couch  and  would  repose  near  her.  And  I  would  give  a 
jvhile  to  coaxing  her. 
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THE  MANNERLY  HANDSOME  ONE. 

'Tis  my  pain,  I'm  not  going  through  waves  overflowing, 

To  Spain  with  my  love  to  take  service, 
Or  seeking  a  home  by  the  sea  and  the  foam, 

Or  in  woods  where  none  could  disturb  us ; 
it's  close  I  would  come  to  my  beautiful  one, 

I  would  teach  her  that  true  love  a  bliss  is, 
I  would  build  her  a  couch  that  would  face  to  the  south 

Afid  -steal  from  her  mouth  its  kisses. 

Of  my  beautiful  fair,  with  wliom  none  can  compare, 

I  would  speak  till  1  fairly  tired, 
And  long  would  I  write  of  her  beauty  so  bright 

By  which  youths  were  mightily  fired; 
Of  how  many  have  died  for  her  fairness  and  pride. 

And  all  have  been  tied  by  Cupid, 
And  I  am  a  slave  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

And  my  heart  is  hopeless  and  stupid.* 

At  the  end  of  this  song  the  poet  says — or,  perhaps,  some  other 
poet  mocking  at  his  own  poverty,  and  him  to  be  seeking  a  girl  like 
her — 

This  is  the  fortune  which  I  would  cut  out  for  myself  with  the  girl, 

The  estate  of  Eile  (the  O'CaroU's  territory  ?)  across,  and  Kiusale, 
All  that  is  from  Slieve  to  Shannon  and  two  thirds  of  Daugannon, 

And  all  that  is  south-west  to  Waterford  ; 
I  would  go  into  Munster  with  you,  I  would  out  out  Thurles  for  you. 

And  bright  Clonmei  for  a  habitation, 
And  your  couches  should  be  shining  with  yellow-red  gold 

And  young  men  attending  on  thee  till  day. 

I  remember  another  song  of  this  sort  which  a  poet  in  the  County 
Clare  composed,  dividing  out  that  county  to  his  friends  as  though  h  • 
were  making  a  will,  and  the  poor  man  v/ithout  a  foot  of  ground  to 
himself,  but  mocking  at  his  own  lack  of  wealth. 

Of  the  Mannerly  Handsome  one  I  desire  (?)  to  speak  And  of  her  accomplish- 
ments that  were  moderate,  I  shall  write  widely  (of  them),  because  there  have 
been  lost  The  thousands  of  persons  who  hoped  for  her.  There  are  of  these  a 
hundred  men  (yet)  alive  who  still  survive  of  them  (put)  in  pain,  and  in  locks 
(fetters)  by  Cupid,  Andl  am  not  free  (either)  but  a  bondsman  in  unfree  bondagOi 
And  there  is  a  danger  that  she  shall  put  me  astray. 
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So  -oÁ  pAnti  eiie  a)\  Anipjx  óig.  V\\%  poy  AgAm  cao  é  if  ciaII 
oe'n  i^ÁÓ  5ii|\  bnAÚAig  p  (.-|.  ]\vf^  buAiT))  Atv  Hi§  SeumAf.  b'éiDi^ 
go  |\Aib  ft  Ag  An  5-cúipc,  Aguf  *'5o  •ocÁini^  ah  fgeuL  ca|\  C|\á15 
Antof  "  50  |\Aib  All  ÍI15  péiti  1  ngt^ÁÓ  1  éice. 

tin 4  petiCAC. 

A  "UnA  pe«CAC  |\W5  b«AiT)  a]\  bénuf 

A'f  ''OfiiA'DAig  All  fgénii  Ó  irinÁib  Ati  cf AogAii 
A  fctiAt)  riA  1pé^te  A-p  piiiAT)  r)A  g^Aéirie 

"OO.gltlAII^  gAr»  b]\él5  O  pÁ|\]ACAf  IIAOtfl. 

A  Airip|\  rhuince  beufAc  -oo  btiAt>Aig  *  a]\  ÍI15  SeuniAf 

If  UiAi-óce  An  fgeuL  úó|v  c|aái§  Aníof, 
Hac  C|\ua§  leAC  me  ^An  ftsAn  1  -o'  -oeig-fe 

A  5|\tiAit)  niAjA  cAO|v  Y  All  bAitine  c|\ix>. 

5ac  •otAOig  triAp  An  c-ó|A  léice  p'of  50  b^AÓig 

"Leif  An  bfAOiLeÁn  •mót)niA|\  inÁnÍA  rfiín 
ITlAOC-cyvob  |\ó-5tAn,  niAj^  cum  C^AÍofc,  "oaia  n-oóig  f 

'S  gAc  poiLA  t)*Á  5bó|\  mA^A  clÁií\feAC  cAOin. 
A  ciaLI  nA  tro-oiA,  A  mi  An  nA  n-ói5-feA|\ 

SgAoib  An  b|AÓn  cÁ  1  Láia  mo  c]\oiÓe, 
nio  piAn  CÁ  mó|\  mtinA  bfÁgAinn  acc  póg 

O  n-A  5t^if-beuL  |vóif  beióinn  fiÁn  *A|víf. 

Ua^v  éif  An  Ab|\Áin-5|\Át)  x)o  **tlnA  ]beucAC  "  cigeAt)  ceAnn  eiie 
■oe'íi  cineÁt  cetJ-onA  "oo  "Bjuji-o  5eiifAc,"  CAiA-pAir.gim  é  Af  mofeAn 
lÁim-f5|\íbinn  féin,  acc  connAi]AC  mé,  ni  cuimnisim  cia  An  Áir,  -oA 
cóip  eite  'óé. 

biiigi'o  óetisAÓ. 

póff  Ainn-fe  b|MgiT)  5e«f ac 

5 An  cócA  b|\ói5  nÁ  béme, 

A  fcói|\  mo  C'jAoi'óe  "dá  mb'péi'oijA 

biom,  X)0  ú]Aoif5fnm  btJic  nAOi  -oc^aac, 

*   **  A  btíAT)  "  \a\)  mS.  t  **  A]A  r.-oóice  "  lllS. 

*  This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  There  is  double  vowel 
rhyme  in  most  of  the  uneven  iinea,  running  over  into  the  even  ones. 

LlteraUi/.  O  Showy  Una,  who  carried  oft'  victory  from  Venus,  And  pir.ndered 
their  beauty  from  (ail)  llie  women  of  th'r^  word,  O  arch  (?)  of  generosity  of  the 
appearance  of  the  sun,  Who  voyaged  with.out  lie  from  holy  Paradise  ;  O  maiden, 
iearned,  mannerly,  who  overcame  King  James,  The  story  is  repeated  down  across 
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Here  are  two  other  raniis  to  a  yoimg  maiden.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  the  meaning  of  saying  that  she  overcame  King  James.  Perhaps 
she  was  at  court  and  *'  the  story  came  down  across  the  strand  "  that 
the  King  himself  was  in  love  with  her. 

SHOWY  UNA. 

My  Una,  a  queen  is,  more  true  than  Venus, 

For  who  that  seen  is,  can  thus  entice, 
You  brightest  arch  in  the  white  sun's  march, 

You  lighten  hearts  out  of  Paradise ; 
You  overcame  King  Shamus,  your  name  it  was  so  famous. 

The  story  came  to  us  down  the  stream. 
You  stole  my  rest  and  my  soul  from  my  breast 

0  cheek  like  the  berry  when  mixed  with  cream. 

Each  curl  like  the  gold  in  a  furling  fold, 

On  my  girlish  soaring  sea-bird  flung, 
Her  palm  so  white,  that  Christ  shaped  aright. 

And  the  tone  of  her  voice  is  a  harp  well  strua  g 
O  daughter  of  fame,  is  it  all  in  vain  ? 

Call  this  flame  from  my  deep  heart's  core, 
My  hope  is  this — if  I  win  one  kiss 

From  her  rose-flame  lip  I  shall  sigh  no  more.* 

After  the  love  song  to  *'  Showy  Una"  another  of  the  same  sort  to 
"  Courteous  Breed  "  may  come.  I  extract  this  song  from  my  own 
manuscript,  but  I  have  seen,  though  I  do  not  remember  where,  two 
other  copies  of  it. 

COURTEOUS  BREED. 

Though  shoeless,  shirtless,  grieving, 
Foodless,  too,  my  Breedyeen, 
Surely  I'll  not  leave  you, 

Nine  meals  I'll  fast  for  you. 

shore,  Do  yon  nut  think  it  a  pity  me  (to  be)  without  rest  after  you,  O  countonanco 
like  the  berry  and  the  milk  through  it. 

Every  curl  like  the  gold  with  her,  down  to  her  shoe,  With  the  sea-mew  cour- 
teous, gentle,  smooth,  Soft  palm  very  clean,  as  Christ  shaped  it  certainly,  And 
every  syllable  of  her  voice  like  a  gentle  harp.  O  sense  (?)  of  Fola  (Grin),  ()  desire 
of  the  young  men,  Loose  this  pain  which  is  in  the  midst  of  my  heart,  JMy  pain 
is  great ;  It  I  did  not  get  but  a  kiss  From  her  ember-mouth  of  rose  I  sholihl  be 
whole  again. 
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^An  biAt)  gAti  'oeoc  gAti  Aon  cuit) 
A)^  oiLeÁn  1  toc  eit\ne, 
D'fotin  mé  a*]'  m  beic  i  n-éitifeAce 
50  |\éi^pmíf  Á]\  5-cÁf. 

A  §1M1AtT)  A|A  "DAC  HA  ^CAOjA-COTi 

A  cuAicíti  bÁi]A]A  Ati  cfléibe, 
"Oo  geALLAX)  11Á  "oeiin  bpeu^Ac 

Acu  éi|M5  (|\oirh  aii  Lá) 
'S  1  ti-AinTÓeóin  *  "otije  11A  cLéi]Ae 
^  ocdgpAnni  cvi  mA)\  céile, 
'S  A  Dé,  nÁ|A  'óeAf  An  fjeul  pti 

"Ointie  Ag  eutóg'  le  n-A  5|aÁ'6. 

§eic  mo  cjAoi-oe  te  biíAr6|veAo 
xKjuf  f5Atin|\Aig  mé  nAOi  n-uAi|ve 
An  niAi-oiti  ÚT)  "oo  cuaLaio  mé 

tlAc  |\Aib  uti  lAÓniAni  Le  fÁ§AiL, 

'S  A  tlACC  LÁ  |?A01  fl1A1|\CeAf 

Caic  rnife  Y  ^^  1  ti-tiAipieAf 

'S  ^An  neAc  a|\  biú  "d'aia  ^-cutrroAc 

Ace  An  **  itíj  ^'  A'f  é  A)\  An  gclÁp. 
"OÁ  b]:Á5Ainn  AmAc  -oo  ctiAfAfg 
"OÁ  bcei-opeA  50  bonn  c]AtiAice 
HAciTAt)  An  fgéuL  ]\o  cjMiAit)  o|\in 

tlo  l.eAn]:Ainn  t)0  ino  §]\Á*ó, 
'S  50  mb'feA^A^A  (lioni)  p'nce  -puAf  LeAC 
'S  ^An  ]:úlnn  acc  fjA^oc  A'f  LtlACAiix 
llA  (beié)  '5  éifceAcc  ieif  nA  cuACAib 

bíof  A]A  f  lúbAL  Ag  éi]M§e  lÁ  (i.e.  tAé). 

'S  é  AtibAiv  ni*o)^nA  'y  ni'éA^cAoin 
5ac  niAi-oin  irioc  "d'a  n-éi|M§im 
A  cúiL  nA  lúb  'f  ^<^  bpewfvLA 

riAc  cu  bí  -OAni  1  n-oAti, 
'S  ni  lApix-pAinn-fe  X>e  féi|\ín 
Acc  iné  aY  ru  beic  i  n-éinf?eAcc 
1  n-Áic  icéincf  'nn  Á|\  n-AonA]\ 

50  leAgpAinn  o]^»c  nio  b^ni. 

**1n5'óeóin  "  fAn  ms.      LAbAi|vóeAi\  mAn  pn  éi  meAT)on  ConnACCA. 
t  LAbAi|\reA)A  "éigin  "  inA|\  **icéinc     1  ^ConnACCAib  Aguf  niAn 
'  éi;;;inc  "  1  tlltiiriAn, 
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Upon  Loch  Erne's  islands, 
No  food,  no  drink  beside  msj 
Still  hoping  I  may  find  you, 

My  chilfleen,  to  be  true. 
0  cheek,  so  blush-abounding, 

0  berry  of  the  mountain. 
Your  promise,  love,  is  sounding 

For  ever  in  my  ear. 
And  spite  of  cleric's  frowning 
I'd  take  you  as  I  found  you  ; 
It's  I  who  would  go  bounding, 

Eloping  with  my  dear. 

1  frightened  in  my  heart,  for 
It  leapt  nine  times  and  started. 
That  morning  that  you  parted 

And  were  not  to  be  foiiud. 
And  all  the  happy  evenings 
I  spent  beside  my  dearest, 
And  no  one  came  between  us, 

And  the  jug  was  on  the  g;  oiiud. 
I'll  travel  through  the  island 
Still  seeking  for  your  tidings, 
And  hard  it  will  betide  me 

If  I  find  not  my  love. 
I'd  sooner  sit  beside  you 
On  rushes  through  the  night  time, 
Than  listen  to  the  finest 

Of  the  birds  of  the  grove. 

The  reason  of  my  sighing 
Eacii  morning  of  my  rising, 
Is  you  to  be  a- hiding 

And  lost  from  sight  of  men. 
Sure,  I  would  ask  beside  you 
No  other  wealth  in  life, 
But  only  you  and  I  to  be 

Together  iti  the  glen. 
*  This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.     Literally  '.— 
I  would  wed  Courteous  Breedyeen,  Without  coat,  shoe,  or  shirt.  Trt\asure  of 
my  heart!    If  it  were  possible,  for    me,   I  would    fast  for  you  nine    meals 
Without  food,  without  drink,  without  any  share  (of  anything),  On  an  islaui!  in 
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Seuinpnii  ceói  a-ja  ceu-OAib 

V)i!iC,  te  bÁ|\|v  mo  nietifVA. 
tréigpviti  inríÁ  tiA  lvei|veAtir»  oj^c, 

'S  "oi  iiibé)í)nni  Atii'  |Ug  ha  5í^éi  je 
Ho  Atii'  p^MonnfA  A|v  HA  ceuocaib 
X)o  beti]\]:Aiiin  fUAf  ah  meA-o  fin 

t^o  petii\LA  AH  b]\ollAié  bÁm. 

DÁ  b^eicpeÁ  -pen be  ah  eóbAif 
*S  Í  ceACC  1  mbeub  ah  bócAij\ 
t)éA]A|:Á  50  Hibux)  yeoxy  tJAic 

t>0  CÓg-pAÓ  CeÓ  A'f  •D]\A015eACC, 
A  5|VUAt)  ■OeAjAj  tHA]A  jAOf Alb 

'S  A  nub  HiA]\  *o|\úcc  AH  f:Ó5mAl|\ 

A  bélbÍH  CAHA  |VÓ  "OeAf 

'S  A  blVÁgAI-O  AfV  •6&6  AH  AOlL 
ÓÍ  A  "OA  CÍC  CO)\^AA  CÓlÍl-C|Vtl!HH 

i'n ob  nié  í[a'o]  Y  ^^^  ^^^V"  biom, 

HH  A  feAfAIH  Ag  "O  en  H  Alii  bÓC|\A1H 

'S  lAT)  ceApCA  oy  cóihAi]\  a  c]\on^e, 

i:Á  Hie  1    1Hb]\Ón  Y  1  H-DÓglVAlHg  "*" 
O  fpO]A|\  CU  «Aim  CA|\  CeÓ]AAlHH, 

Cií>  If  f  AT)A  Ó  fUAi^A  me  cómAi|vbe 

50  HgeAf  ]Af  Á-f  A  A)\  mo  f  AO§Ab. 

CofócAt)  ftof  1  mbpéuc-btiióe 
AY  lAACf;*.-©  50  Log  eijAne 
O  SbigeAC  50  boHH  Céife 

&e«|V"|:Av5  me  mo  r^jxtob, 
SiubAbfAii)  me  nipiH-eibe 
Co|\CAi5  AYbiemn-eiDi^A 
'S  HI  feAfpAit>  me  1  •oUoni-'5|AéiHe 

50  -océJÓ  nié  50  U|AÁigbige. 

*    **  "OO^XAHH  "  Y^^l  ^S. 

Loch  Erne,  with  desire  for  me  and  you  to  be  together  Till  we  should  settle  our 
(Use.  O  clieekof  the  colour  of  the  dog-berries,  O  little  cuckoo  of  the  top  of  the 
niouatain,  Do  not  falsify  your  promise,  But  riae  up  before  day,  And'  in  spite  of 
the  law  of  tlie  clergy  Sure  I  would  choose  you  for  my  consort,  And,  Oh,  God,  were 
not  that  a  nice  story,  A  man  eloping  with  his  love. 

My  heart  started  with  trouble,  arid  I  frightened  nine  times.  That  morning 
fch  Lfc  T  henrcl  That  you  were  not  to  be  fonnd.  And  all  the  days  witíi  merriment  1 
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Fd  sing  to  you  and  harp  you, 
I'd  know  to  touch  your  heart ; 
Aiitl  sure  I  would  not  part  you 

For  Erin's  very  best. 
And  were  I  King  of  Greece,  or 
Any  king  at  peace, 
I'd  give  it  all  to  thee,  love, 

My  pearl  of  white  brea-st. 

0  had  you  seen  her  moving, 
My  love  who  was  so  cruel  ! 
She  was  a  star-briglit  jewel 

For  dispersing  fog  and  mist, 
Her  cheeks,  the  rose  shone  through  them, 
Her  eyes  like  harvest  dew-drops, 
Her  neck  like  liuje,  and  truly 

Her  mouth  was  to  be  kissed. 
Her  breasts  so  round,  two  diamonds, 

1  praised  them  for  their  brightness, 
Raised  up  like  lamps  and  shining 

Before  her  burning  heart. 
And  I  am,  night  and  morning, 
In  grievous  blight  and  mourning, 
Though  often  men  foretold  me 

That  I  should  feel  their  smart. 

At  Brakewee  I'll  arise 

And  walk  Loch  Erne's  islands, 

From  Kesh  I'll  search  to  Sligo 

And  hunt  it  all  for  thee ; 
And  I  shall  try  Monaily, 
And  Cork  and  high  Ben-Edir, 
And  stand  not  in  Tomgraney 

Until  I  reach  Tralee. 


and  you  spent  in  solitude,  Without  any  one  at  all  guarding  us,  but  the  jug  and 
it  on  the  table.  If  Í  would  find  cub  your  tidings  The  story  (i.e.  case)  womd  go 
very  hard  on  me  (even)  if  you  were  to  go  to  the  foot  of  the  Reek,  or  I  would  cling 
to  my  love.  And  I  would  sooner  be  stretched  up  by  you,  with  nothing  under  uy 
but  heather  and  rushes,  Than  be  listening  to  the  cuckoos  that  are  stirring  at 
the  break  of  day,  etc.  The  literal  translation  of  the  fourth  verse  is  as  follows : — 
If  you  were  to  see  the  star  of  knowledge  And  she  coming  in  the  mouth  of  the 
road,  You  would  say  that  it  v.  pos  a  jewel  (at  a  distance)  from  you,  Who  would 
raise  {i.  e.  disperse)  fog  and  enchantment,  Her  countenance  red  like  theYoses,  And 
her  eye  like  the  dew  of  the  harvest,  Her  thin  little  mouth  very  pretty,  And  her 
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Hí'l  gleAnncÁn  cnoic  11Á  fLéibe 

tlÁ  bAiLe-cuAiii  'ifAn  meA-o  pti 

tlAc  t>cói]\eócAi'5  iiié  niÁ'f  ]:éi'oi]A  iiom, 

'S  tiAC  n-etiLócAit)  iné  te  tn'  iriiAn, 

mUtlA  bfÁg'  iné  blXÍjlT)  'f A'»''  ^éAT)  fill 

tlí'l  A^Ain  Le  ]A6-6  Léiúe 
Acc  beAtitiAcc  fiÁii  A'f  ceti-o  "oo  cti|\ 
be  bbÁc  tiA  ftig-ciAAob. 
UÁ  Ati  oiixeAtD  eibe  Aim  f  Ati  bpíof  a  fo,  acc  if  cinnce  mé  tiAc  beif 
An  bfeAfv  ceu'otiA  é.     UÁ  yé  bÁn  fUAf  -oe  AirinitieACAib  Af  tiA  b-új- 

OA|\Alb  S^AeU^ACA  A^tJf  UOmAllACA,  Agllf   If  -OOlg  JtJtV  A^  CAIfbéAtlC 

A  triúiiAit)  "j  A  eóbAif  f  éin  auá  aii  fibe.  Deif  f  e  5tJ|\  CAf  At)  me|ActJ|M 
leif  Aguf  guf  -oubAiiAU  5Uf  "ooig  5ii|\  b'é  pluco  -oo  fgiob  An  CAiUn 
leif,  A^uf  ctJi|\eAnn  An  pbe  f  oniie  x)tib  50  UAjiUA-jMif  be  n-A  UAbAi|\c 
AIYIAC  Af.  Acc  "oeif  fé  beif  fein  Ann  fin,  mÁ  cei-oeAnn  fé  Ann  nAc 
inbéit)  Aon  con^nAth  mó]A  Aige  a^  c|\oit)  a|a  fon  a  5|vÁÓ-f An,  ó\]\ 
nAÓ  bfuib  móf  Án  cúiíiacca  a^  nA  SpÁnAigib  'nÁ  a^  bucc  An  pÁpA 
Ann  fin  fío]%  acc  "oa  mbeiueAT)  C^Ao^nmef  CAbbin  TlAnniVAOi  no 
fHÁfCAin  beó  50  bfuigfCAT)  fé  bici]\  UACAcuni  a  5-cÁifoeAt)  Ann  fin 
•00  Óeunf  AÓ  An  jnó  Óó. 

ni  ihóf  t>Ain  *  conpiAih  bÁi'oi|\ 

Hi  bfuib  me  móf  niAf  CViAf  on 

b'éTOif  v6  me  bÁCA'ó 

X>Á  xjcigfinn  Ann  a  bion,    . 

UÁ  A  bÁD  'f  A  rhAi-oi-oe-f  ÁiiiA 

50  fíof  jAui-oe  Ann  fút)  a|v  5;Á]ada 

til  CAicnigeAnn  'OfeAin  ah  pÁjOA  beif 
111  §éibbeAnn  fé  "d'a  nDlije. 
"Oeifv  fé  Ann  rm  50  f  Acp Ait)  fe  1  5-coinne  nA  pemne  eif  eAnn,  50 
■ocitjcf AIÓ  ponn  ;5obb  OfgAjA  CucubAinn  A^tif  CbAnn  UifneAc  beif 
A^iif  50   inbf iffi-o  fe  iffionn   be  n-A  ^-con^nAin-fAn   Agiif  50  n- 

lOmcOfAIT)  fe  A  g|\ÁÓ  A|V  Alf]  Afif  beif   fAOl  btJAIt).      1f  cofinúib  5tl|V 

f eA"|\  éigm  eibe  -oo  ctii]\  nA  beujXfAió  fin  1  5-cionn  An  irieit)  "oo  ctig 
me,  A^tif  HAC  inbAincAnn  fiAt)  ó  ceAf  c  beif  An  ^-ceu-o-ciiiD  "oe. 

^z::::^'  111   fnbÁi|\  t)Am,"  mAf  'oeijAi'D  1  gCuige  mumAn  ."i.  "  if  |\iac- 
UAnAC  •OAm." 

teck  of  the  colour  of  the  lime.  Her  two  breasts  were  pointed  and  equal  round, 
I  praised  them,  and  thought  it  not  much  'to  do  so)  They  standing  making  a  lamp 
And  shapen  over  again:^t  her  heart,  I  am  in  grief  and  in  tribulation  Since  you 
slipped  from  me  across  the  mearing,  Though  it  was  long  since  I  was  advised 

That  you  would  sborten  my  life. 
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There's  never  hill  nor  mountain^ 
Nor  glen  nor  sheltered  fountain, 
Nor  inch  nor  harbour's  mouth, 

But  I'll  search  it  all  for  thee* 
And  if  I  cannot  find  her 
My  love  remains  behind  her, 
I  can  but  blow  her  blindly 

A  blessing  from  me. 

There  is  as  much  more  in  this  piece,  hui,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  not 
by  the  same  man.  It  is  full  up  of  names  taken  out  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  and  no  doubt  it  is  only  showing  his  own  learning 
and  knowledge  that  the  poet  is.  He  says  that  Mercury  met  him 
and  told  him  that  he  was  certain  that  it  was  Pluto  who  whipped  off 
the  girl  with  him,  and  the  poet  sets  before  himself  to  go  to  Tartarus 
to  take  her  back  out  of  it.  But  then  he  says  to  himself  that  if  he 
goes  there  he  will  have  no  great  assistance  in  fighting  for  his  love, 
for  the  Spaniards  have  no  great  power  down  there,  nor  the  people  of 
the  Pope,  but  that  if  Cranmer,  Calvin,  Henry,  or  Martin  were  alive 
he  'would  get  a  letter  from  them  to  their  friends  there,  which  would 
do  the  business  for  him. 

I  want  a  strong  help  ; 

I  am  not  large  like  Charon  ; 

He  would  be  able  to  drown  me 

If  I  were  to  come  into  his  net ; 

His  boat  and  his  oars  are 

Everlastingly  there  on  guard  ; 

The  people  of  the  Pope  do  not  please  him, 
He  does  not  submit  to  their  law. 

He  says,  then,  that  he  will  go  for  the  Fenians  of  Ireland,  until 
Finn,  GoU,  Oscar,  Cuchulain  and  the  children  of  Uisneach  come  with 
him,  and  that  he  will  break  hell  with  their  help,  and  carry  his  love 
back  again  with  him  victoriously.  It  is  likely  that  it  was  some 
other  man  who  added  those  verses  to  what  I  gave  before,  and  that 
they  do  not  belong  by  right  to  the  first  part  of  it. 


The  remainder  is  easy  and  need  not  be  translated,  Féirín,  in  the  third  verse 
means  "a present, "perhaps  from  English  "fairing."  J nifan^aw means  "fated 
forme."  Oeaptha,  in  the  toarth  verse,  means  "  sliapen."  Dorayin  is  probably 
written  for  Dóghraing^  which  means  anguish  oi  misery.  (r(?arr  air  =>  shorten  it. 
Gearr  e  =  cut  it.  I  do  not  know  where  Moin-Eile,  in  the  fifth  verse  is.  Breuch- 
bhuidhe,  a  corruption  of  Breuch-mhuigh,  or  Breuch  mhagh  "  the  Wolf's  Plain," 
is  a  townland  in  Slig).  Céis  is  also  in  Sligo  and  Tomgréine  a  little  village  in  Clare, 
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^Aicpt)  me  cúpÍA  Ab]\Áti  beA^  eite  cti|\  fíof  ahh  fo,  ci-ó  tiAÓ 
jinnce  tné  a|\  aoh  co]a  5tJ|\  ConriAccAi^  -oo  jAintie  ia-o.  tli  obAiix 
•oAoitie-ctiAice  ia-o  acc  "OAoitie  fógtAtncA.     A5  yo  aíí  cent)  ceAtin. 

06  A  rntime. 

Oc  !  A  rntii|\e  tiAc  cjAtiAg  mo  cÁf 

1  b-piAtiCAib  bÁif,  A]\  Ó1C  tno  ftJAin, 
l^Á  'ti  g-cLtiAtiAig  irieAti^AC  t)o  ftAt)  tno  g|vÁt) 

'S  tlAC  bf ÁgAim  50  b^ÁÚ  A  tílAÍAIIVC  «A1C*. 

ÍTleALb  p  mife  le  bjMACjAAib  blÁc 

An  béic  §eAt*  bÁti  if  gibe  i^ntiA'o 
Hac  -ociveigfeAt)  mé  50  •oci  bÁ  Ati  b|\Ác' 

'S  Anoif  gtj]^  líon  p't  LÁn  -oe  w'  fuAC, 

if  niAip5  A  c|\eit)|:eAf  beAn  50  b)\Ác 

tlo  béA]\]:Af)  1  5-cÁf  -0!  fiof  A  ^úm, 
tnAjA  "oo  pmne  mij^e  -oo  bíon  -d'a  ^tvÁx) 

'S  Anoif  5U]A  iiÁijA  béice  beAtinti§A'D  •óúitin. 
UÁ  Ati  -oÁn  fo  'nnA  ílAr)íiAi§eAcctnó]A  fA'OAigce  AiriAc  ;  Ag  fo  •oÁr» 
eibe  cÁ  níof  copiiúiLe  50  nió|\  be  fío|\-tlAnniii5eAcc.  íli  bf uai|v  mé 
Aoti  Aitim  AccUibliAtn  litJAT)  Of  cioiin  ah  AbfÁiti  feó,  acc  ^y  cofmúib 
5«|\  "oAn  tntiiiriiieAC  é,  ói|\  if  focAb  muiirmeAc  *'puínii  "  'fAn  gceut» 
f  Ann  ;z=:**  nio|\Áti." 

IS  AOíblimn  "OtllU.     tJilbiAm-RuAX)  cecniic. 
If  AOibirjti  buic  A  óiiine  -ooibb 

Hac  bf eiceAnii  pumn  "oe  tiA  tntiÁib 
Oc  !  "OÁ  bfeicfeÁ  a  bfeiceAnn  finn 
"Oo  beióeÁ  citin  niAf  AcÁitn, 

If  CfUAg  A  blA  tlAC  -OAbb  130  bíof 
Sub  "DO  Clt)11in  A  CÚb  CAfCA, 

A  cofp  pieACCA,  fbiocc  §eAb  fAOf , 
Oc !  If  f  Aoc  biom  mo  bcACA. 

^   **  All  ttiéiT)§eAL,"  Y^^i  "ÍIIS.  t  "  'S  gtjf  bíon  fí  Atioif,"  'f^^^  ^^^^' 

*  This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  Literally  : — 
Oh,  Mary  {i.e.  Virgin}  is  it  ni)t  a  pity,  my  case  !  In  the  pains  of  death  in  want  of 
my  slumber,  on  account  of  the  guile5al  deceiver  who  plundered  my  love,  and  I  get 
not  for  ever  an  exchange  (of  her  own  love)  from  her.  She  deceived  me  with 
blossoming  words,  the  briglit  maiden  of  brightest  countenance  (saying)  that  she 
would  not  forsake  me  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  now  she  has  become  full  of 
hatred  of  me.    Alas  !  for  hiia  who  shall  ever  believe  in  a  woman,  or  shall  give  ie 
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I  must  give  here  a  couple  more  short  songs,  although  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  was  Connacht  men  who  made  them.  They  are  not 
the  work  of  peasants,  but  of  educated  people.     Here  is  the  first  : 

UCH  !    0   MARY. 
Oh,  Mary,  but  mine  is  the  pitiful  case, 

In  sorrow's  embrace  I  am  left  this  day, 
The  little  decÉÍver  of  roguish  face 

Has  stolen  each  trace  of  my  heart  away. 

She  swore  with  words  of  bewitching  grace — 
How  honest  her  face  did  appear  alway — 

That  she  would  not  forsake  me  through  time  nor  space^ 
And  now  she  has  hastened  to  shun  my  way. 

Let  no  man  yield  to  a  lovely  face, 

But  his  energy  brace  as  best  he  may  ; 
She  filled  me  first  with  her  love — 'twas  base- 
Then  laughs  in  my  face  and  turns  away.* 
This  poem  is  in  the  great  Ranneeught  metre  lengthened  out.  Here 
is  another  poem  a  good  deal  more  like  true  Ranneeught.     I  found 
no  name  but  "William  Ruadh  "  to  this  soug,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  is  a  Munster  man,  for  **pween  "  in  the  first  rami  is  a  Munster 
word,  meaning  **a  good  many.'* 

HAPPY   IT   IS.* 
Happy  'tis,  thou  blind,  for  thee 
That  thou  seest  not  our  star  ; 
Could'st  thou  see  as  we  now  see 
Thou  would'st  be  as  we  now  are. 

God!   why  was  I  not  made  blind 

Ere  my  mind  was  set  upon  her  ? 
Oh,  when  I  behold  her  eye. 

How  can  I  weii:h  life  or  honour  f 

charge  (?)  to  her  a  knowledge  of  his  intentions,  as  I  did  who  was  filled  with  love 
for  her,  and  now  she  is  loath  to  (even)  salute  me. 

For  this  unlawful  e-xtension  of  the  Ranneeught  metre  see  the  preface.  The 
true  Ranneeught  has  only  seven  lines  in  each  syllable,  while  these  lines  have 
eight,  nine,  or  ten. 

*•  This  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.    Literally  : — 

"  It  is  happy  for  thee,  O  blind  man,  who  dost  not  see  much  of  women.  Uch,  if 
you  were  to  see  what  we  see,  thou  would'st  be  sick  even  as  I  am.  It  is  a  pity,  O 
God,  that  it  was  not  blhul  I  was  before  I  saw  her  twisted  cool.  Her  snowy  body 
(of)  race  bright  and  free,  Uch,  I  think  my  life  a  misery,  I  always  thought  the 
blind  pitiable  until  my  riO.imity  waxed  beyond  the  grief  of  all,  Then,  though  it 
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DAOine  bAÍÍA  but)  uptiAg  liom 

5tl]A  f-Áf  mo  gtlAlf  CA-jA  pÚ'ÓAfX  CÁlC, 
Cu^Af  rHO  C|\tlA§,  C1&  Ó]AtIA§,  A|\  CllÚC, 

A  "Lúib  rjA  tub  A^  Lúib  AUÁim. 

If  ItlAljAg  lAIAlfl  t30  connAi|vc  Í 

'S  If  niAif  5  riAC  bfeiccAnn  í  ^ac  Lá, 
If  triAif  5  Ai|\  A  bfuiL  fiiAit>tn  -o'Á  feA|\c, 

'S  If  tllAlf^  f^AOllce  Af  AUÁ. 

If  trjAif^  'oo  úéTÓ  b'Á  fiof 

'S  If  triAif  5  HAG  bftiil  -d'A  pof  -oe  gnÁúj 

If  iriAif  5  •otune  bio-6  'tiriA  li-Aice 

'S  If  iriAif  5  riAc  'nrjA  h-Aice  cA. 
"Oo  ttig  me  Anoif  50  leóf -oe  f  omplA-OAib  a|a  ah  Ab)\Án-^|\Áf)mAn 
00  ctrniAt)  é  leif  tiA  •OAonnb-uii Aice, f if  A^uf  mnÁ,  A^tif  meAf  Aim  gtjf 
An-beA^  T)e  tiA  -oAnuAib  x)o  cu^  me  Ann  f  o  -00  bi  -oéAnuA  be  -OAOinib 
A  i^Aib  eóbAf  ACA  Af  bAfomgeACU,  no  be-oAoinib  "oo  fgfiob  ia-o  mAft 
CACA-o-Aimfife  A^Uf  befetJCAinc  CféA*o  'o'feu'OfA'6  fiA-o  -oo  -oeAnArn 
A^  pbi-oeACU.  Ace,  ftib  f^uifim,  CAicfit)  me  Cfi  no  ceACA]\  -oe  -bin- 
CAib  eiLe  -oe  nA  feAn'-oAnuAib  ÚAbAif u  Ann  fo,  niAf  fomplA  Af  nA 
li-AbfÁtíAib  SfÁt)  mAf  bio-OAf  AmeAfg  nA  n^Ae-OAb  ha  ceuiDUA 
bbiAÓAin  Ó  foin.  Hi  C15  Liom  AfÁi)  cia  Ii-ia-q  nA  li-Ú5T)Aif  t)o  cum 
nA  'OÁncA  fo  LeAnAf,  no  cia  An  c-Am  x)o  tiiAif  fiAt>,  acc  meAfAim 
5ti|\  CAmAbb  mAic  Ó  foin  "oo  bi  fiAX),  A^uf  if  fobUif ac  50  f  Aib  fiA-o 
niof  múmue  A^tif  niof  eóbAige  'nÁ  nA  "OAoiné  t)o  cum  An  méA-o  Ab- 
f An  CU5  me  ceAnA.  fuAif  me  iao  1  bÁim-f^f ibinnib  ConnAccACA 
A^tif  beifim  Ann  fo  mAf  AbfÁin  ConnAccACA  iat),  acc  beif  An 
fifitine  "o'lnnfinc  •o'feu'OfA'OAOif  beiú  cumcA  1  n-Aon  ctiige  -oe  nA 
cuipb,  6if  ni  bfuib  -oicfif  Af  bic  i-oif  An  cAnAihAin  "oo  bi  cbeAC- 
UAigce  beif  nA  bÁfOAib  •oÁ  ceu-o  bbiAÚAin  no  cfí  ceux)  bbiAT)Ain  ó 
foin  1  n-Aon  cuige  -oe  nA  cingib.  X)o  bAinfioif  ua  Ti-Abf  Am  beAUAf, 
Ó  ceAf u,  -oo   cf umniugA'o  ua  bpiofA  fin  b'fÁ^  ua  ftof -bÁifo  'nuA 

i*  a  pity,  my  pity  I  turned  into  envy,  In  a  loop  of  the  loops  in  a  loop  am  I. 
It  is  woe  for  whoever  saw  ht-r.  And  it  is  woe  for  him  who  sees  her  not  each  day. 
It  is  woe  for  him  on  whom  the  knot  of  her  love  is  itied),  And  it  is  woe  for  him 
who  is  loosed  out  of  it.  It  is  woe  for  him  who  goes  to  her,  and  it  is  woe  for  him 
who  is  not  with  her  constantly.  It  is  woe  for  a  person  to  be  near  her,  And  it  is 
.1  woe  for  him  that  is  not  Jicar  her. 

There  is  a  sixth  verse  which  I  do  not  give  above  as  I  do  not  understand  it.    It 
runs  thus— 

A  hainm  bhios  ag  sgolta  srotha 

San  ruadh  mhuir  ó  sloingtear  ise, 
O  na  searc  ni'l  saor  acht  dalla 
Gerb'faith  aitis  liom  afeicsin' 
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Once  I  pitied  sightless  men^ 

I  was  then  unhurt  by  sight, 
Now  I  envy  those  who  see  not. 

They  can  be  not  hurt  by  light. 

Woe  who  once  has  seen  her  please, 

And  then  sees  her  not  each  hour, 
Woe  for  him  her  love- mesh  traps, 

Woe  for  whom  it  snaps  its  power* 

Woe  for  him  who  visits  not. 
Woe  his  lot  who  does,  I  wis, 

Woe  for  him  is  not  beside  her, 
Woe  besides  for  him  who  is. 
I  have  now  given  enough  of  examples  of  the  love  song  a3  it  was 
composed  by  the  peasantry,  both  men  and  women,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  very  few  of  the  love  songs  given  here  which  were  composed  by 
people  who  had  a  knowledge  of  bardism,  or  by  people  who  wrote 
them  for  pastime,  and  only  to  try  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of 
poetry.  But  before  I  leave  off  I  must  give  three  or  four  more 
poems,  of  the  older  ones,  for  examples  of  the  love  songs  as  they  were 
amongst  the  Gael  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  I  cannot  say  who  are 
the  authors  who  composed  the  following  poems,  or  what  was  the  time 
at  which  they  lived,  but  I  think  it  w^as  a  good  while  ago  that  they 
existed,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  more  learned  and  more 
educated  than  the  people  who  wrote  the  songs  I  have  given  already. 
I  found  them  in  Connacht  MSS. ,  and  give  them  here  as  Connacht 
songs,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  they  might  be  composed  in  any  of  the 
provinces,  for  there  is  no  difference  at  all  between  the  dialects  used 
by  the  bards  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  in  any  of  the  five 
provinces.      The  songs  which   follow   would  by  right  belong  to  a 

This  verse  appears  to  contain  a  cryptic  allusion  to  the  girl's  name,  a  thin^ 
which  is  not  unusual  with  the  older  poets.  My  friend  Tomás  O  Flannaoile  has 
suggested  to  me  that  the  girl's  name  was  probably  "  Muireann  Ruadh,"  for  the 
translation  of  the  first  line  appears  to  be  this,  "  Her  name  is  (found)  by  dividing 
the  waters  in  the  Red  Sea,  whence  she  is  called."  Hence  it  is  a  pun  upon  muif 
"sea,"  and  rami  or  roinn,  "a  division."  The  last  two  ranns  seem  to  be  a 
Gaelic  extension  of  the  Latin  pentameter, 

'''■Non  possum  tecum  vivere  nee  sine  te." 

The  meaning  of  the  last  line  of  the  third  verse  is  not  very  clear  ;  it  seems  to 
contain  a  kind  of  pun  or  paronomasia  on  lúb^  a  *'  curl "  and  Mb  a  '*  noose."  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  force  of  the  preposition  "ag,"  in  a(/  Mb.  The  phrase 
seems  to  mean  "  snared,'"  Perhaps  a  better  translation  would  be  *'  in  the  snan 
of  all  snares  {i.e.  woman's  love)  ensnared  am  I"    Literally,  a  snare  has  me." 

Although  the  yvovd  puinn  is  often  used  in  Munster  for  "  many,"  it  seems  to  be 
here  used  fin  the  sense  of  "jot"  or  "  tittle,"  and  is  probably  borrowed  from  the 
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n-oiAig,  Á^iif  m  -oVb^^ArjAib  ha  ii'OAoine-ctiAice  acá  me  a^  CAbAijtc 
Atin  |*An  LeAbAj^  fo.  Acu  if  copriuiL  r.Ac  b]:uiL  tia  piofAit)  feo 
f\ó  feAti,  cix)  50  birtnt  pAt)  1  rmoi^ujA  ]MAgALcA,  no  mÁ  cÁ  pAt) 
peAn,  féiii,  •D'ACjAtsijeAO  lAb  i^ut)  beA^  ó  cuiriAt)  iad,  Leif  riA 
OAoinib  -00  §Ab  A^tif  »00  f^jviob  ia"o,  óí|v  ni'L  mó|\Án  -pocAt  1 
n-Aon  ceAnn  aca  tiAc  bftnb  coiri  -poiLLéiix  fo-ctii^ce  Anoif  A^uf  bi 
pAb  A]MAiri.  A^tif  pti  é  At!  c-ÁT)bA]A  bei|\im  Ann  fo  ia*o,  óiia  if  x)óig 
liom  5ti|\  ctiitnnuigeA'6  Leif  nAX)AOinib  iax),  A^tjf  gnf»  f^níobAÍ)  p'of 
50  •oéijeAnnAC  i/yo,  ói|v  ni  bfUAifv  me  acc  ceAnn  aca  1  n-Aon  fCAn- 
f5j\ibinn.  Agttf  mA-fv  if  1  f5|vibinnib  ConnAcuACA  ]:tiAi|v  me  lAt)  ni 
mi-ceA-fVL  A-jA  fAT)  é,  ÁicT)o  ÚAbAi|\u  "ooib  AmeAfg  nA  n-Ab]AÁn  ^ixÁX)  fo. 
b|\eAc;nócAit>  An  Leigceoiyv  Veif  An  ^-ceu'o  AmA|vc  An  'oicpi|\  An- 
rhó|\  ACÁ  ToijA  nA  li-oib|AeACAib  f eo  nA  mbAjx-o  f óglAmcA  f muAÍnueAC, 
A^tjf  nA  n-OAOine  ci|ve.     A5  fo  An  cetix)  ceAnn  betiff  Af  me. 

An  se^nc  '5A  •óitiluu^A'o. 

trio  ^]\ii)f  on  'p'  mo  5pÁ'6 

An  beAn  if  mo  biof  '5  Am'  cf  Át>, 
If  Annf A  Í  Ó  m'  "óéAnAm  cmn 
ÍIÁ  An  beAn  "oo  m'  "oeAnAiii  fbÁn, 

'Si  mo  fcó|\,  on  'f^  ^^^  fCÓ]A, 

be  An  An  f  oifg  UAicne  mA|A  An  |\óf, 
beAn  nAc  ^-ctJiffeAX)  LÁm  fÁ  m'  ceAHi-a 
beAn  nAc  UntifeAt)  liom  a|\  ó\\. 

Si  mo  feA]AC,  on  'p'  ^o  feA|vc 

An  beAn  nÁ|\  fÁ^  lonnAin  neA|\c, 
beAn  nAC  Lei^feAt)  mo  -oiAig  oc 
beAn  nAC  5-cuif  feAÍ)  L1A5  Atn'  be  acc 

'Si  mo  |vún,  on  'p'  mo  -pun 

beAn  nAC  n-innfeAnn  Aon  mi)  "ouinn, 

beAn  nAC  beigf eAÓ  Am'  'oiAig  oc, 

beAn  nAC  n-oeunf  At)  pLe  fúb. 

Norman  pointy  in  imitation  of  the  French  idiom,  qui  ne  voit  point  defemme^  ^ 
which  it  is  hei^e  exactly  equivalent. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  retain  for  the  first  verse  of  the  translation  the  inwovta 
vowel  rhyme  of  the  original. 

Coulds't  THOU  SEE  as  WE  NOW  SEE 
Thou  would'st  BE  as  WE  now  are. 

*  This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  only  more  regular.  Literally. 

My  love,  oh  I  she  is  my  love.  The  woman  who  is  most  for  destroying  me ; 
Dearer  is  she  from  making  me  ill  Than  the  woman  Avho  would  be  for  making 
me  well.    She  is  my  treasure,  Oh,  she  is  my  treasure,  The  woman  of  the  grey 
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eollection  of  those  pieces  which  the  true  bards  left  after  them,  and 
not  to  the  songs  of  the  peasantry  which  I  am  giving  in  this  collection. 
But  it  is  likely  that  these  pieces  are  not  very  old,  though  they  are  in 
a  regular  metre,  or,  if  they  are  old,  itself,  they  were  somewhat  changed 
since  they  were  composed,  by  the  people  who  sang  them  and  wrote 
them  down,  for  there  are  not  many  words  in  any  of  them  which  are 
not  as  clear  and  intelligible  now  as  they  ever  were.  And  for  this 
reason  I  give  them  here,  for  I  am  sure  they  were  remembered  by  the 
people  and  lately  written  down  by  them,  for  I  have  not  found  any  of 
them  except  one,  the  **  Roman  Earl,"  in  an  old  manuscript.  And  as  it 
was  in  Connacht  manuscripts  I  found  them,  it  is  not  altogether  wrong 
to  give  a  place  to  them  here  amongst  these  love  songs.  The  reader 
will  observe  at  the  first  glance  the  very  great  difference  that  there  is 
between  these  works  of  the  educated,  thinking  bards,  and  those  of  the 
country  people.    This  is  the  first  one  I  shall  give  : 

MY  LOVE,  OH,  SHE  IS  MY  LOVE.* 
She  casts  a  spell,  oh,  casts  a  spell, 

Which  haunts  me  more  than  I  can  tell. 
Dearer,  because  she  makes  me  ill, 
Than  who  would  will  to  make  me  well. 

She  is  my  store,  oh,  she  my  store, 

Whose  grey  eye  wounded  me  so  sore, 
Who  Avill  not  place  in  mine  her  palm, 
Who  will  not  calm  me  any  more. 

She  is  my  pet,  oh,  she  my  pet. 

Whom  I  can  never  more  forget ; 
Who  would  not  lose  by  me  one  moan. 
Nor  stone  upon  my  cairn  set. 

She  is  my  roon,  oh,  she  my  roon, 

Who  tells  me  nothing,  leaves  me  soon  5 
Who  would  not  lose  by  me  one  sigh. 
Were  death  and  I  within  one  room. 

(?)  eye  (she)  like  the  rose,  A  woman  who  would  not  place  a  hand  beneath  my 
head,  A  woman  who  would  not  be  with  me  for  gold.  She  is  my  affection,  Oh  ! 
she  is  my  affection,  The  woman  who  left  no  strength  in  me  ;  A  woman  who 
would  not  breathe  a  sigh  after  me,  A  woman  who  would  not  raise  a  stone  at  my 
tomb.  She  is  my  secret  love,  Oh  !  she  is  my  secret  love,  A  woman  who  tells  us 
(Í.  e.,  me)  nothing  ;  A  woman  who  would  not  breathe  a  sigh  after  me,  A  woman 
who  would  not  (for  me)  shed  tears.*  She  is  my  shape,  Oh  I  she  is  my  shape, t 
A  woman  who  does  not  remember  me  to  be  out,  A  woman  who  would  not 
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*Sí  mo  c^Míú,  óti  'fí  i'^o  cjAtiú, 

beAti  r>Ac  5-ctiitrintJigeAtir)  tné  beic  Anung, 
beAn  tiAc  rigoiL-peAO  tiAij\  mo  bÁif* 
'Sí  cjAÁÓAig  -nio  cpoToe  ^o  LÁ|\.t 

tTló|\  íTio  cÁy,  ón  mó|\  mo  cÁf 

If  longríAX)  fA-o  50  b^ÁgAim  bÁ'p, 
beAti  nAc  'ociúbjAA'ó  UAob  iiom 
"Oaix  mo  miorir»  if  í  mo  gjAAX), 

'S  Í  mo  t^ogAn,  on  'p  1^0  jAogAn 

boAii  tiAc  troeA-jAcpAO  fiAp  o|\m, 
An  beAn  nAc  n-oeun^AO  Liom-fA  pc 
(A'f)  cÁ  "oe  fio|\  LÁn  X)e  §|vÁin. 

If  mójA  mo  bf  on,  on  'f  mof  mo  b]AÓn 
pA  An  "oivoc-rheAf  mó|v 
A5  An  mnAOi  "oo  mo  cbAOit)' 
If  Í  fÍA'D  me  Ó  mo  beó. 

'S  1  mo  miAn,  on  'f^  ^o  miAn, 

beAn  If  Annf  A  biom  f  aoi  'n  n^f  em, 
An  beAn  nAc  ^-ctii|\feA6  o|vm  binn 
"OA  fwi-ofinn  Le  nA  CAéb. 

'St  tjo  cf  ÁX)Aig  mo  cf  o^t)e 

A'f  "o'f Á^buig  ofnA  Am'  iÁf  .J 
tritjnA  x)cÓ5CAf  An  c-olc  fo  óm'  g|\oi"6ií 
tlí  belt)  me  50  -oeo  fLÁn. 


*  *'  tiif  1  mo  bÁf  "  'yA^^  ms.         f  **  ^An  bA|\]\  "  'f^"  ^^- 
X  *MonnAm  coi'oc  "  'f^^  "^S. 

cry  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  It  is  she  ruined  my  heart  to  its  middle. 
Great  my  case,  Oh  !  great  my  case,  It  is  a  wonder  how  long  it  is  till  I 
find  death.  A  woman  who  Mould  not  give  me  trust,  By  my  oath  she  is  my 
love  !  She  is  my  choice,  Oh !  she  is  my  choice.  The  woman  who  would  not 
look  back  at  me,  The  woman  who  would  not  make  peace  with  me.  And  who 
is  ever  full  of  hate.  Great  my  grief ,  Oh!  great  my  grief,  At  the  great  dis- 
respect The  woman  has  (working)  for  my  dtstroying.  'Tis  she  spoiled  me  of 
my  life.  She  is  my  desire,  Oh  !  she  is  my  desire  ;  A  woman  dearest  to  me  under 
the  sun,  The  woman  who  would  not  pay  me  heed,  If  I  were  to  sit  by  her  side. 
It  is  she  ruined  my  heart,  And  left  a  sigh  for  ever  in  me.  Unless  this  evil  be 
raised  off  my  heart,  I  shall  not  be  well  for  ever. 
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She  is  my  dear,  oh,  she  my  dear, 

Who  cares  not  whether  I  be  here. 
Who  would  not  weep  when  I  am  dead. 
Who  makes  me  shed  the  silent  tear. 


Hard  my  case,  oh,  hard  my  case, 

How  have  I  lived  so  long  a  space, 
She  does  not  trust  me  any  more, 
But  I  adore  her  silent  face. 


She  is  my  choice,  oh,  she  my  choice, 

Who  never  made  me  to  rejoice  ; 
Who  caused  my  heart  to  ache  so  oft? 
Who  put  no  softness  in  her  voice. 


Great  my  grief,  oh,  great  my  grief, 

Neglected,  scorned  beyond  belief, 
By  her  who  looks  at  me  askance. 
By  her  who  grants  me  no  relief. 


She's  my  desire,  oh,  my  desire, 

More  glorious  than  the  bright  sun's  fire  ; 
Who  were  than  wind-blown  ice  more  cold. 
Had  I  the  boldness  to  sit  by  her. 


She  it  is  who  stole  my  heart, 

But  left  a  void  and  aching  smart, 
And  if  she  soften  not  her  eye 
Then  life  and  I  shall  shortly  part. 

*  Literally^  "  Who  would  not  make  a  pouring  of  eyes y 

+  Perhaps  cpuc  is  for  c^.ot  enriches  or  cattle.  But  an  old  meaning  o/ct\tiC 
15  destruction,  which  would  m.ake  best  seiise  if  it  were  not  too  obsolete.  Ee  may  have 
meant  to  say  "  she  is  my  riches.''  The  word  generally  means  "  shape  "  ivhich  seems 
to  make  no  sense  here.,  unless , perhaps.,  like  the  Latin  ^^ forma"  and  **formosuSf*'  it  is 
used  in  the  sense  of^'  beauty."  Compare  a  chrothach  mar  cholum  in  the  old  Litany 
of  Mary  in  the  Leabhar  Breac=formosa  ut  Columha,  beautiful  as  a  dove. 
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If  lotiTDA  eAt^|\Á1•o  A^wf  cuifleAt)  1   tniofú|v  r»A  UiiceAt)  feó,  A^tif 

1f  COIÍIAJAÚA  é  ptl    riAC  bpiL    flAT)  A^Aitin  Atin  fo  mA)\  CÁltllg  pAX)  o 

lÁiifi  An  pie.     A^  fo  An  •oa|va  51  oca. 

ni  bhi:A:s  mise  bAS  t)tiic. 

ill  bpÁg  mif  e  bÁf  -ouic 

A  beAn  ÚT)  An  cuipp  niA^A  ééif, 
t)AOine  LeAttiA  "00  ifiA|\bAif  |\iAtti 

Til  lonnAnn  iat)  aY  i^é  -pein. 

C|\éAt)  -pÁc  |iAC|:Ainn  o'eug 

"Oo'n  gob  TDeAjA^,  -oo'n  Tjeut)  mAfv  blÁc  (?) 
An  c]Mic  Tin'onLA,  An  c-ucc  niA|v  §eif, 

An  •DÓib  fúb  geAbAinn  féin  bÁf  ? 

Ha  cíoca  co|A|\a,  An  cneAj^  ú|v, 

tlA  gjAtlA'ÓA  C0t\C]AA,  An  CÚL  flA^A, 

50  'oeitfiin  ni  b]:uig)?eA'o-f  a  bÁf 

"Ooib  fu-o,  50  mbut)  ÁiLb  Le  Dia. 

■Oo  uiaIait)  *  caoLa,  •o'foLc  tnA^A  op, 
■Oo  -pun  ^eAnniAi-oe,  t)o  élóp  leif^, 

"Oo  fÁL  cpumn,  "oo  coLpA  |\éi6, 

til  iriApbpAi'o  pAT)  Acc  t)uineLeAm. 

"Oo  rhéin  Aoib,  -D'Aipie  fAop, 

"Oo  bop  CAnA,  -oo  CAob  niAp  cuip, 
Oo  pop5  50pm,  "OO  bpÁJAT)  bÁn, 

ni  bpÁg  mipe  bÁp  "ouic. 

A  beAn  u-o,  An  cuipp  niAp  j;éif, 

Do  li-oiLeAX)  me  a^  ■owine  gLic, 
A  bop  ÚAnA,  A  bpÁige  bÁin 
ní  bpÁg  mipe  bÁp  ■ouic. 
A^  po  Anoip  An   cpíoiiiA'ó  510CA.     Hí'l  pé  corn   peAn  leip  An   'OÁ 
ceAnn  puAp,  cpei-oim.     ni'L  An  piLe  cotn  piiAip-§Lic  beip  An  inbApx) 
x)éigeAnnAc,   Agtip    ni    cpoi-oeAnn    pé   AnA^Ai-o    An    gpAx)    acá   '5Á 

CIApAt). 

*  "mAilige  "  'p^n  ms. 

This  translation  is  exactly  in  the  metre  of  the  original,    Literally. 

I  shall  not  die  for  thee,  O  woman  yonder,  of  body  like  a  swan.  Silly  people 
(were  they)  thou  hast  ever  slain.  They  and  myself  are  not  the  same.  Why 
should  I  go  to  die  For  the  red  lip,  for  the  teeth  like  blossoms  ;  The  gentle 


There  is  many  a  mistake  and  error  in  the  metre  of  these  lines,  in 
the  Irish,  and  that  is  a  proof  that  we  have  not  got  them  here  just  as 
they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  poet.     Here  is  the  second  piece  : — 

I   SHALL   NOT  DIE   FOR  THEE. 
For  thee  I  shall  not  die, 

Woman  high  of  fame  and  name  ; 
Foolish  men  thou  mayest  slay 

I  and  they  are  not  the  same. 

Why  should  I  expire 

For  the  fire  of  any  eye, 
Slender  waist  or  swan-like  limb, 

Is't  for  them  that  I  should  die  ? 

The  round  breasts,  the  fresh  skin, 

Cheeks  crimson,  hair  so  long  and  rich  ; 

Indeed,  indeed,  I  shall  not  die, 

Please  God,  not  I,  for  any  such. 

The  golden  hair,  the  forehead  thin. 

The  chaste  mien,  the  gracious  ease, 

The  rounded  heel,  the  languid  tone, 
Fools  alone  find  death  from  these. 

Thy  sharp  wit,  thy  perfect  calm, 

Thy  thin  palm  like  foam  of  sea  | 
Thy  white  neck,  thy  blue  eye, 

I  shall  not  die  for  thee. 

Woman,  graceful  as  the  swan, 

A  wise  man  did  nurture  me, 

Little  palm,  white  neck,  bright  eye, 

I  shall  not  die  for  ye. 

Here  now  is  the  third  piece.     It  is  not  as  old,  I  think,  as  the  two 

given  above.     The  poet  is  not  so  coldly-wise  as  the  last  bard,  and 

does  not  fight  against  the  love  that  is  torturing  him. 

— — s^ 

figure,  the  breast  like  a  swan,  Is  it  for  them  I  myself  should  die.  The  pointed 
(?)  breasts,  tlie  fresh  skin  ;  The  scarlet  cheeks,  the  undulating  cool ;  Indeed,  then, 
I  shall  not  die  For  them,  may  it  please  God.  Thy  narrow  brows,  thy  tresses 
like  gold.  Thy  chaste  secret,  thy  languid  voice,  Thy  heel  round,  thy  calf  smooth, 
They  shall  slay  none  but  a  silly  person.  Thy  delightful  mien,  thy  free  spirit.  Thy 
thin  palm,  thy  side  like  foam.  Thy  blue  eye,  thy  white  throat!— I  shall  not  die 
for  thee.  O  woman  of  body  like  a  swan,  I  was  nurtured  by  a  cunning  man, 
O  thin  palm»  0  white  bosom~I  shall  not  die  for  thiJ»* 
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AH  riAoiD  beA5  si  An, 

5oi|Mni  cu,  A  riAOTÓ  h^■z;  f]A|\ 

Ha  bpoLc  pAjA,   Aj\  T)AC  Atl   Ól|\, 
^S  gAC  "OUaL  T)iob  50  ^TA-OA  jTAnil 

tlAc  ^Anti  xto  fin  50  bÁ|\]A  ah  feói|\, 

riA  yvof^  LiAC,  riA  bpeiicAin  tnAbt, 

riA  tiiAÍAit)*  n^Anti  iiiA^A  fSt^tb  pinn, 

Ha  ii5|m.ia-6  inbÁn  acc  co|acai|\  c|m'oca 
Ocón  !  If  cfviocA  cÁini  cinti. 

An  beulbLAfCA,  a^  fnuAX)  caoi|a, 

'S  An  -oetiT)  CAibce,t  fAO|\  a|\  Theio, 

An  cf|\ón  ■oeAf,  An  fmi^  nAC  mop, 

'S  An  piob  bÁn,  -pntiAt)  x>er\  ngeif. 

Ha  tnéu]A  n-ú|\,  nA  ngeAL-LÁin  ngbAn, 
Ha  ngeug  ÍAg  "OÁ  n-iAT)Ann  (?)  ciúin 

X)o  gAc  ceóL  p5-binn  -pAOjA-bLAic 

"Oo  f5|AÍob  An  fAoiLeAnn  bÁn  'oumn  J 

An  c-ticc  niA|V  aoL  nA  5-cioc  ^-cjAUtnn 

AjMAtn  ip6y  nÁ]\  •6óí\n  Aon,  § 
An  co|\p  féirh  feAng,  An  cAob  bLÁic, 

Hi  feinnim  "OAOib  •oÁiL  mo  géíf'. 

If  cf  «A§  5 An  me  Afci§  f  aoi  glAf 

A5  mnAOi  nA  mbAf  méAf -^bAC-mAoic, 
1  pof  clÁif  ge  nA  fbof  ngÍAn 

Ho  1  tiof^AtTiAiL  nA  ff  eAb  j;-cAoin. 

A5  f o  fAOi  'óeifeAX),  cótfiAifle — if  'oóig  be  feAn  -otiine  ^ftJAmA 
éigin — AnAgAiT)  nA  mbAn,  Aon  piofA  beAg  AmÁm  Le  cacat),  mA]\ 
meAÓcAn  f«A|\AC,  Ann  f  An  CAOib  eiLe  •oe'n  f ^ALa,  An-oiAig  An  méTo 
pn  moLuA.  1f  fiu  a  CAbAif u  mAf  geAbb  Af  An  lA-p f  acc  -00  finne 
An  b Aft)  f^eub  TD'innfinc.     If  fompbA  mAic   Af  móx)  nA  feAn-bÁfo 

*  ''mAibige  "  'yAVi  HIS.         f  *'  CAibce  bÁn  "  'yAYt  HIS. 
Í    "fionn"   Y^^  "^^-  ^S'^r  bAbAif úeAf  é  1  n-ÁiceACAib  1  ^Cúi^e 
IHúmAn  mAf  *' fiúnn  "  Acc  1  ^ConnAccAib  niAf  "  pnn."     Hi  focAb 
coiccionn  AmeAfg  nA  5-ConnAccAc  Anoif  é.         §  **  feAf '*  ^fAí)  HIS. 


Mi 

LITTLE  CHILD,  I  CALL  THEE. 

Little  child,  I  call  thee  fair, 

Clad  in  hair  of  golden  hue, 
Every  lock  in  ringlets  falling 

Down,  to  almost  kiss  the  dew. 

Slow  grey  eye  and  languid  mien, 

}3rows  as  thin  as  stroke  of  quill, 
Cheeks  of  white  with  scarlet  through  them, 

Och  !  it's  through  them  I  am  ilL 

Luscious  mouth,  delicious  breath, 

Chalk-white  teeth,  and  very  small, 

Lovely  nose  and  little  chin, 

White  neck,  thin,  she  is  swan-like  alL 

Pure  white  hand  and  shapely  finger, 

LirnbB  that  linger  like  a  song; 
Music  speaks  in  every  motion 

Of  my  sea-mew  warm  and  young. 

Rounded  breasts  and  lime- white  bosom, 

Like  a  blossom,  touched  of  none, 
Stately  form  and  slender  waist, 

Far  more  graceful  than  the  swan. 

Alas  for  me  !  I  would  I  were 

With  her  of  the  soft-fingered  palm, 

In  Waterford  to  steal  a  kiss, 

Or  by  the  Liss  whose  airs  are  balm. 

*  This  ti;iiislatiou  is  in  the  exact  metre  of  the  ori-iiial.  Literally  : — 
I  call  on  theo,  O  little  baby  over  there,*  Of  the  undulating  tresses  of  the  colour 
of  «old  ;  Ami  every  lock  of  them  long  and  languid,  That  almost  stretch  to  the 
top  of  the  grass  ;  Of  the  grey  eyes  of  the  slow  looks,  Of  the  brows  thiii  like  the 
Uroke  of  a  pen,  Of  the  w^hite  cheeks,  but  scarlet  through  them,  Ochone,  it  is» 
iliroiigh  tlieiu  I  am  ill.  The  tasteful  mouth  of  the  hue  of  a  berry,  And  the  chalk, 
svhite  teeth  fr(?e  from  size  (?)  The  pretty  nose,  the  chin  not  large,  And  the  white 
throat,  appearance  of  the  swan.  Of  the  fresh  Angers  of  white  hands  clean  (cut), 
Of  ilie  laiigui  1  limbs  round  which  clo>;e  tunes  (?)  Of  every  fairy-sweet  free-blos- 
soined  music  Which  (she)  the  white  fair  seagull  wrote.  The  bosom  like  lime, 
of  the  rounded  breasts,  That  never  yet  any  touched  ;  The  gentle  tender  body, 
the  blossoin-like  side— I  sing  ye  not  (half)  an  account  of  m.y  swan,  "lis  pity  I  am 
not  in  under  lock  With  the  woman  of  the  palms  of  the  soft-linger  touch,  In 
Portlaiigy  ( Waterford)  of  tUe  clean  benches  (?)  Or  in  Lisgowalof  the  geni^^lastreams. 
*  Liter-^lly^  "  Utile  infant^  luest," 
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é,  A5;tif  cÁ  An  píofA  fo  coiccionn  50  Leó]A,  cAfviAAing  mife  é  aj* 
f5)Aibinii  ACÁ  AgAir»  -00  iAitine  ■Oocuúi|\  O  DonAbÁin  An  S^otÁiixe 
tnó|v  "SAe-oeitge.    "O'ACivAig  mife  liC|vit}§AT)  riA  bpocAl», 

An  u-iATilA  bhi  'SAti  nóirn. 

tnAi]A5  -oo  ^mt)  ctnríAiin  leif  tiA  mnAib 
ni  tnA)A  pti  ACÁiT)  riA  p-p, 

•OO  btJX)  CÓ1|A  A  5-CU]A  1  5-c]\é 
1  tl-éAglTlAlf  IIA  lYlbArj  f O  AfClg. 

1a|\La  gtic  -oo  bí  Y-^^  Hóitii 

A^  A  TnbTÓeAt)  coi|\n  ói)\  -pÁ  fíoti, 
A|\  nitiAOi  Ati  Ia^aLa  -moijA  triAic 
"Oo  cuaLat)  f^ewL  aic,  mÁ  b'fío|\. 

LÁ  'D*Á  'pAbAT)A|V  A|\AOn 

UAob  Le  CAob  a|i  beAbAió  cLúiiii 
•Oó  leig  [yé]  Ai|v  50  rvAib  a^  éA$ 
"Oo  ctim  rH^^^j  "^^  b|AAic  A  |\úin. 

•*Oc  !  oc  !  -DA  bruig-peÁ-fA  bÁ]^ 
buÓ  beA^  íTiO  cÁy  lonriAm  -péin, 
A]A  boccAib  "Oe  LeAC  A|\  LeAÚ 
Do  ^oitipnti  fÁ  feAc  mo  fp]Aé. 

t)o  ctii|vi:inrí  p'otiA  A^tjf  f|\óL 

1  5-coiri-|\oiiin  f  Aipptig  x)'ó]\  ■oeAiA^ 
1  •ouimcioLL  "oo  ctii-pp  *yAn  UAig," 
A]Af  An  beAn  t)o  fmuAin*  An  ceALj. 

t)eótiAi§ceA|A  Leif eAn  An  bÁf 

"Oo  b]AAic  mnÁ  no  niA^A  fOAn^, 
•O'Á  "oeoin  nio|\  cútriAiLL  fí  pn 
An  óeóiT)  A  -pijA,  Hit)  -d'a-ja'  geALb. 

*  LAbAi|\ceA|v  An  -pocAÍ  -po  inAjA  "'ptnó.oin"  Anoif,  Ann  ^ac  aic  • 
n-ei]Mnn  c|\eToini,  acu  if  fotlAf ac  ó'n  -pAnn  yo  gujA  bAbAi^veAX)  é  Ati 
c-Am  fin '*pnUAin"  inA]Af5iobcA|\  e,  A^-oetjnAtn  corh-fiiAiine  betJAit;. 

This  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original.    Literally. 

Pity  of  him  who  enters  on  affection  with  women,  Not  so  are  the  men.  They 
ought  to  be  put  in  clay,  Without  (the  co-operation)  of  these  women  inside.  A 
wise  Earl  there  was  in  Home,  Who  used  to  have  golden  goblets  under  wine. 
About  the  wife  of  the  great  good  Earl  There  was  heard  a  pleasant  (or  queer) 
story,  if  true. 


us 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  counsel  against  women,  given  by  some  morose 
old  man,  no  doubt ;  only  one  little  piece  to  throw  in  as  a  petty  make- 
weight on  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  after  all  that  praise.  It  is 
worth  giving  on  account  of  the  attempt  the  bard  has  made  to  tell  a  story- 
It  is  a  good  example  of  the  manner  of  the  old  bards,  and  this  piece  is 
common  enough.  I  took  it  out  of  a  manuscript  which  I  have,  made 
by  Doctor  O'Donovan,  the  greatest  of  Irish  scholars.  I  have  some- 
what changed  the  orthography ; 

THE  ROMAN  EARL. 
No  man's  trust  let  woman  claim, 

Not  the  same  as  men  are  they ; 
Let  the  wife  withdraw  her  face 

When  ye  place  the  man  in  clay. 

Once  there  was  in  Rome  an  earl 

Cups  of  pearl  did  hold  his  ale, 
Of  this  wealthiest  earl's  mate 

Men  relate  a  famous  tale. 

So  it  chanced  that  of  a  day 

As  they  lay  at  ease  reclined, 
He  in  jest  pretends  to  die, 

Thus  to  try  her  secret  mind. 

**Och  I  Ochone,  if  you  should  die, 

Never  I  would  be  myself ; 
To  the  poor  of  God  I'd  give 

All  my  living,  lands  and  pelf. 

•*  Then  in  satin  stiff  with  gold, 

I  would  fold  thy  fair  limbs  still, 
Laying  thee  in  gorgeous  tomb," 

Said  the  woman  bent  on  ill. 

Soon  the  earl,  as  if  in  death, 

Yielded  up  his  breath  to  try  her  | 
Not  one  promise  kept  his  spouse 

Of  the  vows  made  glibly  by  her. 


On  a  day  that  they  were  toirether,  Side  by  side  on  a  bed  of  down,  He 
let  on  that  he  was  dying.  He  shaped  a  story  to  spy  out  her  secret  mind.  *'Och ! 
Och !  if  thou  wert  to  die  Little  would  be  my  re;j:ard  for  my  own  life 
{literally,  small  were  my  case  in  myself).  On  tJie  poor  of  God,  round 
about,  I  wouid  divide  severally  my  fortune.  I  would  put  silk  and  satin.  In 
an  equal-broad  division  of  red  gold.  Round  about  thy  body  in  the  tomb," — 
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An  u|\Ác  pn — cit)  'ja  beA^  ah  vcÓ|\, 
"OÁ  bAnn-LÁitTí  no  c]aí  "oe  f  ac 
riAC  |\Áini5  At\  fA-o  A  úóiti, 

•Oo  geAt  fife  bivei-o  a  cmr» 

A]\  n'ouL  bo'ti  ciil/  Leif  aii  5-co|\p, 
til  ctag  piei^i  "o'  eAgtAif  t)é 
*S  ni  cug  'oéi^AC  "00  "Dtune  bocc. 

Cn^At)  LeifeArj  éijAige  p|\Ap 

nuAi|v  bi  A  beAn  a^  t)«L  tiATo, 

"O'pAff  A1§  CjAeAt)  fÁ  f  Alb  A  COpp 

'O'Á  cu\\  nocc  Ann  f Ati  «Aig. 

Ctig;  fife  leicf^euL  ^a^a, 

A|\  nóf  nA  rhbAn  biof  Le  li-oLc, 
"O'Á  f AOjAAt)  A|V  A  f eA|v  féin, 
beAn  nAc  n^eobAt)  géilL  i  Locc* 

•*b|VAicUn  fÁ  cofAib  5AC  fi^ 

til  béi6  Anoif  niA|\  "oo  bi  fviAtri, 
"So  f  oifin  t  H<^  ^^t  ^^  n-oúil, 

but)  teAC  cup  Ó  A  "OCOIT)  'f  An  CfllAb» 

Do  coiifi-tm^  Le  cuf  nA  fltiAig 

A|v  fllAb  Sionn — cf tiAit)  An  cÁf, 
"Oo  cuniAf  •otiic  AifLéme  5eA|V|\ 
riAc  |\Áim5  ^^aLL  -oo  '5Á  tfiÁf." 

Af  HA  mnÁib  cix)  nió|\  bti]A  nróóig 

tTA-OA  t)Ólb  A^  -OtlL  le  5A01Ú, 

UeAf  c  "ouine  nAc  meALLAib  pAb, 
rriAiiA^  Lei^eAf  A  fun  Le  mnAoi. 


*   *'bec\n   nÁf   ^AbAt)  ^eilL  a  Locc"  'f^^  ^^-  t  "S^  fOipf^'SO 

f  igiT)  cu,  50  "oci^  uu  50. 

Said  the  woman  who  thought  the  deceit.  Death  is  pretended  |  by  him,  To  spy 
the  woman  of  the  slender  brow,  Of  her  will  she  did  not  fulfil— After  her  husband 
—one  thing  of  all  she  promised.  He  got  in  exchange  of  it  on  the  street,  That 
time— though  it  was  small  its  worth— Two  cubits  or  three  of  sackcloth  That  did 
not  completely  reach  even  his  hips.  She  brightened  the  kerchief  of  her  head  On 
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Jerked  into  a  coflSn  hardí, 

With  a  yard  of  canvas  coarse  j 

(To  his  hips  it  did  not  come) ; 

To  the  tomb  they  drove  the  cora^ 

Bravely  dressed  was  she  that  day, 
On  her  way  to  Mass  and  grave  5 

To  God's  Church  and  needy  men, 
Not  one  penny  piece  she  gave. 

Up  he  starts,  the  coffined  man, 

Calls  upon  his  wife  aloud, 
**  Why  am  I  thus  thrust  away, 

Almost  naked,  with  no  shroud  ?" 

Then  as  women  do  when  caught 

In  a  fault,  with  ready  wit  • 

Answered  she  upon  the  wing — 

Not  one  thing  would  she  admit : 

**  Winding-sheets  are  out  of  date, 
All  men  state  it.    Clad  like  this, 

When  the  judgment  trump  shall  sound, 
You  shall  bound  to  God  and  bliss. 

**  When  in  shrouds  they  trip  and  stumble 
You'll  be  nimble  then  as  erst, 

Hence  I  shaped  thee  this  short  vest, 
You'll  run  best  and  come  in  first.'^ 

Trust  not  to  a  woman's  faith, 

'Tis  a  breath,  a  broken  stem  ; 

Few  whom  they  do  not  deceive, 

Let  him  grieve  that  trusts  to  them. 


^láng  to  the  grave-yard  with  the  body,  She  gave  not  a  penny  to  the  Church  of  God, 
And  she  gave  no  alms  to  any  poor  person.  A  quick  leap  up  was  given  by  him,  When 
his  wife  was  going  away  from  him.  He  asked  her  why  his  body  was  A-burying 
naked  in  the  grave.  She  gave  a  ready  excuse,  After  the  manner  of  women 
(caughi)  in  evil,  Clearing  herself  to  her  own  husband,  A  woman  who  would  not 
make  submission  (?)  in  fault.  *'A  (winding)  sheet  round  the  feet  of  every^  man, 
There  shall  not  be  now,  as  ever  before,  That  thou  raayest  reach  to  the  king  of 
the  elements,  Thou  shalt  have  the  first  place  of  all  that  go  on  the  mountain.* 
To  (let  thee)  race  in  the  front  of  the  multitudes,  On  the  mountain  of  Sion— 
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Cit)  ')\  b'iomÓA  CAiiA|Áf  mill 

Aguf  b|AAicLín  CAoL  Aiin  a  ci§, 
mo  Le  A  b|:oLócAi6e  a  nocc 
niof  ctin\  fi  -pÁ  co|\p  A  piA. 

A5  fm  CI1111AI111  11A  rnnÁ, 

[A^\]  f  All  1a|aIa  5L1C  buó  5b Ar.  piAOi, 
•*  péACAt)  ^AC  neAc  cLÁ]A  "oo  -péin 
Sub  i^Aji-'Af  A  fppé  Ag  A  rhllAOl.'* 

A5  i^ÁgAib  bÁif  "OÁ  mbei-oeAX)  -peA^x 
nÁ  cbwir>eA&  A  beAti  é  of  Á|Ab, 
•O'Á  "oeoin  tiA  beijeAÍ)  AtriAC 

OC  11 Á  AC,   CI6  mOlA  A  lilA1]A5. 

UÁ  me  |véix)  Aiioif  beijMiA  li-Ab]\ÁTiAib  ^iaát).  tlí  ciúb]AAifnné  Aon 
^eAtiii  eibe  Ann  fo.  ^  níX  Aon  cnieÁb  AbjAÁn  AmeAfg  ha  n-OAome- 
cUAIce  1]"  iomA'OAmb&  tiÁ  lAt)  fo.  An  X)eic-):iceA'o  no  •oÁ-ficeA'o  aca 
DO  cti^  mé  Ann  ^o,  t>o  co§  mé  AniAc  iax)  AmeAfg  nA  ^-ceu-ocA,  \\Vi'o 
nAC  ^VAib  |\o  fOjAAf  be  DeunAth,  ói]a  auá  An  cuit)  i]^  nió  aca  com 
cfVUAibbigce  Aguf  coin  nieAfgCA  u|\íx>  a  céibe  ^uja  "oeACAiiA  é  Aon 
oivougAX)  ceA|\c  DO  cti|A  o|\|\A.  An  niéAD  bo  cti^  me  50  dci  -peó, 
DéAnADAOip  inA|\  fompbADAib  ó.]\  An  5-CAoi  Ann  a  5-cuipeAnn  Ati 
cuAUAc  ConnACUAÓ  A  pnuAÍnce  ^jAÁt)  i  n-Abp^nAib  Agnp  1  ]\AnncAib, 
niÁ  'f  "ooccAf  110  eubóccAf,  rnÁ'f  b)AÓn   no  búcgÁijAe  bíop  '§Á  co|\- 


hard  the  case— I  shaped  for  thee  a  short  shroud  That  did  not  reach  thy  two 
hips."  In  women  though  great  is  your  confidence,  It  is  long  known  5  that  they 
go  with  the  wind.  Few  are  the  people  they  do  not  deceive.  Woe  is  he  who  lets 
his  secret  with  a  woman.  Though  many  was  tbe  piece  of  smooth  canvas,  And 
narrow  sheet  in  her  house,  A  thing  by  which  his  nakedness  would  be  covered, 
She  did  not  put  round  the  body  of  her  husband.  There  is  the  affection  of  the 
woman  I  Says  the  prudent  earl  of  clear  countenance—'*  Let  each  man  look  for  a 
coffin  for  himself,  Before  he  leaves  his  fortune  to  his  wife."  At  point  of  death 
though  a  man  should  be,  Let  not  his  wife  hear  him  (sigh)  aloud,  If  he  can  help 
it  ^  let  him  not  let  out,  Either  Och  or  Ach,  though  great  be  his  wo^. 
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Though  full  her  house  of  linen  web, 

And  sheets  of  thread  spun  full  and  fair 

(A  warning  let  it  be  to  us) 

She  left  her  husband  naked  there. 

Spake  the  prudent  earl — '*  In  sooth 

Woman's  truth  ye  here  behold  ; 
Now  let  each  his  coffin  buy, 

Ere  his  wife  shall  get  his  gold. 

**  When  death  wrestles  for  his  life 

Let  his  wife  not  hear  him  moan ; 
Great  though  be  his  pain  and  fear, 

Let  her  hear  not  sigh  nor  groan." 

I  have  now  done  with  the  love  songs.  I  shall  give  no  other  of  them 
here.  There  is  no  sort  of  song  amongst  the  peasantry  more  plentiful 
than  they.  The  thirty  or  forty  of  them  which  I  have  given  here,  I  chose 
out  from  amongst  hundreds,  a  thing  that  was  not  very  easy  to  do, 
for  the  most  of  them  are  so  corrupt  and  so  mixed  through  each 
other  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  into  any  right  order.  All  that 
I  have  given  up  to  this  let  them  serve  as  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Connacht  peasant  puts  his  love-thoughts  into  song  and 
verse,  whether  it  be  hope  or  despair,  grief  or  joy,  that  affect  him. 


t  "OeóriAi^  means  to  grant  or  consent,  but  here  it  must  mean  pretend,  or  some 
thing  equivalent. 

t  The  "  Bay  of  the  Mountain  "  is  a  common  phrase  for  "  Judgment  DayC\  She 
means  that  not  hemg  entangled  in  a  ivinding-sheet  he  shall  have  first  place  in  ths 
running  on  that  day.  \  Literally,  "  long  for  them  going  with  wind" 

\\  Literally,  "  of  his  ivill," 


NOTES. 


Page  2,  line  2.  The  reader  will  observe  throughout  the  first  half  of 
this  book  some  confusion  between  a]a  and  ai|a.  This  must  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  way  in  which  these  songs  made  their  appearance.  On  the 
death  of  the  Nation  the  Weekly  Freeman  patriotically  seconded 
my  efforts  to  preserve  and  popularise  these  songs  by  placing 
every  two  or  three  weeks  a  column  or  two  at  my  disposal.  Con- 
sequently the  publication  of  these  pieces,  few  as  they  are,  ne- 
cessarily extended  over  a  long  period,  during  which  I  changed  my 
views  upon  the  orthography  of  ai|\,  and  insensibly  fell  into  the  way  of 
writing,  with  Keating  and  our  older  authors,  the  simple  preposition 
**A|A,"  **  on,"  reserving  the  spelling  ai|a  for  the  compound  preposition 
"on  him."  In  speaking,  however,  I  may  observe  that  both  are  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  way,  like  e7T^,  or  like  the  jSrst  syllable  in  the 
English  word  "  error."     Line  14,  for  fpópcAiiibA,  read  fpó]\CAiiiLA. 

Page  4,  line  14,  for  Af  read  if.  Line  22,  uÁ  is  here  confounded 
with  tic.  In  Connacht  the  best  speakers  and  writers  use  iiÁ  after  a 
negative  and  no  on  other  occasions,  as  "OA  mbeit)eAt)  beAn  11 0  cbAtiti 
A^Atii,  but  til 'I  teAu  tlA  clAiin  a^aui.  In  Ulster  no  seems  to  be  often 
used  in  both  cases.  Mr.  O'Faherty,  in  his  capital  book,  '*SiAnifA  au 
geiihiMt),"  has  printed  the  second  verse  of  this  song  at  p.  50,  as  be- 
longing to  a  poem  which  he  entitles  cóiriAi]\be,  one  of  the  sweetest  in 
the  whole  book.  This  is  the  only  verse  in  it  which  bears  any  resem- 
blance to  mine. 

Page  8.  The  beautiful  third  verse  of  this  song  has  found  its  way 
into  different  pieces  recited  by  the  people,  as  into  the  song  *'  "OA 
rnbeit)'  fppé  a^;  >ón  ^-cau  "  not  given  here,  and  others,  so  that  it  is 
hard  now  to  tell  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

Page  12,  line  23  for  cóip  read  cóip. 

Page  14,  line  1.  -pe  is  a  dialectic  form  of  fÁ,  the  Connacht  fAOi, 
which  is  also  sometimes  found  as  f  o.  In  the  last  line  but  one,  read 
f^t^TobcA  for  f 5|VobcA. 

Page  16,  line  12.  1  g-cUiiT)  a  céile  has  been  mistranslated  in  the 
text  as  though  it  were  be  céiie.  The  real  translation  is,  **in  onr* 
another's  protection  (or  society)."  Line  18,  mo  "oiAOig  mA]A  Ái]Ane,  i.6. 
my  sloe-black  hair.  Line  21,  pobbA  means  a  **  whiff  "  of  wind  here  ; 
in  the  tale  of  Osgar  na  Súiste,  which  I  printed  in  the  JRevue  CdCiques  it 
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means  a  "glint"  of  a  sunbeam,  hence  it  seems  to  be  applied  to  any- 
thing short  or  small.  Its  usual  meaning,  however,  is  "syllable,"  as  iu 
the  song  of  tin  a  péucAc,  at  p.  122,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  syllaha  or  not.  If  it  is,  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  **  jot,'*  and,  possibly,  the  Irish  51  oca,  to  signify  something 
small,  from  the  Greek  iota,  is  a  close  parallel.  Line  32,  By  right 
the  t)  of  •ouAtAij  should  be  aspirated,  but  aspiration  in  the  case  of  x> 
and  c  is  not  always  rigorously  observed.  Cy:  beAii  "Oijb  ah  jbeAnnA 
not  beAn  t»tib,  etc. 

Page  18,  line  7,  for  i>k  read  •oÁ.  Line  9,  this  line  is  mistranslated 
in  the  text  as  a  correspondent  has  pointed  out  to  me.  It  should  be 
**like  snow  a- winnowing  on  mountains."  This  word  caic  has  in  modern 
Connacht  usage  a  great  many  meanings,  as  **  throw,"  **  winnow," 
"smoke  (tobacco),"  "eat,"  **  shoot,"  **  wear  (rings,  etc.),"  "spend 
(money),"  "  wear  out  (clothes,  etc.);"  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  Gaelic  rival 
to  Mark  Twain's  Zug^  of  which  that  humorist  observes  that  the 
thing  which  this  Teutonic  monosyllable  does  not  mean,  when  all  its 
legitimate  pendants  are  hung  on,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  By 
the  way,  when  the  verbal  participle  has  a  passive  sense,  as  here,  it  is 
better  to  write  -d'a  before  it,  not  '5Á,  which  should  be  used,  as  Dr. 
Atkinson  has  shown,  only  when  the  participle  has  an  active  meaning; 
then  CÁ  \é  '5Á  (i.e,  Ag  a)  buAbAt),  '5Á  caúax),  etc.,  means  "he  is  a- 
beating  it,  a- winnowing  it,"  etc.,  but  uÁ  fé  "d'a  (i.e.  "oo  a)  btiAÍAt), 
■o'Á  cACAi),  etc.  means,  "it  is  a-beating,  a-winnowing,"  i.e.,  is  being 
beaten,  being  winnowed. 

Page  20,  line  21.  This  line  should  be  translated  "not  long  was  my 
lying."  It  is  translated  as  if  r>io]A  bpA-OA  was  inó|A  ita-oa.  Line  25.  I 
think  this  fÁriAc  should  be  translated  "  sorrowfully." 

Page  22,  line  30.  SLÁn  beó  LeAc  is  wrongly  translated  in  the  text. 
It  means  "  may  yoi3  be  well  while  alive,"  or,  **  farewell  as  long  as 
you  live." 

Page  24.  My  friend,  SeA^An  O  UtiAit))M§  (John  Rogers),  a  Mayo 
man  himself,  and  an  authority  on  Mayo  songs,  says  that  the 
first  two  verses  of  this  song,  1)"  -pA-OA  me  Ag  imceAcc,  belong  by  right 
to  the  song  at  p.  34,  the  right  name  of  which  is  rnÁi|ve  Ati  ciiiL  bÁin, ' 
and  that  this  Maurya  was  an  O'J^eill  who  lived  at  the  foot  o 
Knocknashee,  (cnoc  via  ptie)  below  Tubbercurry,  in  the  County  Sligo. 
The  man  who  made  the  song  is  said  to  have  actually  left  the  country 
taking  Maurya  with  him.  He  also  thinks  that  the  third  and  last  two 
verses  of  this  song  are  an  addition  to  Mdire  an  cMil  bhdin.    The  re- 
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niaining  four  verses  are  to  the  measure  and  air  of  **  péA|\tA  veA^  aíi 
C|  téib  bÁm."  The  fourth  verse  of  the  song  at  p.  70  of  SiAinfA  Ati 
5eini|MX)  is  nearly  identical  with  the  first  verse  of  mine,  but  that 
sor;g  appears  to  be  made  up  of  verses  from  four  different  ones. 

Page  28,  line  19.  Cof|\uAif)  is  generally  Anglicized  *'  Morrisroe."  I 
do  not  know  why  she  was  called  Crummey  in  English. 

Page  30.  Some  say  that  this  most  celebrated  song  had  its  origin 
near  Buninadden,  in  Sligo.  SeAgAti  O  UuAi"D|\ig  thinks  it  came  from 
Ballinlough,  in  West  Roscommon.  The  third  line  often  runs  fneACCA 
piopA'6  Y  é  "o'Á  fei-oeAf)  caja  fbiAb  Hi  pbointi.  When  the  snow  is  driven 
low  and  hard,  it  is  said  to  a'  fíopAÓ  or  sweeping. 

Page  32,  line  17,  for  tibi]"  (the  vocative  masculine)  read  t)il.eAf 
(the  voc.  fern.)  There  is,  however,  no  appreciable  difference  in  pro- 
nunciation. Line  5,  aspirate  the  f  of  f eA|\c.  Line  6,  LeigeAj^^rA-oAOif 
is  pronounced  either  lice-a-deesh  or  lace-a-deeshy  indifferently.  The 
surname  Green  mentioned  in  the  last  line  is,  I  believe,  properly  O  h- 
tlAirue,  and  should  be  anglicized  O'Hooney. 

Page  34,  three  lines  from  bottom,  litie  ought  to  be  feminine,  not 
masculine,  as  here. 

Page  36.  The  last  verse  of  the  song  called  the  CioiriAC  at  p.  41, 
of  Mr.  O'Faherty's  excellent  **  SiAinf  a  An  geitrjiAit»  "  is  very  like  the 
opening  verse  of  my  CÁibtiú^\ííi,  but  there  is  no  other  resemblance 
between  the  two  pieces.  He  afterwards  recovered  a  verse  nearly 
identical  with  my  second  verse,  and  prints  it  on  the  last  page  of  his 
book  as  belonging  to  the  CioniAC.  If  this  is  so,  my  song  is  a  frag- 
ment of  it,  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  they  are  different  pieces 
altogether,  for  Í  have  recovered  from  a  Roscommon  man  another 
version  of  his  called  the  ^lobAC,  which  I  do  not  give  here.  Both 
cjomAc  and  ^lobAc  mean  the  **  untidy"  or  **  slatternly"  person. 

Page  38,  line  4.  Bead  ye  pn  for  fépn.  Line  10.  Read  x)\ye  for 
t)i-]^e,  for  when  pronouns  are  emphasized  by  a  suffix  the  tendency 
is  for  the  long  vowel  to  become  short,  as  rt^^ye  (mish-a)  from  iné ; 
ei)^eAti  (esh-in)  from  é,  cuf  a  (thussa  or  thissa)  from  cú,  etc.  Line  25 
would  be  better  translated  **  with  desire  to  marry  you.'' 

Page  40,  line  29.  This  beautiful  song  is  also  printed  by  Mr. 
O'Faherty  at  p.  42  of  the  SiAinf  a.  According  to  him  it  was  generally 
sung  in  Connemara  as  an  addition  to  the  song  of  the  '*  CiomAc,"  but 
it  is  evidently,  as  he  has  observed,  a  completely  different  piece. 

Page  42,  line  18,  this  caLLaix)©  is,  I  take  it,  the  syllable  **  caul  "  of 
the  word  High-caul  cap,  or  High-cauled  cap  (a  species  of  headdress 
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in  the  song  of  Youghal  Harbour,  or,  "OuL  50  h-eocAiti,  a  most  popu- 
lar one  in  Connacht,  and  there  is  a  celebrated  air  of  the  same  name. 
This  headdress  was  in  vogue  during  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  bards  disliked  the  cap,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  contemporaneous  article  of  female  attire,  the  Cardinel,  they  satir- 
ized severely  those  who  wore  it. 

Page  48,  line  19,  for  but)  read  but).    Line  38,  for  fAfjAX)  read 

Page  50,  line  4,  for  hey  read  leif. 

Page  66,  line  6.  SeÁ^Ati  O  UuATójMg  has  since  explained  this  word 
to  me.  He  says  it  is  the  Mayo  "  vernacular  for  answer  in  reply  to  a 
call  or  shout,  as  distinct  from  an  answer  to  a  question,  which  is 
í:|\eA5|\A,  or,  as  we  called  it,  -p^eA^Aiixc.''  **I  remember,"  he  adds, 
"the  episode  of  the  ford  of  the  river,  but  I  never  could  learn  where 
it  was,  and  did  not  hear  the  name  Donogue  till  seeing  it  in  your  song," 
I  got  the  verse  below,  in  which  the  ford  of  the  Donogue  is  mentioned, 
from  a  man  named  PA-o^aai^  -oe  blÁCA,  since  emigrated  to  America^ 
but  whom  I  met  in  the  island  of  Achill.  I  suppose  that  fÁ-i\\  must 
be  a  participle  with  aj  understood,  but  I  have  also  heard  the 
line  run  mutiA  dcajato  cu  Ajuf  |:aÍ]a  o|\tn.  The  form  CAgAun 
for  cigeAtiti  is  very  common  everywhere.     Line  8,  for  AmÁin  read 

AttlÁlU. 

Page  68,  line  12,  for  ceiLe  read  céibe.  Line  25.  A  northern  cor- 
respondent has  informed  me  that  cu]AAiciti  means,  in  parts  of  Ulster, 
a  comb  for  the  hair,  and  that  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  cti|\AcÁn 
here.  This  would  make  good  sense,  but  I  have  never  heard  the 
word.  The  co-operation  of  everyone  is  obviously  needed,  not  only  to 
preserve,  but  also  to  explain  our  folk  literature.  Line  31,  ceileAbAi]\ 
must  be  meant  for  ceileAbi\Ac  **  warbling;*'  however,  I  give  the  word 
as  I  heard  it. 

Page  60,  line  8.  The  real  form  of  this  play  on  words  is  as  follows, 
according  to  my  friend  O  KuAiOiAigY  account ;  **  Tumaus  was  said  to 
have  married  after  Una's  death  into  the  O'Rorke  family,  but  was  given 
to  the  reprehensible  habit  of  stealing  off  from  Castlemore  (query, 
Edmondstown)  to  visit  poor  Una's  grave  in  Loch  Cé,  and  was  finally 
found  dead  upon  it  one  morning — which  looks  like  a  bardic  touch. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  when  his  father-in-law  showed 
him  the  fortune  in  sheep,  etc.,  he  said,  b'f-eAjA];  liotn-fA  cao|va  Aguf 
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AOti  «AH  AtriAiti  (z=:Aoti  tltiA  ÓÁn)  'tiÁ  Ati  tiiéAt)  pti.*  ^*  The  Slianachies** 
adds  O  1itiAit)|\ig,  *'used  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  O'Rorke,  by 
giving  Tumaus  a  certain  amount  of  sheep  and  cattle,  they,  when  added 
to  his  own  stock,  would  entitle  him  (Tumaus)  to  a  certain  rank  of 
chieftaincy,  for  which  they  had  an  Irish  name  which  I  forget ;  it  wasn't 
ridiré.  There  was  an  ordinance  in  the  Brehon  code  of  this  nature, 
and  it  makes  me  think  Tumaus  lived  at  an  earlier  age  than  we  usually 
thought."  SéAgAti  O  tltiAit)|Mg  has  also  furnished  me  with  the 
following  note  :  ^'Dualtach  Caoch,  according  to  some,  was  his  brother 
and  successor,  but  others  said  nothing  of  their  relationship  except 
that  he  was  the  last  chief,  and  their  story  of  his  death  was  much  the 
same  as  that  given  by  Preodergast  in  his  **  Irish  Rapparees,"  except 
that  the  latter  makes  no  mention  of  Ruane  and  the  clamp  of  turf, 
which,  of  course,  was  always  our  version.  Prendergast  calls  him  Sir 
Dudley  Costello,  and  says  he  was  killed  by  a  party  led  by  one  of  the 
Dillons  somewhere  beyond  Swinford.  He  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the 
service  of  Charles  II.,  and  had  served  abroad.  The  place  where 
Ruane  is  said  to  have  shot  him  is  a  hill  near  Swinford,  called  to  this 
day  Sithestin  a'  Dualtaigh,  or,  in  English,  Seeshtheen.  Did  poor 
Shamus  O'Hart  not  mention  anything  of  the  boyish  Tumaus  when 
asked  would  he  try  a  fall  with  the  champion,  **I  would  if  I  got 
enough  to  eat,*'  **  An  íoffÁ  An  cApAbL  fin  ?  "  **11i'l;  fiof  AgAm  An 
íoffAinn  An  CApAlL  mójA  acc  -o'loff  Ainn  An  cApAltbeA^,"  t  meaning 
the  foal,  and  the  story  of  the  twenty  grouse  which  he  and  the  wrestler 
demolished,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  MacDermott's  prejudice 
against  him  afterwards  in  the  love  affair," 

According  to  the  best  story-tellers,  Tumaus  lived  at  Castlemore, 
about  half-a-mile  west  of  B^llaghaderreen  (beAtAc  A'-ooiixin),  in  the 
Co.  Mayo,  and  Una  was  the  daughter  of  MacDermott  of  the  Rock, 
who  lived  in  a  eastle  on  an  island  in  Loch  Cé,  called  ccac  n  a  CA|A|\Ai5e, 
or  the  "house  of  the  rock,"  from  whence  sprang  the  present  name, 
Rockingham.  Hence  the  local  proverb,  "o'f  Á^fAinn  ceAc  n  a  cA]^|\Ai5e 
AjAT),  **  I*d  leave  you  the  House  of  the  rock,"  said  to  an  unpleasant 
companion.  Line  26,  b|\eÁccA  is  a  not  uncommon  superlative  of 
bixéAg. 

*  i.e.  "I'd  rather  have  a  single  lamb  than  a,ll  that,"  but  the  words  also 
mean,  "  I  would  rather  have  one  sheep  and  Fair-haired  Una  than  all  that. " 

t  i.e.  **  Would  you  eat  that  horse  ? "  "I  don't  know  would  I  eat  the  hig  horse, 
but  I'd  eat  the  little  horse."  These  legends  about  Tumaus  Loidher  seem  to  me 
an  excellent  example  of  how  mythic  and  fabulous  elements,  the  stock-in-trade 
of  storytellers  in  all  ages,  become  gradually  grafted  on  to  a  real  historical 
character. 
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Page  66,  line  3.  Hi  ciwb^Ainn  is  the  usual  form.  The  people  in 
mid-Connacht  never  say  ni  béA]A]:Ainn ;  in  the  last  verse  of  the  Coolun, 
on  p.  70,  we  find  the  inverse  solecism,  xio  CAbAjApAmn  for  t)o  beAjAtrAinn. 

Page  69,  line  10.  Bead  filii)eAcc  for  fili-oe  acu.  Bead  ruA-OAc 
for  ■ptiA'OAc  in  fourth  line  of  song.  beA^AtiAÓA,  in  line  6,  is  often  pro- 
nounced beAjAnACA,  and  this  ó  sound  of  x)  in  plurals  so  formed  is 
usual  in  Connacht.  SeÁgAti  O  lltiAiotvig  tells  me  he  is  almost  certain 
that  it  was  a  man  called  Curneen  who  made  this  song,  early  in  the 
century,  and  that  the  hero  of  it  was  one  McLachlan,  from  Airteach,  to 
the  west  of  Castlerea,  who  carried  oíí  a  girl  from  somewhere  near 
Kilmovee,  and  that  the  song  began  UÁ  beAn  a^  Ati  ceAnipoLL  a'^ 
•oiol<Min  ft  Lionn.  Curneen  was  a  regular  sporteen  and  follower  of 
the  gentry,  and  was  the  author,  according  to  O  tluAi-opig,  of  many 
sporting,  foxhunting,  and  drinking  songs,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
recover  any  of  them. 

Page  70.  The  song  of  the  Coolun  is  generally  associated  with 
Belanagare,  in  Roscommon^  from  the  first  verse,  which  usually  runs, 
1  mbeub-Ác-nA-5CA|V]A  acá  ah  fUATO-beAii  bj^eAg  liió-ÓAiiiAib;  but  my 
inquiries  on  the  spot  have  elicited  nothing  to  throw  light  upon  it, 
nor  does  the  song  seem  well  k-nown  in  the  vicinity,  so  I  fancy  it  must 
have  originated  in  some  other  place  of  the  same  name. 

Page  72,  line  7.  This  line  is  mistranslated.  It  does  not  mean  you 
squeezed  a  pressure  on  my  hand,  but  **  you  pressed  an  embrace  upon 
me."  bA]A|\Ó5  is  the  common  form  of  this  word.  See  p.  48,  four  line» 
from  bottom,  where  it  is  used  in  its  most  usual  sense. 

Page  74,  line  14.  UÁ1)a=cá  cu.  Line  23.  til  buAileAt)  opm  é— I 
do  not  well  understand  this. 

Page  76,  line  7.  Or,  perhaps,  it  should  be  translated,  **  what  the 
dead  cat,"  as  one  would  say,  **what  the  mischief."  This  is  how 
O  tltJAi"ó|\i§  explains  it.  First  line  of  last  verse.  — O  íluATÓjUg  trans* 
lates  this  line  differently  from  me.  *'  In  our  (Mayo)  vernacular,"  he 
says,  *'  this  would  mean  *you  passed  me  by  late  in  the  evening  with- 
out speaking  !'  "  "Ooiaca  was  a  localism  for  "cold,"  ''distant,"  **makmg 
strange;"  its  opposite  was  fubÁiLceAc.  Even  in  English,  **  She's  as 
black  as  the  pot  "  would  be  heard  of  a  cold,  reserved  girl  without  any 
reference  to  her  complexion." 

Page  82.  This  verse  a  mÁi|\e,  etc.,  is,  I  find,  also  given  by  Hardiman, 

Page  85,  line  1.  The  iriAngAijAe  fujAc  (pronounced  like  Mong-ir-ya 
Sooguch)  means  **'jovial  peddlar,"  or,  something  analogous. 

Page  86,  line  28,  alUer,  -oÁ  r>"oeun]:Aiiin  cAifteÁn  "oe  cjao,  i.e.  if  I 
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were  to  make  a  castle  of  a  pigsty.      I  omitted  a  seventh  verse  in  the 
text,  which  I  recovered  in  the  Co.  Mayo  : — 
tli'l  Aoti  c|\Ann  Arsrj  fAn  5C01LL 

riAC  x)cionncócAt)  a  bonn  oy  a  hi\\\^ 
tli'L  AOti  eAÍA  A|\  conn 

Hag  buionncócAt)  a  cuL  leif  An  upiÁiii 
nÁ  Aon  cfA^Afvc  'fo^n  bt:|AAinc 

riAC  -DCtig  CÚL  'oo  AifjMonn  -00  ^Ái) 
Ace  IAD  A^  -peiceAiri  ^ac  Atn 

A|\  péA|\LA  -oeAf  An  cSléib'  &Áin. 

Page  92.  This  song  is  supposed  to  be  of  Leitrim  origin,  and  is  said 
to  be  an  especial  favourite  with  people  of  that  county.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  in  Munster  also. 

Page  94,  line  20.     Bead  h-Ainip|M"6e  for  hinifipiOe. 

Page  98,  line  12.     Bead  buT)  for  tluf). 

Page  100,  last  line,  inómce  seems  an  irregular  genitive  of  nioin 
instead  of  the  usual  niónA,  unless  it  is  for  inoinceAt,  the  gen.  plur., 
which  would  not  make  good  sense. 

Page  102,  line  6.  lAfAnn  is  very  corrupt;  it  is  meant  for  the  rela- 
tive l-AfAfZz'*  which  lights  up."  Before  this  relative  form  of  the  verb 
A  *'  which  "  (in  imitation,  according  to  Dr.  Atkinson,  of  the  English 
**which  ")  has  often  been  placed  of  late  years. 

Pas;e  104,  line  1,  for  Aic|\eAc  read  Aic|AeAc. 

Page  106,  line  9.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  b|\ob  is.  I  have  met 
the  expression,  b|\ob  c|\Aoibe,  as  well  as  b]\ob  LuAcpA  ;  it  may  be  the 
beard  of  the  rush.  They  have  a  proverb  in  Kerry,  bAitigcAnn  b|\ob 
beA|\c  which,  I  suppose,  is  equivalent  to  the  Scotch  **  many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle.*'  Is  this  the  same  b|\ob  with  the  final  b  unaspir- 
ated? 

Page  114,  line  5.     Read  c|\tiinniti5At)  for  c]AuinmngA&. 

Page  120,  line  23.  "Oun  ^ceAnnAin^  cannot  be  the  northern  Dun- 
gannon,  but  a  place  in  Waterford  of  nearly  the  same  name. 

Page  122.  The  first  line  of  this  celebrated  song  ought  to  run 
póf|?Ainn  b|\í§"oín  5eiif aid,  which  is  the  way  I  have  always  heard 
it,  and  Mr.  John  Fleming  also,  but  the  manuscript  from  which  I  copied 
wrote  beuf  AC.  O  11iiAit)|Mg,  who  picked  up  the  song  by  ear,  thought 
that  5éufAit>  was  the  girl's  name  *' Vesey,"  but  I  think  beufAiÓ  is 
only  another  form  of  beufAc  ^*  well-mannered,"  My  friend,  Michael 
Cavanagh,  of  Washington,  U.S.A.  (author  of  the  **Life  of  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,"  and  like  John  O'Mahony,  whose  private  secretary 
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he  once  was,  a  fine  Irish  scholar),  has  told  me  that  an  old  man  named 
John  Moloney  repeated  this  song  for  him  from  beginning  to  end, 
including  the  bombastic  verses  stuffed  with  classical  names  which  I 
have  omitted,  and  assured  him  that  the  celebrated  poet,  Anthony 
Raftery,  was  the  author  of  it,  and  that  it  was  from  Raftery's  own  lips  he 
heard  it.  Martin  P.  Ward,  of  San  Francisco,  U.S.A.,  has  also  assured 
me  that  the  piece  is  Raftery's,  and  added,  that  it  was  made  by  him 
one  night  that  he  came  to  the  Priest's  house  in  Loughrea,  and  found 
a  new  servant  girl  before  him  who  did  not  know  him,  and  was  unaware 
that  the  priest  had  given  orders  that  as  often  as  he  called  he  should 
have  a  bed  and  entertainment  while  he  chose  to  remain.  He  asked 
where  the  other  girl,  b|\igiD  r»A  CACAf A15  (Bridget  Casey)  was,  and 
heard  she  had  gone  to  the  Protestant  Minister's  house  a-t  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  It  was  then  he  made  this  poem  on  her  disappearance 
calling  the  Minister  Pluto,  which  explains  the  allusion  in  the  verse, 
*Sé  pluco  An  píMorinfAcbAmp|VAc  fpob  uAini  mo  fcó\\  A'f  tn'AnnfAcc, 
etc.  Mr.  Ward  also  explains  the  name  tnóin-eile  which  had  puzzled 
me,  but  which,  he  says,  is  the  spoken  pronunciation  of  íTlóin-Ailbe, 
the  Bog  of  Allen.  This  piece  is  not,  however,  in  the  only  collected 
manuscript  of  Raftery's  poems  which  I  have  seen.  A  very  mutilated 
edition  of  it  appeared  in  an  Irish-American  newspaper  some  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  refined  and  sensitive  Gaelic  editor  omitting  nearly  every 
third  line  as  being,  he  said,  **too  broad  and  coarse  to  be  submitted  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  compose  the  (Irish)  classes  !" — A  curious 
instance  of  false  delicacy. 

Page  128,  line  22.  The  true  reading  of  this  line  is  nfl  me  m6\^  Le 
ChAjAori,  and  so  John  Fleming  told  me  he  heard  it  recited,  i.e,  '^*  I  am 
not  great  with  Charon,"  meaning,  according  to  one  of  the  commonest 
of  Irish  idioms— the  despair  of  the  merely  book-learned — **  I  am  not 
on  good  terms  with  him." 

Page  129,  note.  Mr.  H.  S.  Lloyd  who  has  collected  many  Ulster 
and  Leinster  songs,  tells  me  there  is  another  Breuch-mhuigh  (or 
Breaky)  in  Meath,  and  thinks  it  is  to  it  the  song  alludes. 

Page  130,  line  14.  beijx  i  ^cÁf  is  an  obscure  expression  to  me.  I 
think  1  ^cÁf  must  mean,  as  UomÁf  O  pLAntiAOibe  once  suggested  to 
me  **  in  trouble,"  and  the  line  would  mean  **  who  would  when  in 
trouble  give  her  knowledge  of  his  secret."  CAy  does  often  mean 
**  trouble,"  or  ** hardship."  Line  29.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  meaning  of  fbiocc  geAl  f  ao]a. 

Page  140,  line  11.    I  do  not  quite  understand  fAo]\  a]^  ihéio,  nor 
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the  words,  -oA  n-i a-daiiii  ciúm  in  the  next  verse.    Read  1  bpo|\clÁi]\54i 
in  the  last  verse.     Line  13,  read  piob  for  jDÍob. 

Page  142,  line  12.  Aiu  which  means  pleasant  in  some  places,  means 
"queer"  in  mid-Connacht,  just  as  ^jxeAtinAniAiL,  which  means  pleasant 
in  Connacht  signifies  '*  queer  '*  in  Cork.  Can  there  be  a  psychological 
truth  underlying  this  ?  Line  22.  I  think  coni|\oinn  is  only  the  dat. 
case  of  colli  )A A,  a  coffin,  which  reading  I  have  since  found  in  a 
Meath  MS.  lent  me  by  my  friend,  Mr=  David  Comyn.  Line  31,  read 
f5|viobcA]A  for  f5;jMobcA]A. 

Page  144,  line  5,  read  bfvéTO  for  bixéi-o. 

Page  146,  line  4,  read  nio|\  for  niof.  Line  22,  read  btof  for  bíof. 
Mr.  Comyn's  copy,  made  by  one  peA-OAjx  O  $eALACAn,  near  Moynalty, 
in  the  Co.  Meath,  about  sixtj^  years  ago,  prefixes  the  four  following 
verses  to  this  poem,  which  I  have  not  met  in  any  of  the  other  copies. 
I  reproduce  peA-oAiAY  orthography  exactly. 

If  mAijA^  A  CAobcAX)  beAti  mo  ■biAig 

PÁ  CÍArJ  ptl  Y  A  C1Abb  tlAC  5A]\,* 

ill  gtiÁc  cmle  gAii  cyvAgA 

If  lonAnn  fin  if  ^t^Áx)  iia  inbAH. 

be  tiA  íigpÁt)  riA  bíot)  -oo  fpéif 

If  bf ifceAC  A  nielli  'f  Af  obc  a  f\úti 

SlAA-D  nA  nibAii  cu^A-o  if  uail 

C15  nA  t^WAIg  If  céTO  A1|\  CCÚL. 

An  c'Aon  gjAÁT)  if  mo  f  aoí  j^w  n^jAéit 
'S  A  beic  A15  t)o  mnAOi  féin  o)\u, 
tiA  c^Aeit)  fin  AC  A  beic  nA  bjiéij, 
'S  A  "ooL  A  t)  éAg  mtj|\  A  céix>  a  fop. 

•Oa  fiúbAbf  Ainn  cnoic  A^ttf  poif\c 
Do  jeAbAinn  a  nolo  of  L\\\o 
A  tlig  -00  bei|\  fineA*5  f An  gfein 
50  feAcnAiÓ  cu  me  ai|\  a  cceAiAX). 

In  this  copy  too,  the  wife  is  made  to  say  : 

m  bfuigfinn  50  bftjiginn-fe  bÁf 
b|\tJAc  •o'tiAime,  -oo  |\Áó  An  beAn, 
S  ni  bémn  ^An  jjMiAim  ai|\  mo  gnAOi 
tlo  50  cctiiiAfinn  mo  CAob  be  -0*  cneAf. 

*  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  line. 


Accordingly,  when  the  Earl  asks  her  why  he  was  put  naked  in  the 
tomb,  she  first  says  it  was  done  to  leave  more  space  for  herself  to  be 
beside  him. 

"Oo  ctitn  tiAigtieAf  'o'f'ÁgAiL  "OAtii  ipém 
Ann  f  A  cciLL  a  bpAt)  o  cÁc, 
Cum  -00  AOticA,  |\úti  tno  ctéib 
If  fio|\  A  mém-fe  cÁitn  a  i\ád  I 

Her  second  excuse  is  that  in  the  text. 
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